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Forty millior ures for 1920 
What kind cx tires are they 








[ the average motor- 
ist could spend an 
hour or two ina vul- 
canizing shop~ watch 
the tires coming in for 
repair with all their 
weaknesses showing 
talk to the shop manager 
away from the cheers of 
the tire salesmen 

He would see what 
of thinking too 
terms of “con- 
and “allow- 


comes 
much in 
cessions” 
ances.” 

Concessions and allow- 
ances are what the irre- 
sponsible tire dealer lives 
on. 

He finds it easier to con- 
vince a man that he will 
make good on a tire if it 


Here is a car that has run too close 
to the curb. Rubbing upagainst curbs 
will grind the rubber off the side of 
a tire, finally exposing the fabric. 

A great many tires would last longer 
if their ownerswereonlyalittle more 
careful not to scrape against curbs, 











goes bad than to convince 
him that it won’t go bad. 

What practical motor- 
ists are looking for today 
is good tires—not tires 
that may have to be made 
good. 

And they are going 
more and more to the 
dealer whose business is 
based on quality instead of 
on chance. 

, * « 

The United States Rub- 
ber Company stands back 
of that kind of a dealer 
with all the tremendous 
resources at its command. 

It has staked a larger in- 
vestment on quality than 


any other rubber organ- 
ization. Its first thought 
has always been of the tire 
user putting his problem 
before the problem of 
markets. 

Every important ad- 
vance in tire manufacture 
has come from the United 
States Rubber Company 

the first straight-side au- 
tomobile tire, the first 
pneumatic truck tire, the 
grainless rubber solid truck 
tire, for instance. 

The U. S. guarantee is for 
the life of the tire, and not for 
a limited mileage. 

* * * 

Nearly every man pays for 
U.S. tire quality, but he doesn’t 
always get it. 

If he didthe country wouldn't 
need forty million tires thisyear. 


United States Tires 


a ae, 


United States @) Rubber Company 


The oldest and largest 


Rubber Organization in the World 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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WHAT ENGLAND THINKS OF AMERICA 
BY PHILIP GIBBS 
HE title I have chosen for this arti- on a subject like this does more harm 
cle is indiscreet, and, as some read- than good. 
ers may think, misleading. At least it I will not disguise, therefore, at the 
needs this explanation—that there is no outset that after the armistice which 


absolute point of view in England about 
the United States. England does not 
think (a statement not intended to be 
humorous at the expense of my own 
people) any more than any nation may 
be said to think in a single unanimous 
way about any subject under the sun. 
England is a collection of individuals and 
groups of individuals, each with different 
points of view or shades of view, based 
upon certain ideals and knowledge, or 
upon elementary 
common sense, or elementary stupidity, 
like the United States and every country 
on earth. 

It would convey an utterly false im- 
pression to analyze and expound the 


passion, ignorance, 


opinions of one such class, or to give as a 
general truth a few individual opinions. 
One can only get at something like the 
truth by following the drift of current 
thought, by contrasting national char- 
acteristics, and by striking a balance 
between extremes of thought. It is that 
which I propose to do in this article, 
frankly, and without fear of giving 
offense, because to my mind insincerity 


Copyright, 
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followed the Great War, huge numbers 
of people in England became annoyed, 
bitter, and unfriendly to the United 
States. The causes of that unkindness of 
sentiment were to some extent natural 
and inevitable, owing to the state of 
mind in England at that time. They had 
their foundations in the patriotism and 
emotion of a people who had just 
emerged from the cruelest ordeal which 
had ever called to their endurance in 
history. When American soldiers, sail- 
ors, politicians, and patriots said, “ Well, 
boys, we won the war!” which, in their 
enthusiasm for great achievements, they 
could hardly avoid saying at public ban- 
quets or welcomes-home, where every 
word is not measured to the sensibilities 
of other people, or to the exact truth, 
English folk were hurt. They were not 
only hurt, but they were angry. Mothers 
of boys in mean streets, or rural villages, 
or great mansions, reading these words 
in newspapers which gave them irritat- 
ing prominence, said, “So they think 
that we did nothing in the years before 
they came to France!” and some mothers 
All Rights Reserved 
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thought of the boys who had died in 
1914, 1915, 1916, 1917, and they hated 
the thought that should 
claim the victory which so many Eng- 
lish, Seottish, Irish, Canadians, Aus- 
tralians, New Zealanders, South Afri- 
cans, and French had gained most of all 
by long-suffering, immense sacrifice and 


Americans 


hideous losses. 

They did not know, though I for one 
tried to tell them, that all the 
United States American people did not 


over 


forget, even in their justified enthusiasm 
for the valor of their own men and the 
immense power they had prepared to 
hurl against the enemy, that France and 
England had borne the brunt of the war 
in the long years when Germany was at 
her strongest. 

A friend of mine—an English officer 
was in a New York hotel on armistice 





night, when emotion and patriotic en- 
thusiasm were high—and hot. 
American mounted a chair, waving the 
Stars and Stripes. He used the good old 
phrase, “Well, boys, we won the war! 
The enemy fell to pieces as soon as the 
England and 
France could not do the trick without us. 
We taught ’em how to fight and how to 
win!” 

My friend smiled, sat tight, and said 
nothing. He remembered a million dead 
in British ranks, untold and unrecorded 
heroism, the first French victory of the 
Marne, the years of epic fighting when 
French and British troops had hurled 
the 
and strained his war machine. But it was 
armistice night, and in New York, and 
the “Yanks” had done jolly well, and 
they had a right to jubilation, for their 
share in victory. Let the boy shout, and 
good luck to him. But an American rose 


A young 


doughboys came along. 


against German lines 


themselves 


from his chair and pushed his way tow- 
ard my friend. 

“I’m ashamed to hear such rant be- 
fore British and French office rs,” he said, 
holding out his hand. “We know that 
our share is not as great as yours, within 
a thousand miles.” 


Those were chivalrous words. Thev 


represented the conviction, I am sure, of 
millions of Americans of the more 
thoughtful type, who would not allow 
themselves to be swept away beyond the 
just merits of their national achieve 
ments, even by the fervor of the moment 
But in England people only knew the 
boast and not the modesty. Because 
some Americans claimed too much, the 
English of the lower and less intelligent 
classes belittled the real share of victory 
which belonged to America, and became 
resentful. It was so in France, as in 
England. It was lamentable, but almosi 
unavoidable, and when this resentment 
and this sullen denial of American vic 
tory known in the United 
States, passed over the wires by new 
paper 


became 

correspondents, it naturally 
aroused counter-action, equal bitterness, 
and then we were in a vicious circle, 
abominable in its effect upon mutual un- 
derstanding and liking. 

All that, however, was limited to the 
masses, for the most part certainly, and 
was only used as poison propaganda by 
the gutter-press on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Educated people in both coun 
tries understood the folly and squalor of 
that stuff, and discounted it accordingly. 

What 
upon the intelligent classes was the re- 
fusal of the Senate to ratify the Peace 
Treaty, and its repudiation of President 
Wilson’s authority. I have already dealt 
in previous writings with that aspect of 
affairs, and have tried to prove my un- 
derstanding of the American view. But 
there is also an English view, which 
Americans should know and understand. 

At the time I am writing this article, 
and for some months previously, Eng- 
land has been irritated with the United 
States because of a sense of having been 
“let down” over the Peace Treaty and 
the League of Nations by American 
action. I think that irritation has been 
to some extent justified. When President 
Wilson came to London he received, as 
I have told elsewhere, the most enthusi- 
astic and triumphant ovation that has 
ever been given to a foreign visitor by 


was more serious in its effect 











WHAT ENGLAND 
the population of that great old city. 
The cheers that 
him were shouted not only because his 
personality seemed to us then to have 
the biggest and most hopeful qualities 
of leadership in the world, but because 
he was, as we thought, the authorized 
representative of the United States, to 
whom, through him, we gave homage. It 
was only months afterward, when the 
Peace Treaty had and 
when the League of Nations (Wilson’s 
child) had established, that we 
were told that Wilson was not the au- 
thorized representative of the United 
States; that the American Senate did 
not recognize his authority to pledge the 
country to the terms of the treaty, and 
that the signature to the document was 
not worth ten cents. That made us look 
pretty foolish. It made France and Italy 
and other powers, who had yielded in 
many of their demands in order to satisfy 
President Wilson’s principles, feel pretty 
mad. It made a laughing-stock of the 
new-born League of Nations. It was the 
most severe blow to the prospects of 
world 


rose in storms about 


been signed, 


been 


and reconstruction. — In 
England, as I know, there were vast 
numbers of people who regarded the 
Peace Treaty as one of the most clumsy, 


peace 


illogical, and dangerous documents ever 
drawn up by a body of diplomats. I am 
But that has 
nothing to do with the refusal of the 
Senate to acknowledge Wilson’s signa- 
ture. 

The character of 
created a series of international blunders 
leading inevitably to new wars unless 
they are altered during the next decade 
was not the cause of the Senate’s “reser- 
vations.” The American Senators did 
not seem to be worried about that aspect 
of the treaty. Their only worry was to 
safeguard the United States from any 
responsibility in Europe, and to protect 
their own traditional powers against an 
autocratic President. However right 
they may have been, it must at least be 
acknowledged by every broad-minded 


one of those who think so. 


the clauses which 


American that we in Europe were put 


THINKS OF 


AMERICA 3 


‘s 


completely “into the cart by this ae- 


tion, and had some excuse for annoy- 
ance. All that is now past history, and 
no doubt before this article is published 
many other things will have happened as 
a consequence of the events which fol- 
lowed so rapidly upon the Peace of Ver- 
sailles, so that what I am now writing 
will read like 
But it will always remain a painful chap- 


historical reminiscence. 
ter, and it will only be by mutual for- 
bearance and the determined 
efforts of people ol good-will on both 
sides of the Atlantic that the growth of a 
most misunderstanding be- 


riost 


lamentable 
tween our two peoples In consequence of 
those unfortunate episodes will he pre- 
vented. 

Another case of discontent 
with the United States was the rather 
abrupt statement of Mr. Carter Glass, 
the Treasury, that the 
United States would not grant any more 


popular 


Secretary of 


loans to Europe so long as she failed to 
readjust her financial situation by neces- 
sary taxation, economy, and production. 

The general (and, in my opinion, un- 
justified) anger aroused by this state- 
ment was expressed by a cartoon in 
Punch called * Another Reservation.” It 
was a picture of a very sinister-looking 
Uncle Sam turning his back upon a 
starving woman and child who appeal to 
his charity, and he says: “ Very sad case. 
But I’m afraid she ain’t trying.” 

Mr. Punch is a formidable person in 
England, and by his barbed wit may 
destroy any public man or writing man 
who lays himself open to ridicule, but 
I ventured to risk that by denouncing 
the cartoon as unjust and unfair in spirit 
and fact. I pointed out that since the 
beginning of the war the United States 
had shown an immense, untiring, and 
inexhaustible generosity toward the suf- 
fering peoples of Europe, and reminded 
England how under Mr. Hoover’s or- 
ganization the American Relief Com- 
mittee had fed the Belgian and French 
populations behind the German lines, 
and how afterward they had poured food 
into Poland, Serbia, Austria, and other 
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starving countries. That challenge I 
made against Mr. Punch was supported 
by large numbers of English people who 
wrote to me expressing their agreement, 
and their gratitude to America. They 


deplored the spirit of the cartoon and the 


evil nature of so many attacks in low- 
class journals of England against the 
United States, whose own gutter-press 
was at the same time publishing most 
scurrilous abuse of us. But among the 
letters IT received was one from an Amer- 
ican lady which I will quote now, be- 
cause it startled me at the time, and 
provides, in spite of its bitterness, some 
slight excuse for the criticism which was 
aroused in England at the time. If an 
American could feel like that, scourging 
her own people too much (as I think), it 
is more pardonable that English senti- 
ment should have been a little ruffled by 
America’s threat to abandon Europe. 


I only wish with all my heart [she wrote] 
that the Punch cartoon is wholly undeserved, 
or that your kind apologiais wholly deserved. 
I have never been “too proud to fieht,”’ but 
a great deal too proud to wear laurels I 
Personally, I think tlie 


drubbing we are getting is wholesome, and 


haven't earned. 


likely to do good. We have been given praise 
ad nauseam, and, to be honest, you can never 
We can 


compete with us on that ground. 
hat would silence 


praise ourselves in terms t 
any competitors. ‘ 

I wish, too, that I could believe that the 
“beggars from Europe” had either their hats 
or their bags stuffed with dollars. I’m afraid 
you have spoken to the Americans, not to 
the beggars. Iwas one mvself. [went home 
in April, prouder of my country than I had 
ever been, jealous of its good repute, and 
painfully anxious that it should live up to its 
reputation. I fear I found that people were 
not only tired of generosity, but wholly in- 
different to the impressions being so widely 
circulated in the press—that France had 
been guilty of every form of petty ingrati- 
tude, that the atrocities of Great Britain in 
Ireland outdid the Germans in Belgium and 
France. A minority everywhere was strug- 
gling against the tide, with dignity, and the 
generosity I had so securely counted on from 
my own people. But the collections being 
made for the Serbians, for instance, were 


despairingly small. Belgian Relief had bee: 
turned into Serbian Relief groups, and fron 
New York to California I heard the same tal 
—and, alas, experienced it—people wer 
tired of giving, tired of the war. In New 
York I was invited to speak before a wel 
known women’s club—I was “a guest of 
honor.” I accepted, and spoke for ten min 
utes, and a woman at a table near by begs 
me to take up an immediate contribution 
I was not at all anxious to do so, for it seeme 
a very base advantage to take of a luncheor 
invitation, so I referred her to the president 
A contribution was taken up by a small grou) 
of women, all fashionably dressed, with pear!s 
or “near pearls,” and the result was exactly 
nineteen dollars and forty cents. As ther 
were between two hundred and three hun 
dred women present in the ball-room, I was 
inexpressibly shocked, and sternly suggested 
that the president should announce the sum 
for which I should have to account, and her 
speech was mildly applauded. All through 
my trip I felt bewilderment. I had just come 
from Belgium and France, and the contrast 
oppressed me. I had the saddest kind of dis 
illusionment, relieved by the most beautiful 
instances of charity and unselfishness. 
Even in regard to the relief of Belgium tox 
much stress is laid on our generosity, and a 
false impression has gone abroad—an im 
pression nothing can ever eradicate. The 
organization of the B. R. F. was American, 
but Mr. Hoover never failed to underline 
how much of the fund came from Great 
Britain and Canada. In fact, the Belgian 
women embroidered their touching little 
phrases of gratitude to the Americans, as I 
myself saw, on Canadian flour-sacks. During 
the first vear or so the contributions of Amer- 
icans were wholly incommensurate with our 
wealth and prosperity, and a letter from 
Gertrude Atherton a vear after the war 
scourged us for our indifference even then. 
Mr. Balfour's revelation that Great Britain 
had contributed £35,000,000 toward the relief 
of Austria, etc., made my heart go down still 
farther. I have tried to believe that my ex- 
perience was due to something lacking in 
myself. People were so enchantingly kind, 
so ready to give me large and expensive 
lunches, dinners, teas—but they would not 
be induced to refrain from the lunches and 
contribute the cost of them toward my 
cause. ee 
I hope you will pardon this long effusion. 
Like most Americans who have served 
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abroad, I feel we came in too late, we failed 
to stay on the ground to clear up afterward, 
and now we are indulging in the most wicked 


propaganda against our late Allies—France 


that 


if we had contributed twenty tumes as much 


as well as England. Personally, I realize 


[ should still not feel we had done enough. 
If you 


America, I could never write as I have done, 


were not so confirmed a friend of 
but just because you reach such an enormous 
public, because your influence is so great, I 
be given 

herself 
and that the disastrous results of her 
should be 


clear for her to read and profit by. 


am anxious that America should not 


undue praise—which she does not 
credit 
(if we have one printed 


polices 

That is a sincere, painful, and beau- 
tiful letter, and I think it ought to be 
read in the United States, not because I 


indorse its charge America’s 
lack of generosity—I cannot do that— 


against 


4 


but because it exculpates England and 
France of unreasoning disappointment, 
and is also the cry of a generous Amer- 
ican soul, moved by the sufferings of 
Europe, and eager that her people should 
help more, and not less, in the recon- 
struction of the world. The English peo- 
ple did not take her that the 


Americans had not done enough or were 


view 


tired of generosity. It must be admitted 
by those who followed our press that, 
apart from two gutter-journals, there 
full what the 
United States had done, and continual 
reminders that no policy would be tol- 
erated which did not have as its basis 
Anglo-American friendship. 

Upon quite another level of argument 


was a recognition of 


is the criticism of American psychology 
and political evolution expressed by 
various English writers upon their re- 
turn from visits to the United States, 
and a fairly close acquaintance with the 
character of American democracy as it 
was revealed during the war, and after- 
ward. The judgment of these writers 
does not affect public opinion, because 
it does not reach down to the masses. 
It is confined, rather, to the student 
type of mind, and probably has re- 
mained unnoticed by the average man 
and woman in the United States. It is, 
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however, very interesting because it 
seeks to forecast the future of America 
as a world power and as a democracy. 
The chief charge leveled against the in- 
tellectual te ndeney of the United States 
may be summed up in one word, * Intol 
Men like George Bernard 

Hobson, and H. W. Mas 


do not 


erance.”’ 
Shaw, J. A. 


singham, 


find in their study of 
the American temperament or in the 
American form of government tl 
of liberty with which the people of the 
United States credit and 
with which all Republican democracies 
are credited by the proletariat in Euro- 
pean countries. 


e sense 


themselves, 


They seem inclined to believe, indeed, 
that America has less liberty in the way 
of free opinion and free speech than the 
English under their hereditary mon- 
archy, and that the spirit of the people 
is harshly intolerant of minorities, and 
nonconforming individuals, or of any 
idea contrary to the general popular 
opinion of the times. these 
critics see in the “Statue of Liberty” in 
New York Harbor a figure of mockery 
behind which is individualism enchained 
by an autocratic oligarchy 
underfoot by the 
They produce in proof of this 
not only the position of an 


Some of 


and trampled 
intoleranee of the 
Taasses, 
American 
President, with greater power over the 
legislature than any constitutional king, 
but the mass violence of the majority in 
its refusal to admit any difference of 
opinion with regard to war aims during 
the time of war fever, and the tyrannical 
action of the Executive in its handling of 
labor disputes and industrial leaders 
during and after the war. 

It is, I think, true that 
America entered the war there was no 
liberty of opinion allowed in the United 
States. There was no tolerance of “ con- 


as soon as 


scientious objectors” nor merey toward 
people who from religious motives, or 
intellectual crankiness, were antagonis- 
tic to the use of armed might. People 
who did not subscribe to the Red Cross 
funds were marked down, I am told, dis- 
missed from their posts, and socially 
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ruined. 
re ported, 


Many episodes of that kind were 


and startled the advanced 


radicals in England who had regarded 
the United Stat is the land of liberty. 
Americans may retort that we did not 
CIV ntle treatment to our own ™ con- 
scientious objectors,” and that is true. 
Many of them were put into prison and 
roughly handled, but, on the other hand, 
there was a formal, though insincere, 


that even in time of 


should he liberty of COTIS( ience, 


acknowledgement 
Will the re 


] 
a clalise 


and to that effect was passed hy 


Parhament. In spite, also, of the sever- 
itv of censorship, and the martial law 
that was enforced by the Defense of the 
Realm Act, 


greater freedom of eriticism allowed to 


there was, I believe, a 


the press than would have been tol- 
erated hy the United States. Periodicals 
like The Nat and the Vie Statesman, 


even newspapers like the Daily Mail and 
the Morning Post, indulged in 
criticism of the conduct of the war, the 
methods of the War Cabinet, the action 
and military policy of leaders like Lord 
Kitchener, and the failure of military 
campaigns in the Dardanelles and other 


\ iolent 


places. No breath of criticism against 
American leadership or generalship Was 
admitted to the American and 


their war ¢ rrespondents were censored 


press, 


with far greater severity than their Eng- 
lish comrades, who were permitted to de- 
scribe, very fully, reverses as well as 
successes In the fields of war. 

What, however, has startled the ad- 
vanced wing of English political thought 
more than all that is the ruthless way in 
which the United States government has 
dealt with labor disputes and labor lead- 
ers since the war. The wholesale arrests 


and deportations cf men accused. of 
revolutionary propaganda seem to these 
sympathizers with revolutionary ideals 
as gross in their violation of liberty as 
the British 
Ir land. 


COCTE ion of 
that 
the 
alone justifies 


vovernment’s 


These people beheve 
has failed in 


which 


American democracy 
essential principle 
democracy, a toleration of minorities of 


4] 


Opinion, and of tile absolute liberty of 


the individual within the law. They say 


that even in England there is greater 
liberty, in spite of its medieval struct- 
ure. In Hyde Park on Sunday morning 
one may hear sp eches which would 
cause broken heads and long terms of 
uttered in New York. 
would rise in instant 
volt if any of their men 
were treated with the tyranny which 
befalls labor leaders in the United States. 


To my mind a great deal of this eriti- 


imprisonment if 
Labor, thev say, 


and general re 


cism is due to a misconception of the 
In England it 
was a tradition of liberal thought that 
democracy meant not only the right of 
the people to govern themselves, but the 
right of the individual, or of any body 


meaning of democracy. 


of men, to express their disagreement 
with the policy of the State, or with the 
majorily opinion, or with any idea which 
annoyed them in any way. But, as we 
have seen by recent history, democratic 
rule does not mean individual liberty. 
Democracy is government by the major- 
ity of the people, and that majority will 
he less tolerant of dissent than autocracy 
itself, which can often afford to give 
greater liberty of expression to the 
minority because of its inherent 
strength. The Russian soviet govern- 
ment, which professes to be the most 
democratic form of government in the 
world, is utterly intolerant of minorities. 
I suppose there is less individual liberty 
in Russia than in any other country, be- 
cause disagreement with the State opin- 
ion is looked upon as treachery to the 
majority rule. So in the United States, 
which is a real democracy, in spite of the 
power of capital, there is less toleration 
of eccentric notions than in England, 
especially when the majority of Amer- 
icans are overwhelmed by a general im- 
pulse of enthusiasm or passion, such as 
happened when they went into the war. 
The people of the minority are then re- 
garded as enemies of the State, traitors 
to their and outlaws. 
They are crushed accordingly by the 
weight of mass opinion, which is ruthless 


fell WwW -cit izens, 


and merciless, with more authority and 
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power | han the decree of a king orthe law 
of an aristocratic form of government. 


Although disagreeing to some extent 
with those who eriticize the American 
sense of liberty, I do believe that there 
danger in the United Stat 


of popular intolerance, and sud- 


Ss of an 


de n § 


sweep the 


usts of popular passion, which may 
and lead to 
Being the greatest democracy 


country grave 
trouble. 
in the 


} 
weakness 


world, they are subject to the 
of democracy as well as en- 
dowed with its strength, and to my mind 
the essential weakness of democracy is 
due to the unsteadiness and feverishness 
of public opinion. When the impulse of 
public opinion happens to be right it is 
the most splendid and vital force in the 
world, and no obstacle can stand against 
it. The idealism of a people attains al- 
most supernatural force. But if it hap- 
pens to be wrong it may lead to national 
and world disaster. 

In countries like England public opin- 
ion is still controlled and checked by a 
system of heavy drag-wheels, which is an 
intolerable nuisance when one wants to 
But that system is very 
useful when there are recks ahead and 
the ship of state has to steer a careful 
Our constitutional monarchy, 
our hereditary chamber composed of 
who do not hold 
popular vote, our traditional and old- 
fashioned school of diplomacy, our social 


get moving. 


course. 


men their office by 


castes dominated by those on top who 
are conservative and cautious because of 
their and 
abominably hindering to ardent souls 
who want quick progress, but they are 
wild 
men. The British system of government, 
and the social structure rising by a series 


privileges, are 


possessions 


also a national safeguard against 


of caste gradations to the topmost ranks, 
are capable of tremendous reforms and 
allow changes to be made gradually, and 
without any violent convulsion or break 
with tradition. 

I am of opinion that this is not so in 
the United States, owing to the greater 
If, owing to 
the effects of war throughout the world, 


pressure of mass emotion. 
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altering the economic conditions of life 


and the psychology of peoples, thi re is 
1 for radical alteration in the 
United 
States, and for a different distribution of 
wealth 


al demane 


conditions of labor within the 


as there is bound to be), it 

the opinion of Many observers, almo 
these 
fected after a period of greater violence 
in America than in England. The clash 
between capital and labor, they thin} 


certain that changes will be ef- 


and more ruthless 1: 
its methods of conflict on both sides. It 
will not be eased by the numerous dif 


will be more direct, 


ferences of so« ial class, shading off on 
into the other, which one finds in a less 
democratic country like mine, where the 
old aristocratic families and the county 
ng families, below the aristox 

ound up traditionally with the 
sentiment of the agricultural population, 
and middle 
cities are sympathetic on the one hand 
with the just demands of the wage 
earning crowd, and, on the other hand, 
by snobbishness, by romanticism, by in- 


land Ow ni 
} 
' 


racy, are 


where the classes in the 


tellectual association, and by financial 
the governing and 


ambitions, with 
moneyed régime. 


life in’ the 


United States who forecast two possible 


There are students of 
ways of development in the future his 
tory | Neither 
of them is pleasant to contemplate, and 
I hope that neither is true, but I think 
there is a shade of truth in them, and 
that they are 


considered seriously as dangers ahead. 


of the American people. 


suffic iently possible to b 


he first vision of these minor proph- 
proj 

ets (and gloomy souls) is a social revolu 

tion in the United States on Bolshevik 


lines, leading through civil strife be- 
tween the forces of the wage-earning 
classes and the profit-holding classes to 


anarchy as fierce, as wild, and as bloody 
as that in Russia during the reign of 
terror. 

They see Fifth Avenue 
machine-gun fire, and its rich shops 
sacked, and some of its skyscrapers ris- 
ing in monstrous bonfires to lick the sky 
with flames. 


swept by 
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De- 
hands of 
workmen 


They see cities like Pittsburgh, 
troit, and Cleveland in the 
revolutionary committees of 
after wild scenes of pillage and mob 
passion, 

‘They see the ric h daughters of mill- 
ionaires striy ped of their furs and their 
pearl and r ughly handled by hordes of 
angry men, hungry after long strikes and 
lockouts, desperate because of along and 
undecided warfare with the strong and 
organized powers of law and of capital. 

Their vision is rather hazy about the 
outcome of this imaginary civil war, but 
of its immense, far-reaching anarchy 
they have no doubt, with the certainty 
that prophets have until the progress of 
history proves them to he false. 

Let me say for myself that I do not 
pose as a prophet, nor beheve this par- 
te ular prophee \ in its lurid le tails. But 
I do believe that ther consid- 
erable social strife in the United States 


for various reasons. 


may be 


One reason which 
stares one in the face is the immense, 
flaunting, and dangerous luxury of the 
wealthy classes in cities like New York. 
It is provocative and challenging to 
masses of wage-carners who find prices 
rising against them quicker than their 
wages rise, and who wish not only for a 
greater share of the proceeds of their 
labor, but also a larger control of the 
management and machinery of labor. 
The fight, if it comes, is just as much for 
control as for profit, and resistance on 
the part of capital will be fierce and 
ruthless on that point. 

the high caste of 


millionaires and semi-millionaires, and 


American society 


ce mi - sem - millionaires Is perhaps 
rather careless in its display of wealth 
and in its open manifestations of luxury. 


The long, 


that go crawling down Fifth Avenue, and 


unending line of automobiles 


rushing down Riverside Drive, on any 
evening of the vear, revealing women all 
a-glitter with diamonds, with priceless 
their 


gowns that have cost the year’s income 


furs round white shoulders, in 


of a working family, has no parallel in 
ans capital of Europe. There is no such 


pageant of wealth in London or Paris, 
In no capital is there such luxury as one 
finds in New York hotels, mansions, and 
ball-rooms. The evidence of money is 
overw helming and oppressive. The gen- 
erosity of many of these wealthy people, 
their own simplicity, good-humor, and 
charm, are not safeguards against the 
envy and hatred of those who struggle 
hard for a living wage, and for a security 
in life which is harder still to get. 

When I was in America I found a con 
sciousness of this among the rich people, 
with some of whom I came in touch. 
They were afraid of the future. They 
saw trouble ahead, and they seemed 
anxious to build bridges between the 
ranks of labor and their own class. The 
wisest among them did not adopt the 
stiff-necked attitude of complete hostil- 
ity to the demands of labor for a more 
equal share of profit and of governance. 
One or two men I met remembered the 
days when they were at the bottom of 
the ladder, and said: ‘* Those fellows are 
right. I'm going half-way to meet 
them.” 

If capital goes anything like half-way 
there will be no bloody conflict in the 
United States. But there will be revolu 
tion, not less radical because not violent. 
That meeting half-way between capita! 
and labor in the United States would be 
the revolution the modern 
world has seen. 

That, then, is one of the ways in which 
English observers see the future of the 
United States. The other way they sug 
gest would be a great calamity for the 
world. It is the way of militarism—a 
most grisly thought! 

It is argued by those who take this line 
of prophecy that democracy is no enemy 
of war. On the contrary, they say, a 
democracy like that of the United States, 
virile, easily moved to emotion, passion 
ate, sure of its strength, jealous of its 
honor, and quick to resent any fancied 
insult, is more liable to catch the war 
fever than nations controlled by cautious 
diplomats and by hereditary rulers. It 
is generally believed now that the great 


greatest 
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war in Europe which ravaged so many 
countries was not made by the peoples 
on either side, and that it did not happen 
until the rival powers on top desired it to 
happen and pressed the buttons and 
spoke the spell-words which called the 
armies to the colors. It is probable, and 
almost certain, that it would not have 
happened at all if the peoples had been 
left to themselves, if the decision of war 
and peace had been in their hands, and 
if their passions had not been artificially 
roused and educated. But that is no 
argument, some think, against the war- 
like character of strong democracies. 
The ancient Greeks were a great democ- 
racy, but they were the most ardent 
warriors of their world, and fought for 
markets, sea-supremacy, and racial pres- 
tige. 

So some people believe that the United 
States may adopt a philosophy of mili- 
tarism and endeavor to dominate the 
world by challenging the sea-power of 
the British Empire, by adding Mexico 
to their dominions and by capturing the 
strategic points of the world’s trade- 
routes. They see in the ease with which 
the United States adopted military ser- 
vice in the late war and the rapid, effi- 
cient way in which an immense arthy 
Was raised and trained, a menace to the 
future of the world, because what was 
done once to crush the enemy of France 
and England, may be done again if 
France or England arouse the hostility 
of the American people. The intense 
self-confidence of the Americans, their 
latent contempt of European peoples, 
their quickness to take affront at fancied 
slights worked up by an unscrupulous 
press, their consciousness of the military 
power that was organized but only par- 
tially used in the recent war, and their 
‘rowing belief that they are a people 
destined to take and hold the leadership 
of the world, constitute, in the opinion 
of some nervous onlookers, a psychology 
which may lead the United States into 
tremendous and terrible adventures. I 
have heard it stated by many people not 
wholly insane that the next world war 
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will be mainly a duel between the United 
States and the British Empire. 

They are not wholly insane, the people 
who say these things over the dinner- 
table or in the club smoking-room, yet 
to my mind such opinions verge on in- 
sanity. It is, of course, always possible 
that any nation may lose all sense of 
reason and play the wild beast, as Ger- 
many did. It is always possible that by 
some overwhelming popular passion any 
nation may be stricken with war fever. 
But of all nations in the world I think 
the people of the United States are least 
likely to behave in that way, especially 
after their experience in the European 
war, 

The men who went back were under 
no illusions as to the character of modern 
warfare. They hated it. They had seen 
its devilishness. They were convinced of 
its idiocy, and in every American home 
to which they returned were propa- 
gandists against war as an argument or 
as a romance. Apart from that, it is al- 
most certain that militarism of an ag- 
gressive kind is repugnant to the tradi- 
tion and instinct of the American people. 
They have no use for “shining armor” 
and all the old shibboleths of war’s pomp 
and pageantry which put a spell on 
European peoples. The military tradi- 
tion based on the falsity of war's 
“olory” is not in their spirit or in their 
blood. They will fight for the safety of 
civilization, as it was threatened in 1914, 
for the rescue of free peoples menaced 
by brutal destruction, and they will 
fight, as all brave people will fight, to 
safeguard their own women and children 
and liberty. But I do not believe that 
the United States will ever indulge in ag- 
gressive warfare for the sake of imperial 
ambitions, or for world domination. 
Their spirit of adventure finds scope in 
higher ideals, in the victories of science 
and commerce, in the organization of 
every-day life, in the triumph of indus- 
try, in the development of the natural 
sources of wealth which belong to their 
great country and their ardent individu- 
ality. They believe in peace, if we may 
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j ‘ by their history and tradition, and 
T nterference with the outside world. 
‘Their hostility to the peace terms and to 


certain clauses in the League of Nations 


was due to a deep-seated distrust of en- 


tanglements with foreign troubles, jeal- 
( nd rivalries, and the spirit of the 
United States, so far from desiring 

mandat over great poy] lations out- 


side the frontiers of their own people, 
harked back to the old faith in a ** splen- 
did isolation” free from imperial respon- 
sibilities. They | 


tious and too reser\ ‘dd. They risked the 


were pt rhaps too cau- 


chance they had of re-shapin 


it tv toa higher level of 
] 


the struct- 
ure of human so¢ 
common sense and liberty. They made 
ised the with- 


rawal of their representatives from the 


‘reservations’ which cat 
d 
council-chamber of the allied nations. 


But that was due not merely, I think, to 
party politics, or the passionate rivalry 


i 
} 


of statesmen. ‘Truly, and instinctively, 
it was due to the desire of the American 


people to draw back to their own fron 
tiers and to work out their own de tiny 
i ther interfering nor being 


iterfered with, according to their tradi- 
tional and popular policy. 

rt from individual theorists, of the 
“cranky a kind, the main body of intel- 
ctual opin n in England, as far as ] 
know it, looks to the United States as 
the arbitrators of the world’s d sliny, 
and the leaders of the world’s democra- 
cies, On peace ful and idealistic lines. 


There is a conviction among many of us 


not killed by the controve ‘sV over the 


Peace Treaty—that the spirit of the 
Amv l an peopl 1 wl | Is £ ided by 
an innate common s¢ e free from anti- 
quated spell rds, { the facts of 
life, sh 7 1 ind | T t] nad le g 
always to the side of popular liberty 
‘ st all tyrannies of castes, dynastics, 
and intolerance. Aloof fr he histor- 


ical enmities that sill divide the nations 
of Europe, vet not ak of in sympathy 
with the sufferings, the strivings, and the 
sentiment of those peoples, the United 
States are able to play the part of a 


reconciling power, In any League of 


Nations, with a detached and disinter- 
ested judgment. It is, above all, because 
they are disinterested that Europe has 
faith and trust in their sense of justice. 
They are not out for empire, for revens 

or for diplomatic vanity. They are sup 
porters of President Wilson's ideal of 


“open covenants openly arrived at” and 
of the “self-determination of nations,’ 
however violently they challenge the au 


thority by W hich their Pre sident pledged 
them to defini 


contract. They are a friendly and not 


clauses in an unpopular 


unfriendly folk in their instincts and in 
their methods. They respond quickly 
and generously to any appeal to honest 
sentiment, though they have no patienc 
with hypocrisy. They are realists, and 
hate sham, pose, and falsehood. Give 
them “a square deal” and they will be 
scrupulous to a high standard of busi 
ness morality. Because of the infusion of 
foreign blood in their democracy, which 
has heen slowly produced from the great 
melting-pot of nations, they are subject 
to all the sensibilities of the human race, 
and not narrowly fixed to one racial idea 
or type of mind. The Celt, the Slav, the 
Saxon, the Teuton, the Hebrew, and th 
Latin strain are present in the sub 
ss of the American people, sO 
are capable of an enormous 
range of sympathy with humen nature 
in its struggle upward to the light. They 
are the new people of destiny in the 
world of progress, because after their 
early adventures of youth, their time of 
preparation, their immense turbulent 
growth, their forging of tools, and train- 
ing of soul, they stand now in their full 
strength and maturity, powerful with 
the power of a great, free, confident 


To some extent, and I think in an 
increasing way, the old supremacy 
which Europe had is passing westward. 
Europe is stricken, tired, and poor. 
America is hearty, healthy, and rich. 
Intellectually, it is still boyish and young 
and raw. There is the wisdom as well as 
the sadness of old age in Europe. We 


have more subtlety of brain, more deli- 


———————— 
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eate sense of art, a literature more ex- 
pre ssive of the complicated emotions 
which belong to an old heritage of civili- 


But I 


of literature and 


gation, luxury, and philosophy. 
look for a Golden Age 
in America which shall be like our 


rabethan period, fresh and springlike, 


1 rich in vitality and promise. I am 
und to believe that out of the fusion 
races in America, and out of their 


present period of wealth and power, and 
out of this new awakening to the prob- 
lems of life outside their own country, 
there will come great minds, and artists, 
and leaders of thought, 
that have yet revealed themselves. All 


surpassing any 


our reading of history points to that 
The flowering time of Amer- 
seems due to arrive, after it 


volution. 
; growing- 
pains. 

Be that as it may, it is clear, at least, 
that the destiny of the American people 
is now marked out for the great mission 
of leading the world to a new phase of 
By the wealth they have, 
and by their power for good or evil, they 


( ivilization. 


a controlling influence in the re- 


shaping of the world after its convul- 


have 


They cannot escape from that 
power, even though they shrink from its 


sions. 


responsibility. Their weight thrown one 
way or the other will turn the scale of 
all the balance of the world’s desires. 
People of destiny, they have the choice 
of arranging the fate of many peoples. 
the 
vorld into strife again or settle its peace. 


By their action they may plunge 
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They may be 


reconcilers or de stroy ers. They ay he 


TI ey tray kill or cure, 
It is a terrific power for 
If I were a citizen 
of the United States I should be afraid 


afraid Jest my country should by passion, 


kind or ¢ ruel, 


any people to hold. 


or by ik hnorance, or by sheer careless SS, 
take the wrong way. 
I think 


fear. 


that 
J] have met some who are anxious 
and distressed. But I think that the 
majority of Americans do not realize the 


Americans have 


some 


power that has come to them, nor their 
new place in the world. They have a 
boisterous sense of importance and pres- 
tige, but rather as a young college man 
is aware of his lustiness and_ vitality 
without considering the duties and the 
that him with 
They are inclined to a false 
* We aren’t our broth- 
We needn’t go 
fussing around. Let’s keep to our own 
job and let the other people settle their 
But meanwhile the other 
people that policy, 
American decisions, the American atti- 
tude in world problems, will either make 
or mar them. It is essential for the safety 
of the world, and of civilization itself, 


dangers have come to 
manhood. 
humility, saying: 


ers’ keepers, anyway. 


own affairs.” 


know American 


that the United States should realize 
their responsibilities, and fulfil the 


destiny that has come to them by the 
evolution of history. To those whom 
I call the People of Destiny I humbly 
write the words, “Let the world have 
Peace.” 





THE BEAUTY AND THE BOLSHEVIST 


A STORY IN THREE PARTS—PART I. 


BY ALICE DUER MILLER 


Synopsis oF First Part. Moreton, the young editor of a radical newspaper, learns 
that his brother, David, has beeome engaged to the daughter of William Cord, a 
illionaire, who stands f r eve rything to which he is oppe sed. In order to prevent 
this alliance with the di sed capitalist class, he hurries to Newport to see his brother. 


Ile arrives by boat at two o'clock in the morning, and adventuring through the town, he 
comes to a great house where a ball is still in progress. He steals up on the veranda 
where, unobserved, he is struck by the beauty and charm of a girl who is apparently 
paying little attention to the love naking of her partner. 

Moreton wanders off to the beach at dawn and goes in swimming. Ile again en- 


counters the gq rl of the hal J; who is herself out for a earl / plunge ha h entire ly 
ignorant as to who the other may be, they enter into a conversation. She confe sses that 
she is tired of the empty life she leads, and he promises her a position on his news- 
paper They make an appointment for the afte rnoon, though all he knows of her is 
her telephone number and her first name, ¢ rystal. 


i {\T same morning, about ten __ fierce, as if all the fire and energy of the 
o'clock, Mr. William Cord was shut man were concentrated in them. 


up in the study ot his house shut up, He was dressed in gray golfing-clothes 
that is, as faras entrance from the rest of | that smelled more of peat than peat does, 


the house was concerned, but very open and, though officially supposed to be 
as to windows looking out across the wrestling with the more secret part of 
grass to the sea. It was a small room, correspondence which even his own sec 
and the leather chairs which made up retary was not allowed to see, he was 
most of its furnishings were worn, and = actually wiggling a new golf-club over 
the bookshelves were filled with volumes the rug, and toying with the romantic 
like railroad reports and Poor’s Manual, idea that it would enable him to drive 
but somehow the total effect of the room — farther than he had ever driven befo: 
was so agreeable that the family used it There was a knock at the door. Mr. 
more than Mr. Cord liked. Cord leaned the driver in a corner, 

[le was an impressive figure, tall, clasped his hands behind his back, strad- 
erect, and with that suggestion of un-_ dled his legs a trifle, so that they seemed 
broken health which had had something — to grow out of the rug as the eternal oak 
to do wit 


must have been of a sandy brown, forit in,” in the tone of a man who, consider- 


h his suecess in life. His hair grows out of the sod, and said, “Come 


had turned, not gray or white, but that ing the importance of his occupation, 
queer no-color that sandy hair does bears interruption exceedingly well. 


turn, melting into all pale surroundings. Tomes, the butler, entered. “Mr. 
His long face was not vividly colored, Verriman, sir, to see you.” 

either, and had acquired the immobility “To see me?” 

of expression that sensitive people in wes, Sit. 

contact with violent life almost always Cord just nodded at this, which evi- 


do acquire. The result was that there dently meant that the visitor was to be 
seemed to be something dead about his admitted, for Tomes never made a mis- 


face until you saw his eyes, dark and take and Verriman presently entered 








a aREEDER Psst 





THE BEAUTY AND 


Mr. Cord had seen Eddie Verriman the 
night before at the ball, and had thought 
him a very fine figure of : 
putting two and two together, he said to 


f a man, so now, 
himself: “Is he here toask my blessing?” 

Aloud he said nothing, but just 
nodded; it was a belief that had trans 
lated itself into a habit—to let the other 
man explain first. 

“IT know I’m interrupting you, Mr. 
Cord,” Verriman began. Mr. Cord made 
a lateral gesture with his hand, as if all 
he had were at the disposal of his friends, 
even his most precious asset—time 

“It’s something very important,” 
Eddie went on. “I’m worried. I haven’t 
slept. Mr. Cord, have you checked up 
Crystal’s economic beliefs lately?” 

“Lately?” said Mr. Cord. “I don’t 
know that Iever have. Have a cigar?” 

Eddie waved the cigar aside as if his 
host had offered it to him in the midst 
of a funeral service. 

“Well, I have,” he said, as if some one 
had to do a parent’s duty, “and I’ve 
been very much distressed—shocked. I 
had a long talk with her about it at the 
dance last night.” 

“About economics?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Why, Eddie, don’t I seem to remem- 
ber your telling me you were in love with 
Crystal?” 

“Yes, Mr. Cord, I am.” 

“Then what do you want to talk eco- 
nomics for? Or is it done like that 
nowadays?” 

“IT don’t want to,” answered Eddie, 
almost in a wail. “She does. She gets 
me going and then we quarrel because 
she has terrible opinions. She talks 
wildly. I have to point out to her that 
she’s wrong. And last night she told 
me ”’—Eddie glanced about to be sure he 
was not overheard—“‘she told me that 
she was a socialist.” 

Mr. Cord had just lit the very cigar 
which Eddie had waved away, and he 
took the first critical puffs at it before 
he answered: 

“Did you ask her what that was?” 

“ No—no—I didn’t.” 
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** Missed a trick the re. cE Idie.”’ 


It was impossible to accuse so k- 
like a magnate of frivolity, but ldie 
was often dissatisfied with Mr. Cord’s 
reactions to the serious pi bler ol 
life. 

* But don’t you think it’s terrible,” 


1 


went on, eagerly, “for Crystal to be a 
socialist? In this age of the world— 
civilization trembling on the brink 
chaos”’—Eddie made a gesture toward 
the perfectly ordered shelves containing 
Poor’s Manual—“ staring us in the face? 
You say that the half-baked opinions of 
an immature girl make no difference?” 

“No, [I shouldn't say that—at least 
not to Crystal,” murmured her father. 

“But the mere fact that she picks up 
such ideas proves that they are in the 
air about us and that terrifies me—ter- 
rifies me,” end d Eddie, his voice rising 
as he saw that his host intended to re- 
main perfectly calm. 

“Which terrifies you, Eddie—Crystal 
or the revolution?” 

“The general discontent—the fact 
that civilization is tr—” 

“Oh yes, that,” said Mr. Cord, 
hastily. “Well, [ wouldn’t allow that to 
terrify me, Eddie. I should have more 
sympathy with you if it had been 
Cry stal. 
proposition, [ grant you. The revolution 


Crystal is 2 good deal of a 


seems to me simpler. If a majority of 
our fellow-countrymen really want it, 
they are going to get it in spite of you 
and me; and if they don’t want it, they 
won't have it no matter how Crystal 


talks to you at parties. So cheer up, 
; 


1 
4ul 


die, and have a cigar.” 

“They can, they will,” said Eddie, 
not even troubling to wave away the 
cigar this time. ‘ You don’t appreciate 
what an organized majority of foreiga 
agitators can do in this country. Why, 
they can—” 

“Well, if a minority of foreigners can 
put over a revolution against the will of 
the American people, we ought to shut 
up shop, Eddie.” 

“You're not afraid?” 


“oO. 
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“You mean you wouldn't fight it?” 
“You bet your life I'd fight it,” said 
Mr. Cord lv, “but I fight lots of 
thir without being fraid of them. 
Wi) it’s the use of bemng afraid? Here I 
<ty-five, conservative and trained 
to only one ime, al | vel I i¢ l as if I 
could manage to make my own way even 
under soviet rule. Any Way, I don’t want 


to die or emigrate just because my coun- 


try changes its form of government, 
Only it would have to be the wish of the 
majority and | don’t believe it ever will 
be. In the mean time there is Just one 
thing I am afraid of that’s the 
thing that you friends 
want to do first 


and 
and most of my 
suppressing free 
it and then we won't 
Then you really 


specec h suppres 
know who wants what. 
do get an explosion.” 

Kddie had got Mr. Cord to be serious 
with that 
the older man was more shocking than 
ever. 


now, the unfortunate result 


“Free speech doesn’t mean treason 
and sedition,” Eddie began. 

“It means the other man’s opinion.” 

There was a pause during which Eddie 
became more perturbed and Mr. Cord 
setiled back to his habitual calm. 

“Wouldn't you suppress anything?” 
Verriman asked at length, 
know the worst. ‘Not even such a vile 
sheet as Liberty?” 


willing to 


wed you ever see it, Eddie?” 

* Read a rotten paper like that? Cer- 
tainly not. Do you?” 

‘Ll subseribe to it.’ And, bending 
down, Mr. Cord unlocked il drawer in 
his desk and produced the issue of the 
pre ceding diay ° 

“ not e vou keep it locked up, said 
Eddie, and felt that he had seored. 

“IT have replied Mr. Cord, “or 
else Crystal gets hold of it and cuts it 


all up into extracts 


eh 
to, 


she inust have sent 
you some before T get a chance to read 
it. Besides, it shocks Tomes. You ought 
to talk Kiddie. He thinks 
about as you do 

\t this moment the door opened and 


Tomes himself entered. 


to ‘Tomes, 


“Mr. Moreton would like to see you, 
sir.”” 

Even Cord’s calm was a little dis- 
turbed by this unexpected news. 

* Mr. Moreton!” he exclaimed. “Not 
not - 

“No, sir,” said Tomes, always in pos- 


“His 


not—not? 
session of accurate information. 
brother, I believe.” 

‘Show said Cord, and 
added to Eddie, as Tomes left the room: 
“Well, here he is—the editor himself, 
Eddie. You can say it all to him.” 

‘I don’t want to see such fellows,” 
Verriman began. 

“Stay and protect me, Eddie. 
may have « bomb in his pocket.” 

“You don’t really believe that he’s 


. 


him in here,”’ 


He 


come to 

“No, Eddie, I don’t. I think he’s 
come like young Lochinvar—to dance 
a little late at the wedding. To try to 
persuade me to accept that lazy, good- 
looking brother of his as a son-in-law. 
He'll have quite a job over that.” Then, 
as the door opened, Mr. Cord’s eyes 
concentrated on it and his manner be- 
came a shade sharper. “‘Ah, Mr. More- 
ton, good morning. Mr. Verriman—Mr. 
Moreton.” 

Ben was a good-looking young man, 
but it was his expression—at once illu- 
minated and determined—that made 
him unusual. And the effect of his night 
and morning had been to intensify this, 
so that now, as he stood a moment in the 
doorway, he was a very attractive and 
compelling figure. 

‘I came to my brother, Mr. 
Cord,” he said, simply, “but I hear he’s 
not here any more. If I could speak to 
you alone for a few minutes—” He 
glanced at Eddie, whom he instantly 
recognized as the man who had not 
known how to talk to the woman in the 
world best worth talking to. 

“Oh, you may speak before Mr. Ver- 
Cord. ‘“‘He knows the 
knows your brother—knows 
-knows about you. In fact, 
we were just speaking about your paper 
in. However, I must tell 


see 


riman,”” said 
situation 


my children 


when you came In. 








THE 


BEAUTY AND 
you that Mr. Verriman doesn’t approve 
of Liberty. At least, I believe I under- 
l you right, Eddie.” And Mr. Cord, 


having thus assure¢ 


stoor 
1 himself a few min- 
utes 
fortably in his chair. 
“What's wrong per, Mr. 
Verriman?” said Ben, pleasantly. 
iddie did not love the adventure of 


to regain his pois de aned bac k colIn- 
with the pa 
mental combat, but he was no coward. 


be he said, “‘that it 
preaches such radical changes in our 


seems to me,” 
government that it is seditious. To be 
frank, Mr. Moreton, I think the govern- 
ment ought to suppress it.” 

the law. 
government can’t suppress us.” 


Sut we don’t break The 

“Then the laws ought to be changed 
so that it can.” 

“That’s all we advocate, Mr. Verti- 
man, the chaning of the law. It isn’t 
any more seditious for me to say it than 
for you to, is 1t?” 

Of course in Eddie’s opinion it was— 
much, much more seditious. Only some- 
how it was a difficult point to make 
clear, if a person was so wrongheaded he 
a he point 
was that he, Eddie, was right in want- 
ing the laws changed and Moreton was 
Any one, it seemed to Eddie, 


couldn’t see it for himself. 


wrong. 
would agree to that, unless he happened 
to agree with Moreton beforehand, and 
those were just the people who ought to 
be deported, imprisoned, or even perhaps 
in rare instances, as examples, strung up 
to lamp-posts. Only each time he tried 
to put these very natural opinions in 
they kept sounding wrong and 
tyrannical and narrow—qualities which 
Eddie knew he was entirely without. In 
order to counteract this effect, he tried 
at first to speak very temperately and 
calmly, but, unhappily, this only had 
the effect of making him sound patroniz- 
ing to Ben’s ears. 

In short, it was hardly to be expect d 
that the discussion would be amicable, 
and it was not. Each man began to be 
angry in his own way. Eddie shouted 
a little, and Ben expressed himself with 
turns of phrase quite needlessly insult- 


words, 
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ing. Ben found Verriman’s assumption 
that the profits of capital were bound up 
with patriotism, family life, and the 
Christian religion almost as irritating as 
Verriman found Ben’s assumption that 
the government of labor as a class would 
be entirely without the faults that have 
always marked every form of class gov- 
ernment. 

said 
Eddie, at last, “suppose you did divide 


* And suppose you got socialism,” 


everything up equally, don’t you sup- 
that 
strong, industrious men would have it 
all in their own hands?” 

“Very likely,” Ben, “but that 
would be quite a change from the present 
arrangement, wouldn't it?” 

Mr. Cord had a narrow escape from 
loud, would 
cost lim the friendship of the man with 
whom on the whole he really agreed. 
He thought it was time to interfere. 

“This is very interesting, Mr. More- 
ton,” he “but I faney it wasn’t 
about the general radical propaganda 
that you came 


pose in a few years the clever, 


said 


laughing out which have 


said, 


to see me,”’ 
He 


felt as a dog feels who is dragged out of 
the fi 


ow 


“No,” said Ben, turning slowly. 


ht just as it begins to get exciting. 
vo, [ came to see you about this un- 
fortunate engagement of my brother's. 

*Unfortunate?”’ Mr. Cord, 


” 


asked 
without criticism. 

“T should consider it so, and I under- 
stand you do, too.” 

Cord did not move an eyelash; this 
was an absolutely new form of attack. 
It had certainly never crossed his mind 
that any objection could come from the 
Moreton family. 

“You consider it unfortunate?” said 
Eddie, as if it would be mere insolence 
on Ben’s part to object to his brother’s 
marrying any one. 

“Will you give me your reasons for 
objecting?” said Cord. 

Ben smiled. “You ought to under- 
stand them,” he said, “for I 
they’re pretty much the same as your 
own. I mean they are both founded on 
I feel that it will be 


imagine 


class consciousness. 
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destructive to the things I value most in 
David to be dependent on, or associated 
with, the capitalistic group. Just as you 
feel it will be destructive to vour daugh- 
ter to be married to a tutor—a fellow 
with radical views and a_ seditious 
brother 

“One moment, one moment,” said 
Cord; “you've got this all wrong so far 
as I'm concerned. I do most emphat- 
ically disagree with the radical propa- 
ganda. I think the radical is usually just 
a man who hasn't got something he 
wants.” 

“And the conservative is a man who 
wants to keep something he’s got,” said 
Ben, less hostilely than he had spoken to 
Eddie. 

“Exactly, exactly,” said Cord. “In 
ideality there isn’t much to choose be- 
tween them, but, generally speaking, I 
have more respect for the man who has 
succeeded in getting something to pre- 
serve than for the man who hasn't got 
anything to lose.” 

“If their opportunities were equal.” 

“T say in general. There is not much 
to choose between the two types; but 
there is in my opinion a shade in favor 
of the conservative on the score of effi- 
ciency, and I am old-fashioned perhaps, 
but | like efficiency. If it came to a fight, 
[ should fight on the conservative side. 
But this is all beside the point. My 
objections to your brother, Mr. More- 
ton, are not objections to his group or 
class. They are personal to him. 
Damned personal.” 

* You don't like David?” 

“Why, he’s an attractive young fel- 
low, but, if you'll forgive my saying so, 
Mr. Moreton, I don’t think he’s any 
good. He's weak, he’s idle, he entirely 
lacks that aggressive will that—whether 
we have your revolution or not—is the 
only bulwark a woman has in this world. 
Why, Mr. Moreton, you are evidently a 
very much more advanced and danger- 
ous radical than your brother, but I 
should not have half the objection to 
Rey 


\ 


you that I have to him. There is on 


one thing that makes a difference in this 


world—character. Your brother hasn’t 
got it.” 

For an instant the perfect accuracy 
of Cord’s statements about David left 
Ben silent. Then he pulled himself 
together and said, with a firmness he did 
not wholly feel: 

“You hardly do Dave justice. le 
may not have great force, but he has 
talent, great sweetness, no vices—”’ 

“Oh, quite, quite, quite, quite,” said 
Cord, with a gesture of his long hand 
that should somehow have recalled to 
Ben the motion of a hand he had re 
cently kissed. 

*Tlowever,” said Ben, “‘there ts no 
use In our arguing about our differences. 
The point is we are agreed that this mar- 
riage ought not to be. Let us co-operate 
on that. Where could I find Dave? I 
believe if I could see him I’d have some 
effect on him.” 

“You mean you could talk him out of 
marrying the girl he loves?” 

“T might make him see the folly of 
oy 

“Well, [haven't said anything as bad 
about your brother as that, Mr. More- 
ton. But you do him injustice. You 
couldn’t talk him out of it, and if you 
could, she’d talk him right back into it 
again. But there is one thing to con- 
sider. I understand you make him an 
allowance. How about stopping that?” 

*T wouldn’t consider that for a mo- 
ment,”’ said Ben, with more temper than 
he had so far shown. “I don’t make 
him that allowance so that I can force 
him to do what I think best. I give it 
to him because he needs it. I don’t 
believe in force, Mr. Cord.”’ 

“Oh yes, you do, Mr. Moreton.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You were proposing to use a much 
more pernicious kind of force when you 
proposed talking the boy out of his first 
love. However, to be candid with you, 
I must tell you that the issue is dead. 
They ran off yesterday and were mar- 
ried in Boston.” 

There was a short silence and then 
Ben moved toward the door. 





ree ne 


SD 


Ce ees 


rO SEE YOt ABOUT THIS UNFOI 


“Won't vou stay to lunch?” said Mr. 
Cord. politely. 
* Thank 


wanted to be alone. 


Ben. He 


Like all dominating 


Vou, no,” said 
people who don't vet their own Way in 
his feelings were 
He took his hat from 
the disapproving ‘Tomes, and went out 


issue, 


an altruistic 
deeply wounded. 
to the sea to think. He supposed he was 
going to think about David's future and 
the terrible blow his paper had just 
received. 

\s the door closed behind him, Eddie 
turned to Mr. Cord with a world of re- 
proach in his eves. 

“Well,” he said, “I 
think you were unnecessarily gentle with 
that fellow.” 

“Seemed to me a fine young fellow,” 
said Mr. Cord. 

* Asking him to lunch,” said Eddie. 

“| did that for Crystal,” replied Cord, 
getting up and slapping his pockets—a 


must say, sir, I 


gesture which in some subconscious way 
he hoped would make Eddie go home. 
CXLI.—No. S841.—3 
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ENGAGEMENT OF MY BROTHER'S” 


“She's always so keen to meet new peo- 
ple. If that the editor of 
Liberty had been here while she was 
asleep and that I had not tried to keep 
him for her to see she would 


she heard 


whew! 
have made a scene.” 

** But she oughtn’t to see people like 
that,” protested Eddie, as if he 
talk 
“That was what I was just explaining 
to vou, Mr. Cord, when 


were 


trying to sense in a madhouse. 


“So vou were, Eddie, so you were,” 
said Mr. Cord. “Stay to lunch and tell 
Crystal. Or, rather,” he added, hastily 
the clock, 
lunch in an hour. [have to go now and 
see" Mr. Cord hesitated for the frac- 
“the gardener. If you 
gardeners now and then and 
let them scold you about the weather 
and the Lord’s arrangement of the sea- 
sons, they go mad and beat their wives. 
Eddie,” and Mr. Cord 
stepped out through the French window. 
It was only great crises like these that 


glancing at “come back to 


tion of a second 


don't see 


See vou later, 
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led him to offer himselt up to the attacks 
of his employees. 

\ severe elderly man with a long, flat 
upper lip and side-whiskers immediately 
sprang appare ntly from the earth and 


approached him He had exactly the 


manner of resolute gloom that a small 


boy has W hen something hieas rone Wrong 
he wants his mother to 


at s« hool and 


drag it out of him 


Good morning, sir”” he said. 

“Morning, MeWellar.’ said Cord, 
gaily. “Everything's all right, [ sup- 
pose.” 


McKellar shook his head. Everything 
was about as far from all right as it well 
could be. The cook was a violent maniac 
who required peas to be picked so Young 
that they 


Tomes and his footman were a band of 


weren't worth the picking. 
malicious pirates who took pleasure in 
cutting for the table the very buds which 
MecWellar was cherishing for the horti 
cultural show. And as for the season 
MeWKellar could not remember such a 
devastatingly dry August since he was 
a lad at home 

Why, MehKellar, we had rain two 
davs ago.” 

‘You wouldn't call that little mist 
rain, ir. 

And last week a periect downpour.” 

Ah. that’s the 
the soil.” Looking up critically at the 
heavens, MeWellar expressed his settled 
that im 
hardly al blade Or a shrub would he alive 
in the island of Newport 

“Well, that will save us all a lot of 
trouble, MeKellar,” said Mr. Cord, and 
prese ntly left his gloomy gardener He 
had attained his object. When li 
back into the Eddie had 


and he could go back to his new driver 


kind doesn’t sink into 


conviction two weeks’ time 


went 
house, LOT, 
Hh peace, 

He was not interrupted until ten min- 
utes past one, when Cry stal came into 
the room, her eves shining with exactly 
the same color that, hevond the lawn, 
Unlike Eddie, 
she looked better than In her fame \ dress. 
S| had on flat 


Lic 


the sea was displaying 


a cotton 


tennis shoes, 
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blouse and a duck skirt, and a russet- 
colored sweater, Miss Cox would have 
rejec ted every item of her costume ex 
cept the row of pearls, which just showed 
at her throat 
She kissed her father rapidly , and said 
“Good morning, dear. Are vou ready 
for breakfast—lunch [ mean?” 
a little bit 
reason that it seemed to her as if any one 
able to see that she was an 
entirely different Crystal from the one 


She was flustered for the 


would he 


of the evening before, and she was not 
quite sure what she was going to answer 
when her father said, as she felt certain 
he must say at anv moment, “My dear 
child, what has come over vou?” 

He did not say this, however. He held 
out his golf-club and said, “Got a new 


driver.” 
WT en. ves, dear, vers nice,’ said 
Crvstal. “But IT want to have lunch 


punctually to-day.” 
Mr. Cord sighed. 


Wavs very sympathetic. 


Crystal wasn’t al- 
“Tm ready,” 
he said, “only Eddie’s coming.” 

“Kiddie! 
her shoulders up, as if at the sight of a 
cobra in her path. “Why is Eddie com- 
ing to lunch? I did not ask him.” 

“No, my dear, I took that liberty,” 
replied her father. “It seemed the only 
way of getting rid of him.” 

“Well, T sha’n’t wait for him,” 
Crystal, ringing the bell. “I 
engagement at a quarter past two.” 

“At the golf-club7” asked her father, 
little. “You might 
drive me out, vou know.” 


exclaimed Crystal, drawing 


said 
have an 


his eve lighting a 


“No, dear; quite in the other direction 

with a man who was at the party last 
night.” 

“You enjoved the party?” 

“No, not a bit.”’ 

“But vou staved till morning.” 

“T stopped and took a swim.” 

“You enjoved that, I suppose?” 


His daughter glanced at him and 
turned crimson: but she did not have to 


that 
came, In response to her ring, and she 


answer, for at moment Tomes 


said 














THE BEAUTY 
“We won't wait lunch for Mr. Ver- 

riman, Tomes.” Then, as he went away, 

she asked, “And what was Eddie doing 

here this morning, anyhow?” 

replied Mr. 


noticed, Crystal, 


‘He was scolding me,” 
( ord. *Have 


what a lot of scolding is going on in the 


vou 


world at present? I beheve 
that that is why no one is 
work done 


getting any 


every one is so busy scold 
The 


scolding, 


ing everybody else 
politicians are 
and the 
scolding, and most of the 


fellows I know 


hewspapers are 


are scold- 
ing. I beheve Tve got 
hold of a great truth 
“And 
Eddie was 
asked Cry stall, 


may I ask what 
scolding 
about?” 
no more interested in 
great truths than most of 
us. 

“About you.” 

( rvstal moved her head 
about as if things had now 
reached a point where it 
wasn't even worth while to 
* About 
“It seems you're a so- 
dear. Eddie 
asked me how long it was 
had taken an in- 
ventory of your economic 
beliefs. I could not re- 
member that I ever had, 
but perhaps you will tell 
them to me now. That 
is,’ Mr. Cord added, “if 


you without 


be angry. me?” 
clalist, my 


since | 


ean do. it 
scolding me 


probably at 
impossible condition to impose nowa- 
days.” 

“It’s a pity Eddie,” said 
Crystal, fiercely. “Tf only stupid people 
would be content to be stupid. instead of 
trving to run the world 

“Ah, my dear, it’s only stupid people 
who are under the impression that they 
Good morning again, Eddie, we 
were just speaking of you.” 


about 


can, 


AND 
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Mr. Cord added the last 
without the slightest change of tone or 


sentence 


expression as his guest was ushered in by 
Tomes, who, catching Crystal's eves for 
fact than Eddie’s 
that luncheon was 


a more Important 


arrival, murmured 


served. 


McKELLAR. EVERYTHING’S ALI 


i SUPPOSE 


RIGHT, 


“Well, Eddie,” said Crystal, and there 
was a sort of gay vibration in her whole 
figure, and her tone was like a bright 
banner of war, “and so you came round 
to complain to my father, did vou?” 

Mr. Cord laid his hand on her shoul- 
der. “Do you think you could demolish 
Eddie just as well at table, my dear?” 
he said. “If so, there’s no use in letting 
the food get cold.” 
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“Oh, she can do it anywhere,” replied 
Eddie, bitterly, and then, striking his 
habitual note of warning, he went on, 
but honestly, Crvstal, if vou had 
heard what your father and I heard this 
morning—’ 

‘T had a visit from David's brother 
this morning,” put in Mr. Cord, “the 
editor of vour favorite morning paper.” 

Ben Moreton, here! Oh, father, why 
didn’t vou call me? Yes, T know,” she 
added, as her father opened his mouth 
to say that she had left most particular 
instructions that she was to be allowed 
to sleep as late as she could, “IT know, 
but vou must have known I should have 
wanted to look David's brother over. 
Has he long hair? Does he wear a soft 
tie? Did vou‘hate him?” 

‘Eddie didn’t take much of a faney 
to him ™ 

*T should say not. A damned, hollow- 
eved fanatic.” 

‘Is he as good-looking as David, 
father? What does he look like?” 

Mr. Cord hesitated. “Well, a little 
like mV engraving of Thomas Jefferson 
as a young man.” 

* He looks as if he might have a bomb 
in his pocket.” 

“Oh, Eddie, do keep quiet, there’s a 
dear, and let father give me one of his 
long. wonderful accounts. Go ahead, 
father.” 

“Well.” said Mr. Cord, helping him- 
self froma dish that Tomes was present 
“as L told vou, Kddie had 


dropped in very kindly to scold me about 


to him, 


Vou, when omes announced Mr. More- 
Lol Fomes thought he ought to be put 
straight out of the house. Didn't vou, 


“No, sir,” said Tomes, who was get- 
ting used to his employer, although he 
did not encourage this sort of thing, 
party ularly before the footmen. 

“Well, Moreton came in and. said, 
very simply —~ 


“Has he good manners, father?” 


“He has no manners at all,” roared 
Eddie. 


* Oh, how nice,” said Crystal, of whom 


it might be asserted without Hatters 
that she now understood in perfection 
the art of irritating Eddie. 

“He is very direct and natural,” her 
father continued. “He has a lot more 
punch than your brother-in-law, my 
dear. In fact, | was rather impressed 
with the voung fellow until he and 
Kddie fell to quarreling. Things did not 
vo so well, then.” 

“You mean,” said Crystal, the gossip 
rather getting the best of the reformer 
in her, “that he Jost his temper hor- 
ribly 2” 

“T should say he did,” said Eddie. 

“Well, Eddie, vou know vou were not 
perfectly calm.” answered Cord. “Let 
us say that they both lost their tem- 
pers, which is strange, for as far as I] 
could see they were agreed on many 
essentials. They both believe that one 
class in the community ought to govern 
the other. They both believe the world 
is ina very bad way; only, according to 
Kddie, we are going to have chaos if 
capital loses its control of the situation; 
and according to Moreton we are going 
to have chaos if labor doesn’t get con- 
trol. So, as one or the other seems bound 
to happen, we ought to be able to adjust 
In fact, Crystal, I 
have been interviewing MeKellar about 


oursely es to chaos. 


having a chaos - cellar built in the gar- 
den.” 

Eddie pushed back his plate, it was 
empty, but the gesture suggested that 
he could not go on choking down the 
food of a man who joked about such 
serious matters. 

*T must say, Mr. Cord,” he began, “I 
really must say He paused, sur- 
prised to find that he really hadn't any- 
thing that he must say, and Crystal 
turned to her father: 

“But vou haven't told me why he 
came. ‘To see Kugenia, I suppose?” 

“No: he hadn't heard of the marriage. 
He came to talk to his brother.” 

“For vou must know,” put in Eddie, 
hastily, “that Mr. Ben Moreton does 
not approve of the marriage—oh, dear, 
no. He would consider such a connec- 
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He dis- 


approves of Eugenia as a sister-in-law.” 


tion quite beneath his family. 


“How could any one disapprove of 
her?” asked her sister, hotly. 
said Eddie. 
“Tt’s not Eugenia; it’s capital More- 
ton disapproves of.” Mr. Cord went on. 


* Jevver hear such nerve?” 


patiently explaining. “ You see it never 
that the Moretons 
might object, but of course thes do. 
They regard us asa vers degrading Con 
Doubtless it Ben 


with con 


crossed our minds 


nection. will hurt 
Noreton to he 


nected with a financial pirate like my- 


his readers 
self, quite as much as it will hurt me in 


the eyes of most of mi\ fellow board 


members, when it becomes known that 
my son-in-law’s brother is the editor of 
eee 

The Moretons disapprove,” repeated 
Crystal, to whom the idea was not at all 
agreeable. 

* Disapprove, nonsense!” said Eddie. 
“IT believe he came to blackmail vou. 


To see what he could get out of you if 


“WHY 


AND 


IS EDDIE COMING TO LUNCH? 
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Well, 


wha not? Hf these fellows believe all the 


he offered to stop the marriage. 


money ought to be taken away from the 
capitalists, why should they care how 
it’s done? | can't No much ditference 
between robbing a man, and legislating 
his fortune out of 

“Well, LT must tell vou, father dear.” 
sid ( TN stal, exactly as if Maddie had not 
I think it was 


called 


been speaking, that 
horrid of 


When vou must have known 


vou not to have me 
“Crystal, vou're scolding me,” wailed 
I did 


ask him to luneh just for vour sake, al- 
though | Saw Kddie Was shoe ked, and | 


her father. “And most unjustly 


was afraid Tomes would give warning. 
1 did ask him, only he 


stay i 


sult wouldn't 


( rvstal rose from the table with her 


eve on the clock, and they began to 
make their way back to Mr. Cord’s 
study, as she asked: 


“Why wouldn't he stay?” 
“IT vathered because he didn’t want 





HIM ”’ 


I DID NOT ASK 
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to. Perhaps he was afraid he’d have to 
argue with Eddie 
labor all through lune h. Aid of course 
he did not know that [T had another 
beautiful daughter sleeping off the effects 
of a late party, or vers likely he would 


about capital and 


have accepted.” 
Vi ry likely he would. 
Just 
telephone rang. 


as they entered the study, the 
Crystal sprang to the 
instrument, brushing away her father’s 
hand, which had moved toward it. 

“It’s for me, dear.” she said, and con- 
tinued, speaking into the mouthpiece: 
~es, Hs 5. CC pause. “Where are 
vou? - Oh ves, I know the place. Vil 
be there in five minutes, in a little blue 
car.” She hung up the receiver, sprang 
up, and looked very much surprised to 
see Eddie and her father still there just 
* Good by, Keddie,” she said, 
“Tm sorry, but T have an engagement. 
Good-by, father.” 

“You don’t want to run me out to the 
golf-club first?” 

*“Not possibly, 
can take vou in the big ear.’ 

“Ves, but he'll scold me all the way 
there not 


as before. 


dear. The chauffeur 


about being room enough in 
the garage.” 

“Tm sorry, but I 
This is important. [T may 
Ill tell vou all about it this 
evening.’ And she left the room, with a 
smile that kept getting entirely beyond 


Cry stal was firm. 
ean t, dear. 
take a job 


her control. 

“What's this? What's this?” cried 
Eddie as the door shut. “A job. You 
wouldn't let Cry stal take a job, would 
you, Mr. Cord?” 

*T haven't been consulted,” said Mr. 
Cord, taking out 

“But didn't vou notice how excited 


his new driver again. 
I’m sure it’s decided.” 

| noticed, Eddie: but it looked 
How 


do you think we'd come out if [ gave 


she Wilts. 
** Ves, 


to me more like a man than a job 


vou a stroke and a half a hole?” 
Eddie 
answer 


In the mean time, Crystal was spin- 


was too perturbed even to 


ning along Bellevue Avenue, forgetting 
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to bow to her friends, and wondering 
why the car was going so badly until, 
her eve falling on the speedometer, she 
that mild 


thirty-five miles an hour. Sooner, there- 


noticed she was doing a 
fore, than the law allowed, she reached 
a small park that surrounds a statue of 
Perry, and there she picked up a pas- 
senger. 
the little door 
almost before she brought the car to a 
standstill. 

“When vou were little.” he said, “did 
vou ever imagine something wonderful 
that might like the 


opening and al delegation coming to elect 


Jen got in and shut 


happen door’s 
team, or 
whatever is a little girl’s equivalent of 
that 
imagining it, until it seemed as if it really 
were going to happen? Well, [have been 


you captain of the baseball 


and keep on imagining it and 


standing here saying to myself, Wouldn’t 
it be wonderful if Crystal should come in 
a little blue car and take me to drive? 
And, by 
me, but she actually did 

Tellme everything vou've done since 


Heaven! you'll never believe 


I Saw you, she answered, 

“TL haven't done anything but think 
about you. Ohves, [have, too. Pve re- 
appraised the universe. You see, you've 
just made me a preseat of a brand-new 
world, and I’ve been pretty busy, I can 
tell untving the string and un- 
wrapping the paper, and 
Crystal, it looks like a mighty fine pres- 
ent so far.” 

"On," 


charmingly.” 


Vou, 


bless me, 


“T think vou talk 
She had started to say, 
“vou make love charmingly,” but on 
second thoughts decided that the overt 
statement 


she said, 


had better come from him. 
‘Dear me,” she went on, “we have so 
much to talk about. There’s my job. 
Can't we talk a little about that?” 
They could and did. Their talk con- 
sisted largely in his telling her how much 
richer a render his 
been 


sery ice she could 


through having 


uncon- 
sciously steeped in beauty than if she 
had been merely intellectually instructed 

than if, as she more simply put it, she 


paper 
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had known something. And as he talked, 
her mind began to expand in the warm 
atmosphere of his praise and to give off 
its perfume like a flower. 

But the idea of her working with him 
day after day, helping the development 
of the paper which had grown as dear as 
a child to him, was so desirable that he 
did not dare to contemplate it unless it 
promised realization. 

“Oh.” he broke out, “vou won't ‘eally 
do it. Your family will object, or some- 
thing. Probably when [ go away to- 
night, I shall never see you again.” 

“You are still going away to-night?” 

*T must.” 

She looked at him and slowly shook 
her head, as a mother shakes her head 
at the foolish plans of a child. 

“T thought I 
weakly. 

“Why?” 

He groaned, but did not answer. 

She thought, “Oh, dear, I wish when 


Was going,” he said, 


men want to be comforteg they would 
not make a girl spend so much time and 


( 


IN FIVE MINUTES, IN 





BLUE CAR” 


A LITTLI 


energy getting them to say that they do 
Aloud she said: 

“You must tell me what’s the mat- 
ter.”’ 

“It’s a long story.” 

“We have all afternoon.” 

“That's it—we haven't all eternity.” 

“Oh, eternity,” said Crystal, dismiss- 


want it.” 


ing it with the Cord wave of the hand. 
“Who wants eternity? ‘Since we must 
die how bright the starry track,’ you 
know.” 

“No; what is that?” 

“T don’t remember.” 

“Qh.” 

After this meeting of minds they drove 
for some time in silence. Ben was seeing 
a new aspect of Newport—bare, rugged 
country, sandy roads, a sudden high 
rock jutting out toward the sea, a rock 
on which tradition asserts that Bishop 
Berkeley once sat and considered the 
illusion of matter. They stopped at 
length at the edge of a sandy beach. 
Crystal parked her car neatly with a 
sharp turn of the wheel, and got out. 
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tea-basket,”’ she 


over her shoulder. 


“There's a called 

Ben’s heart bounded at the news—not 
that he was hungry, but as the hour was 
now but little past half after two a tea- 
basket indicated a prolonged interview. 
He found it tucked away in the back of 
the car, and followed her. The Vsat down 
at the edge of the foam. He lit a pipe, 
( asped his hands about 
she curled her feet 


his knees and 
stared out to sea: 
erasped an ankle in her hand, 


; : . 
and woking at him, said: 


ow what makes vou 2roan so? 


“Tha 
said, “but I 
fmendship—trving to 
tenses. 


ent meant to be dishonest.” he 


have been obtaining vour 
under false pre 
; said Crystal. “Now 
isn't it silly to put that in.” 

He turned and smiled at her. She was 
* But, all the 


went on, “there is a barrier, a 


really incredibly sweet. 


same,” he 
real, tangible barrier between us.” 
Crvstal’s heart suffered a chill cons ul- 


sion at these words. “Good gracious 
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she thought. 
other 


“He's entangled with an- 
woman—oh dear!—:narriage 
But she did not interrupt him, and he 
continued : 

*T let you think that I was one of the 
that IT was 
asked to your party last might, whereas, 
as a matter of fact, I only watched 
Vou ‘ 


men vou might have known 


Crystal's mind, working with its nor- 
mal rapidits . invented, faced, and puss d 
fact that 


one ot the musicians. 


he must have been 
She said aloud: 
“T think I ought to tell you that I’m 


not much of 


over the 


al belever in barriers he 


tween sensible people who want friend 


ship.” 
* Friendship!” exclaimed Ben, as it 
that were the last thing he had come 


out on afternoon to 


il lovely stulnimer 
discuss. 

“There arent any real barriers any 
more,” Crystal continued. ** Differences 
of position, and religion, and all those 
don't 


Romeo and Juliet wouldn't have paid 


things seem to matter now. 





‘t HAVEN T MEANT TO 


I 


sE 


DISHONEST,” HE SAID 
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THE 


BEAUTY AND 
any attention to the little family dis- 
agreement if they had lived to-day.” 
“In the case of Romeo and Juliet, if I 
remember « orrectly ” said Ben, “it was 
not exactly a question of friendship.” 
She colored deeply, but he refused to 


modify his statement, for, after all, it 
was correct. “ But difference of opinion 
an obstacle,” he went on. ‘I have 


seen husbands and wives parted by dif- 
ferences of opinion in the late war. And 
as far as I’m concerned there’s a war on 
a different war, and I came here to 
try to prevent my brother marrying into 


now 


an enemy influence 

**Good Heavens!” cried ¢ 'rystal. a You 
are Ben Moreton! Why didn’t I see it 
I’m Crystal Cord,” and, lifting 
up her chin, she laughed. 

That laugh as the gulf 
opened between them seemed to him 


sooner. 


she could 
terrible. He turned his head away. 

“You don’t 
(He 


relations-in-law, 


She stopped laughing. 
think it’s amusing?” shook his 
head “That 
when we thought it was all so unknown 
and romantic? No wonder I felt at home 
with you, when I’ve read so many of 
your letters to David 
too 


read every word of the editorials. 


we re 


such nice letters, 
and I subscribe to your paper, and 
And 
to think that you would not lunch with 
me to-day, when my father asked you.” 

‘To think that it was you I was being 
asked to lunch with, and didn’t hnow 
it!” 

“Well, you dine 
she answered, stating a simple fact. 

“Crystal,” he said, and put his hand 
on hers as if this would help him through 
his long explanation; but the continuity 
of his thought destroyed and his 
spirit wounded by her immediately with- 
drawing it; and then 


vith us to-morrow,” 


Was 


so exactly does 
the spring of love resemble the uncertain 
glory of an April day—he was rendered 
perfectly happy again by perceiving that 
her action was due to the publicity of 
their position and not to repugnance to 
the caress. 

Fortunately he was a man not without 
invention, and so when a few minutes 
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later she suggested opening the tea-bas- 
ket, he insisted on moving to a more 
retired spot on the plea that the tea- 
kettle would burn of the 
wind; and Crystal, must have 
known that Tomes never gave her a tea- 
kettle, but made the tea at home and 
put it ina thermos bottle, at once agreed 


het ter out 
who 


to the suggestion. 
They moved back across the road, 
where irregular rocks sheltered small 


plots of grass and wild flowers, and here, 
instead of an Arcadian duet, they had, 
most unsuitably, their first quarrel. 

It began as quarrels are so apt to do, 
by a complete agreement. Of course he 
would stay over the next day, which was 
Sunday, and not very busy in the office 
of Liberty. In return he expected her 
undivided attention. She at once ad- 
mitted that this was part of the plan 
only there would have to be one little 
exception; she was dining out that 
Oh, well, that could be broken, 
couldn't it? She would like to break it, 
but it happened to be one of those en- 
gagements that had to be kept. Be 
could not understand that. 

At first she tried to explain it to him: 
She had chosen her own evening several 
weeks ago with these people, who wanted 
her to meet a friend of theirs who was 
motoring down specially from Boston. 
She felt she must keep her word. 

*T assure you I don’t want to, but you 
understand, don’t you?” 

If she had looked at his face she would 
not have asked the last question. He did 
not understand; indeed, he had resolved 
not to. 

“No,” he said, “I must own, I don’t. 
Ii you told me that you wanted to go, 
that would be one thing. I shouldn’t 
have a word to say then.” 

“Oh yes, you would, 
Crystal, but he did not notice her. 

“T can’t understand you're allowing 
yourself to be dragged there against your 
will. You say you despise this life, but 
you seem to take it pretty seriously if 
you can’t break any engagement that 
you may.” 


evening. 


”” 4 
jen,” said 
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* How absurd you are. Of course | 
often break engagements.” 
*T see. 


is sufficient. 


You do when the inducement 
Well, that makes it all 
perfectly clear.” 


She felt both angry and inclined to 


cry. She knew that to yield to either 
impulse would instantly solve the prob- 
lem and bring a very unreasonable 


young man to reason. She ran over both 
Registering 
that, 


not 


scenes in her imagination. 
anger, she would rise and Say 
really, Mr. Moreton, if he 
listen to her explanation there 


would 

asno use 
in prolonging the discussion. ‘That would 
He would take 
her in his arms then and there, or el 


be the critical moment. 
cme he 
would let her go, and they would drive 
in silence, and part at the little park, 
where of course she might say, “Aren't 
you silly to leave me like this?”—only 
her experience was that it was n 
practical to make up with an angry man 
in publie. 

To burst into tears was a safer method, 
but she had a natural repugnance to 
crying, and perhaps she was 
sciously aware that she might be left, 
after the quarrel was apparently mad 
up by this method, with a slight resent- 


\ To be 


subc on- 


HLY 
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against the man who had forced 
her to adopt so illogical a line of conduct 
A middle course appealed to her. She 
laid her hand on A few minutes 
before it would have seemed unbelie, 


ment 


sen’s. 


able to Ben that his own hand would 
have remained cold and lifeless under 
that touch, but such was now the casi 

“Ben,” she said, “if you go on being 


ble a second longer you must 


disagreea 
make up your mind how you will behave 
when I burst into tears.” 
**How I should behave?”’ 
She nodded. 
His hand clasped hers. 
how he should behave. 


He told her 
He even offered 
to show her, without putting her to the 
trouble of tears. 
‘You mean,” she 
would forgive me? 


said, “that you 
Well, forgive me, 
anyhow. I’m doing what I think is right 
about this old dinner. Perhaps I’m 
wrong about it, perhaps you're mistaken 
and I’m not absolutely perfect, but if 
I were, think what a lot of fun you would 
miss in changing me. And you know I 
never meant to abandon you for the 
whole evening. Ill get away at half 
past nine and we'll take a little turn.” 
So that was settled. 


conclude d. ) 


PAN 


BY 


HARRY 


LEE 


HEARD Pan pipe, beyond a turn, 
High on a windy mountain-way, 
And all my soul was mute to he 
What he, half-god, half-man, might say. 


I heard Pan pipe, and all my heart 
Went leaping, longing to the sound. 
But when I turned the rocky way, 


A blowing host o 


f bloom I found. 


I hear Pan pipe a many times, 


mo IS 


l 
Po feel 


Himself, | never, never see. 
is it with the wind that blows, 


it near, enough for me. 





THE LAST 


BY STEPHEN 


N those days all Italy was in turmoil 
lay covered with 
The emperor, the second 


and Lombardy 
blood and fire. 
Frederick of Swabia, was out to conquer 
His man Salinguerra held 
the town of Ferrara. The Marquis Azzo, 


once for all. 


being driven forth, could slake his rage 
only on such outlying castles as favored 
the imperial cause. 

Of these castles the Marquis Azzo 
himself sacked and burned many. But 
against the castle of Grangioia, remote 
in the hills, he sent his captain, Lapo 
Cercamorte. 

This Lapo Cercamorte was nearly 
forty years old, a warrior from boyhood, 
uncouth, barbaric, ferocious. One could 
think of no current danger that he had 
not encountered, no horror that he had 
not witnessed. His gaunt face was dull 
red, as if baked‘bv the heat of blazing 
towns. His coarse black hair had been 
thinned by the friction of his helmet. 
His nose was broken, his arms and legs 
were covered with sears, and under his 
chin ran a seam made by a woman who 
had tried to cut off his head while he 
From this 
Cercamorte’s voice was husky and un- 


lay asleep. wound Lapo 
certain. 

With a hundred men at his back he 
rode by night to Grangioia Castle. As 
day was breaking, by a clever bit of 
stratagem he rushed the gate. 

Then in that towering, thick-walled 
fortress, which had suddenly become a 
trap, sourmded the screaming of women, 
the boom of yielding doors, the clang of 
steel on black the battle- 
cries, wild songs, and laughter of Lapo 
Cercamorte’s soldiers. 


staircases, 


He found the family at bay in their 
hall, the father and his three sons naked 


ROOM 


PRENCH 


OF ALL 


WHITMAN 


except for the shirts of mail that they 
Behind these 
four huddled the Grangioia women and 
children, for the most part pallid from 
fury rather than from fear, silently 
awaiting the end. 


had hastily slipped on. 


However, Cercamorte’s purpose was 
not to destroy this clan, but to force it 
into submission to his marquis. So, 
when he had persuaded them to throw 
down their swords, he put off his flat- 
topped helmet and seated himself with 
the Grangioia men. 

A bargain ensued; he gave them their 
lives in exchange for their allegiance. 
And it would have ended there had not 
the sun, reaching in through a casement 
toward the group of silent women, 
touched the face of old Grangioia’s 
youngest daughter, Madonna Gemma. 

From the crown of her head, whence 
her hair fell in bright ripples like a gush 
of gold from the ladle of a goldsmith, to 
her white feet, bare on the pavement, 
Madonna Gemma was one fragile piece 
of beauty. In this hall heavy with torch 
smoke and the sweat of many soldiers, 
in this ring of bloodstained weapons and 
smoldering eyes, she appeared like a deli- 
cate dreamer enveloped by a nightmare. 
Yet even the long stare of Lapo Cerca- 
morte she answered with a look of 
defiance. 

The conqueror rose, went jingling to 
her, thumbed a strand of her bright hair, 
touched her soft cheek with his fingers, 
which smelled of leather and_ horses. 
Grasping her by the elbow, he led her 
forward. 

“Is this your daughter, Grangioia? 
Good. I will take her as a pledge of your 
loyalty.” 

With a gesture old Grangioia com- 
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manded his sons to sit still. After glower- 


ing round him at the wall of mail, he let 


his head sink down, 


and faltered: 

“Do you marry her, Cercamorte?” 

“Why not?” croaked Lapo. “Having 
just made a peace shall J vive offense so 
soon? No, in this case I will do every- 
thing according to honor.” 

‘That 
espoused Madonna Gemma Grangioia. 
Then, setting her behind his saddle on a 
cushion, he took her away to his own 
castle. This possession, too, he had won 
for himself with his sword. It was called 
Hornets’ Nest. 
Rude and strong, it crowned a rocky 
hilltop in a lonely res At the base of 
the hill clustered a few huts; beyond lay 
some little fields; then the woods spread 


Lapo Cercamorte 


morning 


the Vespaione, the Big 
ion. 
their tangles afar. 


Madonna 
this prison, 


herself in 
did not weep or ulter a sound 


Gemma, finding 
fo many days. 

Here pouncing 
upon such a treasure as had never come 
first 
His fire proved unable to melt 


Lapo Cercamorte, 


within his reach before, met his 
defeat. 
that ice. 
by the exquisiteness of his antagonist. 


Now, instead of 


ment, he met scorn 


His coarse mind was benumbed 
terror and self-abase- 
the cold contempt 
of a being rarified, and raised above him 
by centuries of gentler thought and liv- 
ing. When he laid his paws on her shoul- 
ders he felt that he held ther 
soft shell, empty of her in« 


Cc a pale, 
omprehen- 
sible spirit, which at his touch had van- 
ished into space. 

So he stood baffled, with a new longing 
that groped blindly through the veils of 
flesh and blood, like a brute tormented 
by the insatiable 
aspiration. 

It occurred to him that 
might be 


dawning of some 
the delicate 
pleased if her sur- 
So oiled 
windows, 
and a carpet laid for her feet at table 
in the hall. 
a white cloth on which she might wipe 


creature 
roundings were less soldierly. 


linen was stretched across her 


The board was spread with 


her lips, and in spring the pavement of 


her 


herbs. 


strewn with scented 
Also he saw to it that her meat 
was seasoned with quinces, that her 
wine was spiced on feast-days. 

He got her a little greyhound, but it 
sickened and died. Remembering that a 
comrade-in-arms possessed a Turkish 
dwarf with an abnormally large head, hx 
cast about to procure some such mon 
strosity for her amusement. He sent he: 
jewelry—necklaces torn by his soldiers 
from the breasts of ladies in surrendered 
towns, rings wrested from fingers raised 
in supplication. 

She wore none of these trinkets. In- 
deed, she seemed oblivious of all his 
efforts to change her. 

He left her alone. 

Finally, whenever Lapo Cercamorte 
met her in the hall his face turned dark 
and bitter. Throughout the meal there 
was no sound except the growling of 
dogs among the bones beneath the table, 


bower was 


the hushed voices of the soldiers eating 
in the body of the hall. Old one-eyed 
Baldo, Cercamorte’s lieutenant, voiced 
the general sentiment when he muttered 
into his cup: 

“This house has become a tomb, and 
I have a feeling that presently there may 
be corpses in | 

“She has the evil eye,” another as- 
sented. 
making horns with their 
fingers, they looked up askance toward 


Furtively 


the dais, at her pale young beauty glim- 
mering through rays of dusty sunshine. 
“Should there our 
shield-straps would burst and our weap- 
ons crack like glass. If only, when we 


had 


come an alarm 


took Grangioia Castle, a sword 
accidentally cut off her nose!’’ 

“God give us our next fighting in the 
open, far away from this jettatrice!” 

It presently seemed as if that wish 
were to be granted. All the Guelph party 
were then preparing to take the field 
together. In Cereamorte’s castle, dice- 
throwing and drinking gave place to 
drinking and plotting. Strange messen- 
In an upper chamber a 
shabby priest from the nearest town— 


gers appeared. 











THE LAST 
the stronghold of Count Nicolotto Muti 
—neatly wrote down, al Lapo’s dicta- 
tion, the tally of available men, horses, 
Then one morning Cerca- 


] 
and arms. 


morte said to Baldo, his heutenant: 

*“T am off for a talk with Nicolotto 
Muti. The house is in your care.” 

And glumly Lapo rede 


> W ithout al 


down from his 


lance toward the case- 


castle 


ments of Madonna Gemma’s bower. 
She watched him depart alone, his 
he Imet danglin from his saddle-bow. 


below her on the hillside, 

watching him, the 
Foresto, his graceful figure hinting at an 
origin superior to his station, his dark, 


4 fh ; 
peaked face seeming to mask some avid 


eo en she Saw, 


horse - boy, 


d dream. Was she wrong in 


that Foresto hated Lapo ¢ er- 


sinister 


suspecting 


amorte? Might he not become an ally 
avalnst her husband? 

Her gaze traveled on to the houses at 
the foot of the hill, to the hut where, 


under Lapo’s protection, dwelt a rene- 
gade Arabian, reputed to be a sorcerer. 
No doubt the Arabian knew 
poisons, charms that 
bodies, enchantments that wrecked the 
will and reduced the mind to chaos. 

Sut soon these thoughts were scat- 
tered by the touch of the spring breeze. 
She sank into a vague wonder at life, 
which had so cruelly requited the fervors 
of her girlhood. 

On the third day of Cercamorte’s ab- 
while Madonna Gemma was lean- 
ing on the parapet of the keep, there 
appeared at the edge of the woods a 
young man in light-blue tunic and hood, 
a small gilded harp under his arm. 


of subtle 


withered men’s 


sence, 


Because he was the young brother of 
Nicolotto Muti they admitted him into 
the castle. 

His countenance was effeminate, fer- 
vent, ard artful. The elegance of his 
manner was nearly Oriental. The rough 
grinned in amusement, or 
frowned in disgust. Madonna Gemma, 
confronted by his strangeness and com- 
plexity, neither frowned nor smiled, but 
looked more wan than ever. 


soldiers 
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Perfumed with sandlewood, in a 
white, gold-stitched bodice 
tight, its skirts voluminous, she wel- 
The re 


over, old Baldo spoke with the crone 


robe. its 


comed him in the hall. eption 
as maid: 

I do not know what this pretty little 
fellow has in mind. While I watch him 
for spy ing, do you watch him for love- 
If we 


pe rhi ps he has caught that new green- 


who served Madonna Gemma 


aiscover | Im at neith« r; 


north, and thinks him- 


ym the 
self a singing-bird 


sickness [r 


A. singing-bird what Raffaele 


Muti pi ved to be. 


was 


in the Mediterranean lands a new 
idea was beginning to alter the conduct 
of society. Woman, so long regarded as 


a soulless animal, born only to drag men 


down, was being transfigured into an 


immaculate goddess, an angel in human 
shape, whose business was man’s refor- 
mation, whose right was man’s worship. 
That cult of Woman had 
vented by the lute-plavying nobles of 
Provence. But quickly it had begun to 
spread from from 
land to another. 
southern France, sometimes 


been in- 


court to court, 
So now, in Italy as in 


in wild hill 


castles as wellasin the city palaces,a hymn 


one 


of adoration rose to the new divinity. 
This was the song that Raffaele Muti, 
plucking at his twelve harp strings, 
raised in the hall of the Big Hornets’ 
Nest at twilight. 
He sat by the fireplace on the guests’ 
The 


wall-rings, 


settee, beside Madonna Gemma. 
torches, dripping fire in the 
cast their light over the faces of the won- 
dering servants. The harp twanged its 
plaintive interlude; then the song con- 
tinued, quavering, soaring, athrob with 
this new pathos and reverence, that had 
crept like the counterfeit of a celestial 
dawn upon a world long obscured by a 
brutish dusk. 

Raffaele Muti sang of a woman ex- 
alted far above him by her womanhood, 
which rivaled Godhood in containing 
all the virtues requisite for his redemp- 
tion. Man could no longer sin when once 
she had thought pityingly of him. Every 
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de ! musil he noble if rooted in love of 
her. All that one asked was to worship 
her ineffable superiority. How griev- 
ously should one affront her virtue, if 
But should 


one dream of them, pray God she might 


ever one dreamed of kisses! 


never stoop that far in merey! No, pas- 
sion must never mar this shrine at which 
Raffaele knelt. 

In the ensuing silence, which quivered 
from that ery, there stole into the heart 
of Madonna Gemma an emotion more 
precious, just then, than the peace that 
follows absolution—a new-born sense of 
feminine dignity, a glorious blossoming 
of pride, commingled with the tenderness 
of an immeasurable gratitude. 

About to part for the night, they ex- 
changed a look of tremulous solemnity. 

Her beauty was no longer bleak, but 
rich—all at once too warm, perhaps, for 
a divinity whose only office was the 
guidance of a troubadour toward asceti- 
His frail comeliness was radiant 
with his poetical ecstasy of a sudden 
too flushed, one would think, for a youth 
Whose aspirations were all toward the 


Cism. 


intangible. Then each emerged with a 


' 


start from that delicious spell, to remem- 
ber the staring servants. 


They said good-night. Madonna 
Gemma ascended to her chamber. 

It was the horse-boy Foresto who, 
with a curious solicitude and. satisfae- 


tion, lighted Raffaele Muti up to bed. 
But old Baldo, strolling thoughtfully 
in the courtyard, caught a young cricket 
chirping in the grass between two pav- 
On the ericket’s back, with 
a straw and white p int, he traced the 
Muti device—a tree transfixed by an 
arrow. Then he put the cricket into a 
little iron box together with a rose, and 
the box to am: 


ing-stones 


gave n-at-arms, saying! 


‘Ride to Lapo Cercamorte and de- 
liver this into his hands.” 


Next day, on the sunny tower, high 
above the hillside covered with spring 


LHe- 


flowers, Raffaele resumed his song. 


sat at the feet of Madonna Gemma, who 
Wore a grass-green gown embroidered 


with unicorns, embl as of purity. The 
crone was there also, pretending to doze 
in the shadows; and so was Foresto the 
horse-boy, whose dark, still face seemed 
now and again to mirror Raffaele’s look 
of exultation—a look that came only 
when Madonna Gemma gazed away 
from him. 

But for the most part she gazed down 
at Raffaele’s singing lips, on which she 
discerned no guile. 

Tireless, he sang to her of a world 
fairer even than that of her maidenhood. 
It was a region where for women all feel- 
ing of abasement ceased, because there 
the troubadour, by his homage, raised 
one’s soul high above the tyranny of 
uncomprehending husbands. 

She learned—for so it had been de- 
cided in Provence—that high sentiment 
was impossible in wedlock at its best; 
that between husband and wife there 
was no room for love. Thus, according 
to the Regula Amoris, it was not only 
proper, but also imperative, to seek out- 
side the married life some lofty love- 
alliance. 

The day wore on thus. The sun had 
distilled from many blossoms the whole 
intoxicating fragrance of the springtime. 
A golden haze was changing Madonna 
Gemma’s prison into a paradise. 

Her vision was dimmed by a glittering 
film of tears. Her fingers helplessly un- 
folded on her lap. She believed that at 
last she had learned love’s meaning. 
And Raffaele, for all his youth no novice 
at this game, believed that this dove, 
too, was fluttering into his cage. 

By sunset their cheeks were flaming. 
At twilight their hands turned cold. 

Then they heard the bang of the gate 
and ihe croaking voice of Lapo Cerca- 
morte. 

He entered the hall as he had so often 
the terror-stricken 
enemies, clashing at each ponderous, 
swift step, his mail dusty, his hair wet 
and disheveled, his dull-red face resem- 
bling a mask of heated iron. That atmos- 
phere, just now swimming in languor, 
was instantly permeated by a wave of 


entered houses of 
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force, issuing from this herculean body 
and barbaric brain. When he halted 
before those two they seemed to feel the 
heat that seethed in his steel-bound 
breast. 

His disfigured face still insolvable, 
Lapo Cercamorte plunged his stare into 
Madonna Gemma’s eyes, then looked 
into the eyes of Raffaele. His hoarse 
voice broke the hush; he said to the 
young man: 

“So you are the sister of my friend 
Count Nicolotto?” 

Raffaele, having licked his lips, man- 
aged to answer: 

“You mean his brother, sir. 

Lapo Cercamorte laughed loud; but 
his laugh was the bark of a hyena, and 


his eyes were balls of fire. 

“No! with these legs and ringlets? 
Come here, Baldo. Here is a girl who 
What do you say, to 


says she is a mal 
speak only of this pretty skin of hers? 

And with his big hand suddenly he 
ripped open Raffaele’s tunic half way to 
the waist, exposing the fair white flesh. 
The troubadour, though quivering with 
shame and rage, remained motionless, 
staring at the great sword that hung in 
its scarlet sheath from Lapo’s harness. 

Old one-eyed Baldo, plucking his mas- 
ter by the elbow, whispered: “Take 
care, Cerecamorte. His brother Nicolotto 
is your ally. Since, after all, nothing 
much has happened, do not carry the 
offense too far.”’ 

“Are you in your dotage?” Lapo re- 
torted, still glaring with a dreadful in- 
terest at Raffaele’s flesh. “Do you 
speak of giving offense, when all I desire 
is to be as courteous as my uneducated 
nature will allow? She must pardon me 
that slip of the hand; I meant only to 
stroke her cheek in compliment, but in- 
stead I tore her dress. Yet I will be a 
proper courtier to her still. Since she 
iS now set on going home, I myself, 
alone, will escort her clear to the for- 
est, in order to set her upon the safe 
road.” 

And presently Madonna Gemma, 
peering from her chamber window, saw 


her husband, with a ghastly pretense of 
care, lead young Raffacle Muti down the 
hill, into the darkness from which there 
came hever a sound, 

It was midnight when Lape “‘erca- 
morte re-entered the castle, anu called 
for food and drink. 


Now the shadow over the Big Hor- 
nets’ Nest obscured even the glare 
of the summer sun. No winsome 
iusion of nature’s could brighten this 
little world that had at last turned 
quite sinister. In the air that Madonna 
Gemma breathed was always a chill of 
horror. At night the thick walls seemed 
to sweat with it, and the silence was like 
a great hand pressed across a mouth 
struggling to give vent to a scream. 

At dinner in the hall she ate nothing, 
but drank her wine as though burning 
with a fever. Sometimes, when the still- 
ness had become portentous, Lapo rolled 
up his sleeves, inspected his scarred, 
swarthy arms, and mumbled, with the 
grin of a man stretched on the rack: 

“Ah, Father and Son! if only one had 
a skin as soft, white, and delicate as a 
girl's!” 

At this Madonna Cemma left the 
table. 

Once more her brow became bleal er 
than a winter mountain; her eyes were 
haggard from nightmares; she trembled 
at every sound. Pacing her bower, in- 
terminably she asked herself one ques- 
lion. And at last, when Lapo would 
have passed her on the stairs, she hurled 
into his face: 

“What did you do to Raffaele Muti?” 

He started, so little did he expect to 
hear her voice. His battered coun- 
tenance turned redder, as he noted that 
for the sake of the other she was like an 
overstretched bow, almost breaking. 
Then a pang stabbed him treacherously. 
Fearing that she might discern his 
misery, he turned back, leaving her limp 
against the wall. 

He took to walking the runway of the 
ramparts, gnawing his fingers and mut- 
tering to himself, shaking his tousled 





(re 


hair. With a sigh, as if some thoughts 
were too heavy a burden for that iron 
frame, he sat down on an archer’s ledge, 
to stare toward the hut of the renegade 
Arabian. Often at night he sat thus, 
hour after hour, a coarse creature made 
romantic by a flood of moonlight. And 
as he bowed his head the sentinel heard 
himfetchagroansuc has one utters whose 
life escapes through a sword-wound. 

One-eyed Baldo also groaned at these 
goings-on, and swallowed many angry 
speeches. But Foresto the horse-boy 
hegan to hum at his work. 

This Foresto had attached himself to 
Lapo’s force in the Ferrarese campaign. 
Ilis habits were solitary. Often when his 
work was done he wandered into the 
woods, to return with a capful of berries 
ora squirrel that he had snared. Because 
he was silent, deft, and daintier than a 
horse-be rv ought to be, Lapo finally bade 
him serve Madonna Gemma. 

Watching his dark, blank face as he 
strewed fresh herbs on her pavement, 
she wondered: 

“Does he know the truth?” 

Their glances met; he seemed to send 
her a veiled look of comprehension and 
promi ce. Burt whe never he appeared the 
crone was there. 

One morning, however, Foresto had 
time to whisper: 

“The Arabian.” 

What did that mean? Was the Arab 
magician, recluse in his wretched hut 
helow the castle, prepared to serve her? 
Was it through him and Foresto that she 
might hope to escape or at the least to 
manage some revenge? Thereafter she 
often watched the renegade’s window, 
from which, no matter how late the hour, 
shone a glimmering of lamplight. Was he 
busv at his magic? Could those spells be 
enlisted on her side? 

Then, under an ashen sky of autumn, 
as night was creeping in, she saw the 
Arabian ascending the hill to the castle. 
His tall figure, as fleshless as a mummy’s, 
was swathed in a white robe like a wind- 
ing sheet: his heaked face and hollow 
eve-sockets were like a vision of Death. 
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Without taking her eyes from him, 
Madonna Gemma crossed herself. 

Baldo came to the gate. The ghostly 
Arabian uttered: 

* Peace be with you. I have here, un- 
der my robe, a packet for your master.”’ 

“Good! Pass it over to me, unless i| 
will turn my nose into a carrot, or add a 
tail to my spine.” 

The foreigner, shaking his skull-like 
head, responded: 

“T must give this packet into no hands 
but his.” 

So Baldo led the sorcerer to Cerca- 
morte, and for a long while those two 
talked together in private. 


Next day Madonna Gemma _ noted 
that Lapo had on a new, short, sleeveless 
surcoat, or vest, of whitish leather, 
trimmed on its « dges with vair, and laced 
down the sides with tinsel. In this festive 
garment, so different from his usual 
attire, the grim tyrant was ill at ease, 
secretly anxious, almost timid. Avoiding 
her eye, he assumed an elaborate care- 
lessness, like that of a boy wno had been 
up to some deviltry. Madonna Gemma 
soon found herself connecting — this 
change in him with the fancy white- 
leather vest. 

fn the hall, while passing a platter of 
figs, Foresto praised the new garment 
obsequiously. He murmured: 

“And what a fine skin it is made of! 
So soft, so delicate, so lustrous in its 
finish! Is it pigskin, master? Ah, no; il 
is finer than that. Kidskin? But a kid 
could not furnish a skin as large as this 
one. No doubt it is made from some 
queer foreign animal, perhaps from a 
beast of Greece or Arabia?” 

While speaking these words, Foresto 
flashed one look, mournful and eloquent, 
at Madonna Gemma, then softly with- 
drew from the hall. 


She sat motionless, wave after wave of 
cold flowing in through her limbs to her 
heart. She stared, as though at a basi- 
lisk, at Lapo’s hew vest, in which she 
seemed to find the answer so long denied 
her. The hall grew dusky; she heard 
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a far-off ery, and when she meant to flee, 
she fainted in her chair. 

For a week Madonna Gemma did not 
rise from her bed. When finally she did 
rise she refused to leave her room. 

But suddenly Lapo Cercamorte was 
gayer than he had been since the fall of 
Grangioia Castle. Every morning, when 
he had inquired after Madonna Gem- 
ma’s health, and had sent her all kinds 
of tidbits, he went down to sit among 
his men, to play mora, to test sword- 
blades, to crack salty jokes, to let loose 
his husky guffaw. At times, cocking his 
eye toward certain upper casements, he 
patted his fine vest furtively, with a 
gleeful and mischievous grin. To Baldo, 
after some mysterious nods and winks, 
he confided: 

“Everything will be different when 
she is well again.” 

“No doubt,’ snarled old Baldo, 
scrubbing at his mail shirt viciously. 
“Though I am not in your confidence, I 
agree that a nice day is coming, a beau- 
tiful day like a pig. Look you, Cerca- 
morte, shake off this strange spell of 
folly. Prepare for early trouble. Just as 
a Venetian sailor can feel a storm of 
water brewing, so can I feel, gathering 
far off, a storm of arrows. Do you notice 
that the crows hereabouts have never 
been so thick? Perhaps, too, I have seen 
a face peeping out of the woods, about 
the time that Foresto goes down to pick 
berries.” 

*You chatter like an old woman at a 
fountain,” said Lapo, still caressing his 
vest with his palms. “I shall be quite 
happy soon yes, even before the Lom- 
bard league takes the field.” 

Baldo raised his shoulders, pressed his 
withered eyelids together, and answered, 
in disgust: 

“God pity you, Cercamorte! You are 
certainly changed these days. Evidently 
your Arabian has given you a charm 
that turns men’s brains into goose- 
eggs.” 

Lapo stamped away angrily, yet he 
Was soon smiling again. 
And now his coarse locks were not 
Vout. CXLI No. 841 


unkempt, but cut square across brow 
and neck. Every week he trimmed his 
finger-nails; every day or so, with a 
flush and a hangdog look, he drenched 
himself with perfume. Even while wear- 
ing that garment—at thought of which 
Madonna Gemma, isolate in her cham- 
ber, still shivered and moaned—Cerea- 
morte resembled one who prepares him- 
self for a wedding, or gallant rendezvous, 
that may take place any moment. 

Sometimes, reeking with civet-oil, he 
crept to her door, eavesdropped, pon- 
dered the quality of her sighs, stood 
hesitant, then stealthily withdrew, 
grinding his teeth and wheezing: 

“Not vet. Sweet saints in heaven, 
what a time it takes!” 

He loathed his bed, because of the 
long hours of sleeplessness. He no longer 
slept naked. At night, too, his body was 
encased in the vest of whitish soft skin 


One morning a horseman in green and 
yellow scallops appeared before the 
castle. It was Count Nicolotto Muti, 
elder brother of the troubadour Raffaele. 

Lapo, having arranged his features, 
came down to meet the count. They 
kissed, and entered the keep with their 
arms round each other's shoulders 
Foresto brought in the guest-cup. 

Nicolotto Muti was a thin, calm poli- 
tician, elegant in his manners and 
speech, his lips always wearing a sympa- 
thetic smile. By the fireplace, after chat- 
ting of this and that, heremarked, with his 
hand affectionately on Cercamorte’s knee: 

“T am trying to find trace of my little 
Raffaele, who has vanished like a mist. 
It isysaid that he was last seen in this 
neighborhood. Can you tell me any- 
thing?” 

Lapo, his face expressionless, took 
thought, then carefully answered: 

“Muti, because we are friends as well 
as allies I will answer you honestly. Re- 
turning from my visit with you, I found 
him in this hall, plucking a harp and 
singing love-songs to my wife. I say 
frankly that if he had not been your 
brother I should have cut off his hands 
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and his tongue. Instead, I escorted him 
to the forest and set him on the home 
road. I admit that before I parted from 
him I preached him a sermon on the 
duties of boys toward the friends of their 
families. Nay, fearing that he might not 
relate his adventure to you, in that dis- 
course IT somewhat pounded the pulpit. 
Well, ves, I confess that I gave him a 
little spanking.” 

Count Nicolotto, without showing any 
surprise, or losing his fixed smile, de- 
clared: 

“Dear comrade, it was a young man, 
not a child, whom you chastised in that 


} 


way. In another instance, as of course 
you know, such an action would have 
been a grievous insult to all his relatives. 
Besides, IT am sure that he meant no 
more than homage to your lady—a com- 
pliment common enough in these modern 
times, and honorably reflected upon the 
husband. However, I can understand 
the feelings of one who has been too 
much in the field to learn those innocent 
new gallantries. Indeed, I presume that 
I should thank you for what you be- 
lieved to be a generous forbearance. But 
all this does not find me my brother.” 

And with a sad, gentle smile Count 
Nicolotto closed his frosty eves. 

(‘ercamorte, despite all this cooing, 
received an impression of enmity. As 
always when danger threatened, he be- 
came still and wary, much more re- 
sourceful than ordinarily, as if perils 
were needed to render him complete. 
Smoothing his vest with his fingers that 
were flattened from so much sword- 
work, Lapo said: 

“TI feel now that I may have been 
wrong to put such shame upon him. On 
account of it, no doubt, he has sought 
retirement. Or maybe he has journeyed 
abroad, say to Provence, a land free 
from such out-of-date bunglers as I.” 

Nicolotto Muti made a deprecatory 
vesture, then rose with a rustle of his 
green and yellow scallops, from which 
was shaken a fragrance of attar. 

7 My good friend, let us hope so.” 

It was Foresto who, in the courtyard 


held Muti’s stirrup, and secretly pressed 
mto the visitor’s hand a pellet of parch- 
ment. For Foresto could write excellent 
Latin. 

No sooner had Count Nicelotto re- 
gained his strong town than a shocking 
rumor spread round—Lapo Cercamorte 
had made Raffaele Muti’s skin Into a 
vest, with which to drive his wife mad. 

In those petty Guelph courts, wher- 
ever the tender lore of Provence had 
sanctified the love of troubadour for great 
lady, the noblemen cried out in fury; the 
noblewomen, transformed into tigresses, 
demanded Lapo’s death. Old Grangioia 
and his three sons arrived at the Muti 
fortress raving for sudden vengeance. 
There they were joined by others, rich 
troubadours, backed by many lances, 
whose rage could not have been hotier 
had Lapo, that “wild beast in human 
form,’ defaced the Holy Sepulchre. At 
last the Marquis Azzo was forced to 
reflect: 

*Cereamorte has served me well, but 
if I keep them from him our league may 
be torn asunder. Let them have him. 
But he will die hard.” 

Round the Big Hornets’ Nest the 
crows were thicker than ever. 


One cold, foggy evening Lapo Cerca- 
morte at last pushed open his wife’s 
chamber door. Madonna Gemma was 
alone, wrapped in a fur-lined mantle, 
warming her hands over an earthen pot 
full of embers. Standing awkwardly be- 
fore her, Lapo pere eived that her beauty 
was fading away in this unhappy soli- 
tude. On her countenance was no trace 
of that which he had hoped to see. He 
swore softly, cast down from feverish 
expectancy into bewilderment. 

“No,” he said, at length, his voice 
huskier than usual, “this cannot con- 
tinue. You are a flower transplanted 
into a dungeon, and dying on the stalk. 
One cannot refashion the past. The 
future remains. Perhaps you would 
flourish again if I sent you back to your 
father?” 

He went to the casement with a heavy 
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step, and stared through a rent in the 
oiled linen at the mist, which clung 
round the castle like a pall. 

“Madonna,” he continued, more 
harshly than ever, in order that she 
might not rejoice at his pain, “IT ask 
pardon for the poorness of my house. 
Even had my sword made me wealthy, I 
should not have known how to provide 
appointments pleasing to a delicate 
woman. My manners also, as I have 
learned since our meeting, are unsuit- 
able. The camps were ny school, and 
few ladies came into them. It was not 
strange that when Raffaele Muti pre- 
sented himself vou should have found 
him more to your taste. But if on my 
sudden return I did what I did, and thus 
prevented him from boasting up and 
down Lombardy of another conquest, it 
was because [ had regard not only for 
my honor, but for yours. So [I am not 
asking your pardon on that seore.”’ 

Lowering her face toward the red em- 
bers, she whispered: 

“A beast believes all men to be 
beasts.” 

“Kiss of Judas! Are women really 
trapped, then, by that gibberish? 
Madonna, these miaowing troubadours 
have concocted a world that they them- 
selves will not live in!) Have I not sat 
swigging in tents with great nobles, and 
heard all the truth about it?) Those fel- 
lows always have, besides the lady that 
they pretend to worship as inviolate, a 
dozen others with whom the h irp-lwang- 
ing stage is stak 

“All false, every word,” Madonna 
Gemma answered. 

* Because ladies choose to think so 
the game goes on. Well, Madonna, re- 
member this. From the moment when I 
first saw you I, at least, did you no 
dishonor, but married you promptly, 
and sought your satisfaction by the 
means that [ possessed. I was not un- 
aware that few wives come to their hus- 
bands with affection. Certainly I did 
not expect affection from you at the first, 
but hoped that it might ensue. So even 
Lapo Cercamorte became a flabby fool, 


when he met one in comparison with 
whom all other women seemed mawkish. 
Since it was such a fit of driveling, let us 
put an end to it. At sunrise the horses 
will be ready. Good night.” 

Leaving her beside the dying embers, 
he went out upon the ramparts. The fog 
was impenetrable; one could not even 
see the light in the sorcerer’s window. 

“Damned Arabian!” growled Lapo, 
brandishing his fist. He sat down beside 
the gate-tower, and rested his chin on 
his hands. 

“How cold it is,” he thought, “how 
lonely and dismal! Warfare is what I 
need. Dear Lord, let me soon be killing 
men briskly, and warming myself in the 
burning streets of Ferrara. That is what 
I was begotten for. [have been lost in a 
maze.” 

Dawn approached, and Lapo was still 
dozing beside the gate-tower. 

With the first hint of light the sentinel 
challenged; voices answered outside the 
gate. It was old Grangioia and his sons, 
calling up that they had come to visit 
their daughter. 

“Well arrived,” Lapo grunted, his 
brain and body sluggish from the chill. 
He ordered the gate swung open. 

Too late, as they rode into the court- 
yard, he saw that there were nearly a 
score of them, all with their helmets on. 
Then in the fog he heard a noise like an 
avalanche—the clatter of countless steel- 


clad men scrambling up the hillside. 


While running along the wall, Lapo 
Cercamorte noted that the horsemen 
were hanging back, content to hold the 
gate till remforced. On each side of the 
courtyard his soldiers were tumbling out 
of their barracks and fleeing toward the 
keep, that inner stronghold which was 
now their only haven. Dropping at last 
from the ramparts, he joined this re- 
treat. But on gaining the keep he found 
with him only some thirty of his men; 
the rest had been caught in their beds. 

Old Baldo gave him a coat of mail. 
Young Foresto brought him his sword 
and shield. Climbing the keep-wall, 


tex. 
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Cercamorte squinted down into the 
murky courtyard. That whole place 
now swarmed with his foes. 

Arrows began to fly. A row d object 
sailed through the air and landed in the 
keep; it was the head of the Arabian. 

“Who are these people 2” asked Baldo, 
while rapidly shooting at them with a 
bow. “There seem to be many knights; 
half the shields carry devices. Ai! they 
| » fired tl barracks. Now we shall 
make them out.” 

he flames le: ped up in great sheets 
producing the effect of an infernal noon. 
‘ he masses In the CO irtvard, inhuman- 
looking in their ponderous, barrel-shaped 
helmets, surged forward at the keep with 
a thunderous outcry: 

“Crangioia! Grangioia! Ilavoe on 
(‘ereamorte!”’ 

“Muti! Muti! Havoe on Cerca- 
sti ae 

“God and the Monfaleor 

“Strike for Zaladino! 


Cercamorte! 


Havoe on 


Lapo bared his teeth at them “By 
the Five Wounds! half of Lombardy 
seems to } here. Well, m Baldo, be- 
fore they make an end of us shall we 
show them some little tricks?” 

*You have said it, Cercamorte. One 
more good scuffle, with a parade of all 
our talent.” 

The assailants tried beams against the 
keep gate; the defenders shot them 
down or hurled rocks upon their heads. 
But on the wall of the keep Cercamorte’s 
half-clad men fell) sprawling, abristle 
with feathered shafts. A beam reached 
the gate and shook it on its hinges. 
| ipo, one ear shot away, drew his sur- 
viving soldiers back into the hall. 

He ordered torches stuck into all the 
wall-rings, and ranged his men on the 
dais Be hind them, in the doorway lead- 
ing to the upper chambers and the high 
tower, he saw his wife, wild-looking, and 
whiter than her robe. 

“Go back, Madonna. It is only your 
family calling with some of their friends. 
I entered Grangioia Castle abruptly; 
how it is tit for tat.” 


The crone brought two helmets, which 
Lapo and Baldo put on. Then, drawing 
their long swords, they awaited the 
onset. 

The keep gate yielded, 2nd into the 
hall came rushing a wave ot peaked and 
painted shields. But before the dais the 
wave paused, since in it were those who 
could not forego the joy of taunting 
Lapo Cercamorte before killing him. So, 
suddenly, all his antagonists contem- 
plated him in silence, as he crouched 
above them with his sword and shield 
half raised, his very armor seeming to 
emanate force, cunning, and peril. 

“Foul monster!” a muffled voice 
shouted. “Now youcometo your deat! vr 

‘Now we will give vour carcass to the 
wild beasts, your brothers!’ 

“Let my daughter pass’ through,” 
bawled old Gran lola: th hn, rece i\ ing ho 
response, struck clumsily at Lapo. 

With @ twist of his sword Lapo dis- 
armed the old man, calling out: 

“Keep off, kinsman! I will not shed 
Grangioia blood unless Vou force me to 
it. Let Muti come forward. Or yonder 
gentleman dressed up in the white eagles 
of Este, which should hide their heads 
with their wings, so long and faithfully 
have I served them.” 

But none was ignorantof Cercamorte’s 
prowess; so, after a moment of seeth- 
ing, they all came at him together. 

‘| he swordblades rose and fe I] sO 
swiftly that they 


light; the deafening clangor was pierced 


seemed to be ares of 


by the howls of the dying. The dais 
turned red—men slipped on it; Cerca- 
morte’s sword caught them; they did not 
rise. He seemed indeed to wield more 
swords than one, so terrible was_ his 
fighting. At his back stood Baldo, his 
helmet caved in, his mail shirt in rib- 
bons, his abdomen slashed open. Both at 
once they saw that all their men were 
to right and left they 
broke through, gained the tower stair- 
case, and locked the door behind them. 


down. Hewing 


On the dark stairway they leaned 
against the wall, their helmets off, gasp- 





Aaah 





peewee erect na 
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ing for breath, while the enemy ham- 
mered the door. 

“How is it with you?” puffed Lapo, 
putting his arm round Baldo’s neck. 

“They have wrecked my belly for me. 
I am finished.” 

Lapo Cercamorte hung his head and 
sobbed, “My old Baldo, ny comrade, it 
is my folly that has killed you.” 

“No, no. It was only that I had sur- 
vived too many tussles; then all at once 
our Lord recalled my case to his mind. 
But we have had some high times to- 
gether, eh? 

Lapo, weeping aloud from remorse, 
patted Baldo’s shoulder and kissed his 
withered cheek, Lamplight flooded the 
staircase; it was Foresto softly de- 
scending. The rays illuminated Ma- 
donna Gemma, who al! the while had 
been standing close beside them. 

“Lady,” said Baldo, { ebly, ~ can you 
spare me a bit of your veil? Before the 
door falls I must climb these steps, and 
that would be easier if I could first bind 
in my entrails.” 

They led him upstairs, Lapo on one 
side, Madonna Gemma on the other, 
and Foresto lighting the way. They 
came to the topmost chamber in the 
high tower—the last room of all. 

Here Cercamorte kept his treasures— 
his scraps of looted finery, t 
taken from fallen knights, the garrison’s 
surplus of arms. When he had locked 
the door, and with Foresto’s slow help 


he weapons 


braced some pike-shafts against it, he 
tried to make Baldo lie down. 

The old man vowed profanely that he 
would die on his feet. Shambling to the 
casement niche, he gaped forth at the 
dawn. Below him a frosty world was 
emerging from the mist. He saw the 
ring of the ramparts, and in the court- 
yard the barrack ruins smoldering. Be- 
yond, the hillside also smoked, with 
shredding vapors; and at the foot of the 
hill he observed a strange sight—the 
small figure of a man in tunic and hood, 
feylike amid the mist, that danced and 
made gestures of joy. Baldo, clinging to 
the casement-sill on bending legs, sum- 


moned Cercamorte to look at the danc- 
ing figure. 

“What is it, Lapo? A devil?” 

“One of our guests, no doubt,” said 

Cercamorte, dashing the tears from his 
eyes. “Hark! the door at the toot of 
the stairease has fallen. Now we come 
to our parting, old friend.” 
“Give me a bow and an arrow,” cried 
Baldo, with a rattle in his throat. ** Who- 
ever that zany is, he shall not dance at 
our funeral. Just onemoreshot, my Lapo 
You shall see that I still have it 
me.” 

Cercamorte could not deny him this 


last whim. He found and strung a bow, 


in 


and chose the Ghibelline’sv ar-arrow. By - 


0 drew in his 


hind them, young Fores 
breath with a hiss, laid his hand on his 
dagger, and turned the color of « lav. ( Nd 
Baldo raised the bow, put all his remain- 
ing strength into the draw, and uttered a 
cracking shout of bliss. The mannikin 
no longer danced; but toward him, from 
the hillside, some men in steel were ri 


n- 
ning. Baldo, sinking back into Cerca- 
morte’s arms, at last allowed himself to 
be laid down. 

Through the door filtered the rising 
tumult of the enemy. 

Lapo Cercamorte’s blood-smeared vis- 
age turned businesslike. Before grasping 
his sword, he bent to rub his palms on 
the grit of the pavement. While he was 
stooping, young Foresto unsheathed his 
dagger, made a_ catlike step, and 
stabbed at his master’s neck. But 
quicker than Foresto was Madonna 
Gemma, who, with a deer’s leap, im- 
prisoned his arms from behind. Cerca- 
morte discovered them thus, struggling 
fiercely in silence. 

“Stand aside,” he said to her, and, 
when he had struck Foresto down, 
“Thank you for that, Madonna. With 
such spirit to help me, I might have 
worthy sons. Well, here they come, and 
this door is a flimsy thing. Get yourself 
into the casement niche, away from the 
swing of my blade.” 

A red trickle was running down his 
legs; he was standing in a red pool. 
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It began again, the splitting of panels, 
the cracking of hinges. The door was 
giving; how only the pike-shafts held it. 
Then came a pause. From far down the 
staircase a murmur of amazement swept 
upward; a babble of talk ensued. Silence 
fell. Cercamorte let out a harsh laugh. 

“What new device is this? Does it 


need so much chicanery to finish one 


man?” 

‘Time passed, and there Was ho sound 
except a long clattering from the court- 
yard. Of a sudden a new voice called 
through the broken door: 

“Open, Cercamorte. I am one man 
alone “ 

“Come in without ceremony . Here I 
am, waiting to embrace you.” 

“Tam Ercole Azzanera, the Marquis 
Azzo’s cousin, and your true friend. I 
swear on my honor that I stand here 
alone with sheathed sword.” 

Lapo kicked the pike - shafts away, 
and, as the door fell inward, jumped 
back on guard. At the threshold, unhel- 
meted, stood the knight whose long sur- 
coat was covered with the white eagles 
of Este. He spoke as follows: 

“Cercamorte, this array came up 
against vou because it was published 
that vou had killed and flayed Raffaele 
Muti, and, out of jealous malignancy, 
were wearing his skin as a vest. But just 
how a marvelous thing has happened, 
for at the foot of the hill Raffaele Muti 
has been found, freshly slain by a wan 
dered arrow. Save for that wound his 
skin is without flaw. Moreover, he lived 
and breathed but a moment ago. So the 
Whole tale was false, and this war against 
you outrageous. All the gentlemen who 
came here have gone away in great 
amazement and shame, leaving me to 
ask pardon for what they have done. 
Forgive them, Cercamorte, in the name 
of Christ, for they believed themselves 


to be performing a proper deed.” 

And when Lapo found no reply in his 
head, Ercole Azzanera, with a humble 
bow, descended from the high tower and 
followed the others away. 


Lapo Cercamorte sat down on a stool. 
* All my good men,”’ he murmured, “and 
my dear gossip, Baldo! My castle rushed 
by so shabby a ruse; my name a laugh- 
ing-stock! And the Marquis Azzo gave 
them my house as one gives a child a 
leaden gimerack to stamp on. All be- 
cause of this damned vest, this silly 
talisman which was to gain me_ her 
love. ‘In the name of Christ,’ says 
my friend, Ereole Azzanera. By the 
Same! if I live I will go away to the 
heathen, for there is no more pleasure in 
Christendom.” 

So he sat for a while, maundering 
dismally, then stood up and made for the 
door. He reeled. He sank down with a 
clash. Madonna Gemma, stealing out 
from the casement niche, knelt beside 
him, peered into his face, and ran like 
the wind down the staircase. In the hall, 
with lifted robe she sped over the corpses 
of Cercamorte’s soldiers, seeking wine 
and water. These obtained, she flew back 
to Lapo. There the crone found her. 
Between them those two dragged him 
down to Madonna Gemma’s chamber, 
stripped him, tended his wounds, and 
hoisted him into the bed. 

Flat on his back, Cercamorte fought 
over all his battles. He quarreled with 
Baldo. Again he pondered anxiously 
outside Madonna Gemma’s door. He 
instructed the Arabian to fashion him a 
charm that would overspread his ugly 
face with comeliness, change his uncouth- 
He insisted on wear- 
ing the vest, the under side of which 
was scribbled with magical signs. 

Madonna Gemma sat by the bed all 
day, and lay beside him at night. On 
rising, she attired herself in a vermilion 
gown of Eastern silk. Into her golden 
tresses she braided the necklaces that he 
had offered her. Her tapering, milky 
fingers sparkled with rings. Her for- 
mer beauty had not returned—another, 
greater beauty had taken its place. 


ness into gentility. 


A day came when he recognized her 
face. Leaning down like a flower of 
paradise, she kissed his lips. 
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CHEMISTRY 


BY 


i ET us begin with a little homily on 
fashions and styles. They domi- 


nate. us, and we may as well admit it. 
Probably not a man of us would be will- 
ing to walk down street in a hunter’s 
pink coat, even though the day were 
cold, the coat warm, and the fit com- 
fortable. We are, all of us, and I confess 
it for myself, afraid to be different from 


other people, or even to appear so. We 
live in the chains of convention, and 
most of us glory in our shackles. We 


follow the human bell-wether in his 


goings-outand his comings-in, in his dress, 


his habits, his virtues, and his vices; and 
we follow him in his thoughts. 
It is, however, abundantly worth 


while, I think, to wander off occasionally 
by ourselves in meditation, and to con- 
might 
other 


sider in what kind of a world we 
be living if we to follow 
leadings and were to think differently 


were 


from our accustomed ways of thinking. 
In what follows it will be my purpose 
that it the fashion 
something of chemistry; 
that whoever lacked this understanding 
would ignorant, and that, 


acknowledge igno- 


to Imagine were 


to know 


be deemed 
ashamed to 
we should all profess to have a 
chemical There would 
doubtless be hypocrites among us— 
those who, professing a chemical con- 
But 
persons of this sort we have always with 


eing 
rance, 


conscience. 


science, had no conscience at all. 


us, and if convention required such a 
profession from them, it might be that 
even out of their hypocrisy the lesser 
evil would develop. 

Therefore, I shall imagine that chem- 
istry, which has more to do intimately 
with the processes of life than any other 
study—it is broader than physiology, 
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which teaches us the functions of organs, 
while chemistry teaches us their opera- 
tions—I shall imagine, I repeat, that 
chemistry were in the public mind, and 
that 
incorporated in the mores, in the cus- 
This is not t! Cc 
We study the subject 
t in the laboratory and in 
t we do not take it hom: 
Let us avail ourselves of some 


the chemical view of things were 
toms, in the folkways. 


case at present. 


and practise i 
the works; bu 
with us. 
very simple, some very homely exam- 
ples to make this point clear. 

Suppose a chemist’s wife or his mother 
or sister buys a number of yards of cloth 
It is to be a 


winter gown, and its purpose, as dis- 


to be made into a gown. 


tinguished from a summer garment, is to 
keep her warm. She wants it to be of 
wool, because she knows by experience 
that wool is warmer than cotton or linen. 
In making the purchase she asks the 
clerk in the store if it is all wool, and she 
is assured that it is. The clerk does 
not know except that the buyer said so, 
and the chances are that the buyer does 
not know except that the jobber from 
whom he purchased it said so. And the 
that a 


so, and he 


jobber does not know except 
manufacturer’s agent said 
may have been at slight pains to find 
out. We know very well that if we boil 
a little sliver of the goods in a test-tube 
in a solution of caustic soda the wool 
will dissolve, and the cotton will not; 
it is one of the simplest tests that can be 
made, and it can be accomplished in five 
But I doubt if one in a thou- 
the 
wife or mother may buy goods supposed 
to be woolen that are in large part cot- 
ton, and she may, and often does, catch 


minutes. 
sand chemists does this thing. So 


cold because of this fact. 
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Again, the cloth to be all 
wool, as guaranteed, but to be made of 
stuff woven and sold and worn and dis- 
times 


suppose 


carded and recovered so 
that the fibers are not long enough to 
hold the material together, and that the 
cloth is more like a film of putty than a 
well-woven fabric. It may have a fine 
finish and yet lack the strength to hold 
A glance through a cheap 
but how 
many of us have a microscope in the 


many 


its shape. 


microscope will reveal this 


house for testing fabrics and groceries? 
The act is simplicity itself, but how 
many of us practise it? 

This may sound like seolding, but, if 
so, I assure you it is directed as much 
against myself as against anybody else. 
We do not make these easy tests because 
others do not make them. It seems so 
hard 
different from others, and it is so easy 
them and to after 


indeed, almost impossible, to be 
to imitate follow 
them 

If chemistry were a conscious subject 
in the public mind, it is probable that 
one of the greatest of the arts, which is 
also within the domain of science, the 
art of cooking, would receive the atten- 
tion it deserves. Let us imagine our- 
selves to be he ings from another planet 

from Mars, for instance—engaged in 
observing the habits of men and women 
of this earth. 
selves to be enlightened in science, and 
might re- 


authorities 


Let us also consider our- 


without prejudice. Then we 
port to Martian 
American habits in relation to food and 
clothing in this fashion: 


our upon 


“Our observations in the temperate 
zone of the North American continent 
lead us to believe that the people suffer 
Accord- 


ing to their very curious customs, they 


from a confusion of the senses. 


fashion their clothes rather with an eve 


to appearance than for purposes of 
warmth, or covering qualities, or com- 
fort. 


and central parts of the great republic 


More particularly in the eastern 


their summer weather is of a tropical 


nevertheless, their men wear 


nature; 
clothes of wool throughout the hot sea- 


Now wool is, from the structure of 
its fibers, the warmest of their fabrics, 
and it is only with difficulty that it may 
be made clean. They have other fabrics, 
of cotton and of linen, which provide 
easy passage of air, and which, there- 
much more suitable for hot 
weather, and they may be washed again 
and again without deteriorating. Every 
passing breeze which the wearer of cot- 
ton or linen encounters causes his per- 
spiration to evaporate, and by this endo- 
thermic process his skin is cooled in the 
hottest weather. Nevertheless, very few 
men wear such fabrics. Custom demands 


son. 


fore, are 


wool, which is neither cool nor cleanly in 
their tropic summers. Therefore, Amer- 
ican men, both rich and poor alike, per- 
severe throughout their seasons of ex 
treme heat in wearing these expensive, 
unclean, and uncomfortable garments. 
“More remarkable still are their meth- 
ods of preparing food. Eating and drink- 
ing the most 
known to man, because what he con- 


are intimate processes 
sumes is about to become a part of his 
very self. Here we observe that, in rela- 
tion to food, women care more for its 
appearance than for its taste, whereas 
men usually care more for its taste and 
odor than for its appearance. Neverthe- 
less, the preparation of foods is assigned 
chiefly to women. Cooking, which is a 
chemical art, is not generally treated 
art, but 
rather as a trade. Now it is a science and 


either as a science or as an 
an art at the same time, but we also note 
that among these curious people science 
Oc- 


casionally we have observed cooking Car- 


and art are not yet even wedded. 


ried on as a science, with calories meas- 
ured and proteins, carbohydrates, etc., 
duly recorded, but it is nearly always 
done without the illumination of art, 
without imagination; and usually it fails 
to please, because it fails esthetically; 
because, in a gastronomic sense, it is an 
ugly thing, offensive both to taste and 
in the same sense, so 
inert as to be repulsive. Some food 
chemists, and occasionally some medical 
authorities on diseases of the digestive 


smell, or else it is, 
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tract, never seem to realize that the 
process of eating consists, first, in stimu- 
lation; second, mastication; and third, 
digestion. 

**Man is so constructed that he needs 
the ministration of art on every hand— 
but he does not seem to realize it, except 
when he suffers from ennui; and then he 
usually attributes this to some other 
cause; he is likely, for instance, to find 
fault with the proper scientific prepara- 
tion of his food on the false premise that 
if it is chemically correct it must be 
esthetically wrong. 

“The kitchen, or laboratory, in which 
his food is prepared is usually placed in 
the basement, or back of his dwelling- 
place, so that it occupies the least desir- 
able part of the house. The women of his 
family strive to avoid the work entailed 
in the preparation of eatables, and prefer 
to pay large sums to have it done badly 
rather than to do it themselves. Kitchen 
and secullery are usually combined in the 
same room, so that all the gross work of 
cleansing and peeling and cutting up is 
made part of the cooking. They do not 
distinguish between the labor of the 
scullion and the art of the cook. They 
combine inonetheleast agreeable andthe 
most honorable duties of the household. 

“They have not yet reached the stage 
in which the master of the house is also 
the cook, for the reason that he should 
not intrust this delicate and important 

rt to anvbody else. Let us consider the 
improvement which such a change in 
their customs would bring about. It is a 
mistake to declare that the men would 
not have the time. Most men do not 
work over eight hours a day in that 
country, and the claim that when the 
day’s work is over the head of the family 
is too tired to do anything is an error in 
psychology. He is not too tired to read 
his paper or to play a game of billiards 
at his club or elsewhere, or, as he fre- 
quently did until lately, to sit down and 
drink a considerable measure of ethyl 
alcohol mixed with water, sugar, and 
fragrant ethers, esters, and other organic 
bodies, at some place on his way home. 

Vor. CXLI.—No. 841.—6 


“Good form would require of him that 
he be an artist in respect to cookery, and 
he would therefore he ashamed to be 
incompetent, or ignorant of its refine- 
ments. He would surely be exnected to 
cook the repast if he entertained his 
friends, because to offer his friends food 
for the cooking of which he was not re- 
sponsible would be a confession of his 
incompetence and ignorance. It would 
be a far greater social disability for a 
man of years to be unable to cook 
than for a young man to be unable to 
dance. 

“Americans are wasting their sub- 
stance and using up the proper inheri- 
tance of their children by the high cost of 
their living. The reason for this is plain. 
They do not know how to cook; they 
do not know the gustatory value of 
herbs; the women they employ to pre- 
pare their nourishment know cooking 
merely as a trade, and they lack the cult- 
ure and imagination to make savory 
dishes of any but the most expensive 
materials. Under intelligent guidance 
the cost of food might be reduced in re- 
markable measure and a better order of 
living attained. Under such circum- 
stances the kitchen and the dining-room 
would be one, while the scullery would be 
a place apart. The scientific householder 
would insist that his materials be made 
ready; he would compute a proper hal- 
ance of food values; he would operate 
with test-tubes for his flavors and with 
scales for his proportions; and so great 
is the possible variety that no two meals 
would be alike. He could maintain 
laboratory cleanliness instead of kitchen 
cleanliness, which would be a marked 
step in hygienic advance; and of every 
evening meal he could make a feast. 

“In their prehistoric days—when high 
orders of civilization also reigned—the 
smell of cookery was so pleasant that 
burnt-offerings were made to the gods, 
to the end that they might enjoy the 
savory incense from them. Americans 
now claim that the smell of cooking is 
offensive to them, but with methods 
available for controlled draughts, and 
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electric and gas cooking, the preparation 
of the evening meal could well be made 
a pleasurable ceremony. 

The responsibility for artistic cook- 
ery on the part of every householder 
would develop other arts in life, and it is 
these which are most needed. If a man 
lacked the intelligence to learn the chem- 
istry of foods and the esthetic capacity 
to prepare the 


. , 
enjovable and 


- life more 
might well 





pa lol worthy ne would 
| to acknowl dullard in 
Line ices of | he conse- 
q F 


“o much for the comments of the 
Imavinary Martians. Now let us come to 
‘ wain, while our visitors fly back 
to their home planet, and lect us proceed 
to imagine how things would be if we 
had, all of us, a chemical 
What should we say loa high-pre sure 


conscience. 
steam locomotive? As boys, of course, 
we should want to drive it, but as men 
we should be irritated by its waste. 
What should we sav to digeing coal at 
he mines—and wasting it in the digging 
and breaking it in breakers—and 
wasting some and grading it—and 
wasting some... and transporting it 
wasting some and weighing 
and storing and loading it on trucks, and 
reweighing and trucking and delivering 

! wasting a lot more—and_ the 


' De enna igh 
edore work of storing it in our cel- 


lars, and burning it in our wasteful fur- 
naces and grates and kitchen stoves? It 
ould offend us, and we should insist on 
better order of things. We know better 
now, but, I repeat, we lack the chemical 
conscience to insist that such wasteful 
methods of exhausting our great heritage 
of the fossil heat of the sun be abolished. 
And we should demand better ways. 
What should we think of Niagara 
Falls? I can but repl 
proposed by my friend, 


y using an idea 
Dr. Arthur D. 
Little, of Boston, who drew a picture of 
that vast power of falling water put to 


human use, and be 


e this another pict- 


31 
ure—that of a huge bonfire of coal, main- 


tained as an international show, capable 


of developing the same measure of power 
to offset it. He visualized the many 
thousand miners at work, the trains run- 
ning day and night, and the coal fed to 
the great fire in chutes, making a cok 

sal, a magnificent, exhibition. But fo: 
how long should we allow such a waste 
to go on, increasing, as if would, the 


cost of living to us all? That falling 
hic unie dnd Nace 


water, however, not put 


the effect of just such a great, wasteful 


bo ire, and by our very nes lect to use 
it we do increase our costs of living in the 


exacl measure as if computed in term 


of burning coal. 

We need a quis kened sense of the 
che mistry of thing : We are lin Ing i 
sort of fool's paradise in which we 
increasing prices and rents and wa 
and costs until, un! ss we f ke heed, vi 
shall nol he able to sell a cotton h und 
kerchief in competition with any other 


country that makes them—and we need 
chemistry to save us, to help us econo- 
mize. Chemistry aids industries; th 

is already established, although many 
industries are laggard in research. But 
our more immediate need ts to bring 

into daily life. We must, for instance 
find some bleaching agent other thay 


chlorine for the family wash. 


Chemi 
industry furnishes the chlorine in o1 
form or another to the laundries, and th: 
laundries can stand it, but the families 
A Fellow of the Mellon Insti- 
tute made some experin ents with men’ 
collars to determine the effect of chlori 
bleach. He laundered one S¢ ries 1th 
+} 


bleach and another control series with- 


cannot. 


out it, and the bleached collars broke 
after seven to nine washings, while the 
unbleached stood twenty-five washings. 
Threads which broke when a weight of 
1,725 grams was attached to them 
were washed and bleached twenty times 
and then a weight of 100 grams broke 
them. It is economically wrong to go on 
making and destroying cotton cloth that 
way—especially when cotton is both 
scarce and expensive. On the other hand, 


there is no reason why we should not 
sprinkle our streets with chlorinated 
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water in the interest of good health. 
That is something we “haven’t got 
around to” yet, although the experiment 
was tried, once, over a small area, in 
Philadelphia, for a little while, without 
keeping any records, and, since nobody 
noticed anything, the plan was given up. 
In the mean time we let our streets go 
foul, and literally we rend our garments 
with chlorine, in the name of progress! 

‘Yo wander away from the household, 
the kitchen, the washtub, and the things 
of every day, it would be of great advan- 
tage to us if chemical thought, or, rather, 
thoughts in regard to chemistry, were 


more frequent, more general, more com- 
mon. I am not singing the praises of 
chemical jargon; what I have in mind 
is a more general understanding and 
imagination in chemistry. In this re- 
spect the Postulates of Irving Langmuir 
bid fair to be of singular helpfulness. 
They aid us to picture what happens in 
every chemical reaction, from a lighted 
candle to the complex problems of 
laboratory research. We can only touch 
lightly on this immense work, 

Langmuir holds with the brilliant but 
lamented Mosely, who was killed as a 
common soldier at the battle of Gallipoli, 
at the age, as I recall it, of twenty-four, 
that the atomic number of each element 
in the Periodic table, beginning with 
hydrogen as No. 1; helium as 2; lithium, 
No. 3, ete., down to uranium, No. 92, 
is also an index of the positive charges 
upon the nucleus of its atom. The 92 
possible elements are numbered from 1 
to 92 accordingly as their atomic weights 
increase. Then the atomic number 
would also indicate the number of elec- 

ons in each atom, because the elec- 
trons are negatively charged, and we 
assume a negative charge to offset each 
positive charge. Now Langmuir pro- 
poses that the habitat of each electron in 
an atom is circumscribed, and that their 
positions, one beyond the other, are in 
layers, and that the outside of every 
atom, except those of hydrogen and 
helium, may be considered, as to the 
average positions of its electrons, as a 


tetrahedron; as approximating the 
form of a cube—like a child’s toy block. 
There is a place for an electron at every 
one of its eight corners. Helium is per- 
fectly balanced with a pair of electrons 
opposite a pair of positive charges, while 
all the other inert gases are perfectly 
balanced, with every available space, 
both within and at the so-called corners 
of the outer cubes, taken up by an elee- 
tron. The atoms of these gases are, 
therefore, complete symmetrical enti- 
ties, and for that reason they do not 
form molecules, and they are inert; they 
do not combine. In no other element 
than the inert gases is every one of the 
eight corners of the cube or spaces in 
what he calls the outer shell of the mole-— 
cule occupied by an electron. 

He postulates that while electrons 
normally repel one another, in the pres- 
ence of positive charges they group 
themselves in pairs and in groups of 
eight, and that this drive to frame them- 
selves up into pairs or octets is greater 
than the electrostatic force which holds 
them in position on the outer layer of 
atoms. And he makes this taking and 
giving of pairs of electrons among atoms 
and molecules the basis of all chemical 
combination and reaction. When, then, 
an atom or group of atoms loses or gains 
electrons, so that its number of electrons 
is either greater or less than the positive 
charges upon the nucleus, it becomes an 
ion. This stands to reason, because 
under the conditions stated it is bound 
to be either positively or negatively 
charged. 

Now if this theory works out as well 
in practice as it promises to do, we shall 
have some remarkable means of making 
evident chemical reactions. By the help 
of these or other theories we shall be able 
to see in imagination the various and 
sundry steps of every chemical reaction, 
and we shall get much farther ahead 
than we do now. If we could see clearly 
in imagination the molecules of those 
organic bodies which produce dyes—in 
short, if we could develop stereochem- 
istry to such a degree that we could build 
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up molecules by means ol blocks prop- 
er}: cle signated to indicate the compo- 


nent atoms, and with hooks affixed for 


bonds, Wwe should know what we vant; 


we should avoid unnecessary 


experi- 
] 


] j } ms 
ment, and we should advance chemustry 
I 


na remarkable measure, In the reat 
d in of olfactory phenomena we 
should, with a better understanding of 
the forms of molecules and of the forces 


within them, get bevond the technology 


o! perfume industry and 
p! ses of this Cinder ‘human 
Of course the ch« mistry of ol ‘ties is 


. nip 
COntLeSS 


not chemistry for every man. 


frankly that it reaches clear beyond 
chemistry for me. But, as we have set 
forth in another ess y, we have in our 
noses the only human organ whereby we 


may become cognizant of matter in an 


extraordinary state of attenuation. If 
cl ists ean tea } kind tl he 
| mn nose We h hile for this 1 V 
reason, they will have mad tar greater 
contribution to humanity than the dis- 
co ry of coal dy Ol high-speed 
stecl, or anything else that increases 
wealth without increasing our under- 
standing. Chemis ry has made mar- 
velous contributions to teel logy d 
t Ith; it has provided important ad- 


vance in al ‘ ng 

and combating disease. Now let u pe 
that it will make still greater contribu- 
tions which will aid in the d 
] 


velopn ent 


of the human mind and human under- 
standin 
Still another su yect on \ hich we need 


light is the labile nature of living matter 


The re’ 
proteins and amino acids, of glycogen 


and 


rsible status of, for instance, 


sugar, of the innumerable reversible 
fil d irre versible processes of metabolism, 
should be made comprehensible and 


opened up to us, so that we may get 


closer to nature and reach deeper into 


When the under- 


standing of these things is clear to chem- 


thy processes of life 


ists somebody will be able 
them 
that 


to explain 
Of course it is not to be expected 
every man will colMpre hend every 
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by step, but if this is done 
then chemists wil] compre- 


id also the prin iple s of the reacti: 
and it is the philosophy of these which 
every man should know. 

r sense of atoms and inolecules 


} 
\ il] cilsQ) hane 


for a far more clear-cut 
understanding of things beyond chen 


istrv. We have tried, for 


instance, to 
astronomic magnitudes and ge: 


logic ages, and in our religious concepts 


{ ( ve influenced us. IT want to ; 
in all reverence, that I believe we have, 

any of us, tended to push away from 
us e idea of divinity, the sense of ( | 


that we may have, by these very attri- 
tte vastness of space and of 
powel and of might. We 


comed into o r col 


have not wel- 
sciousness the re¢ 

and 
ar beyond our grasp are to be found 
i) initely minute as well as in t 
infinitely great. We shall find high iiu- 
i that 


nature 





nunation here. I verily believ 
we grow in understanding of 
deeper mysteries, and that in 
this knowledge we may approach nearer 
to Divinity—the Divinity that will al 
Ways be far be vond us, because of o1 


ge 
1; 
I 


sh ll sec 


mited capa ities to explore a 
raf rstan 1. | believe the re is om me he r. 2 


reverent understand) 


iltie¢ na a more 
x 1. _ Ss 
aw: us as We approach neare! 
Prutl 
T) ( bie ras we are still tox a4 
from the chemist of things, and 


: — ; 7 Re 
the whole world lacks enough familiarity 
with it to put it to every ~<day use in 


Lhinkn li we Can Carry oul che mical 


philosophy home with us it will help to 


avoid waste, to live better at less cost, 
er ; : 
and thus to si more, to Improve our 


2° eB ° ’ 
bits of life and mind, t put an end to 


public waste and the waste of our na- 
tional estate; it will help us to add one 
of our five senses, now sorely neglected, 
to the development of life and under- 
standing; it will develop the imagina- 
tion, and give us a more comprehensive 
sense of religion, the while it also gives 


This 


us a clearer understanding of life. 
is chemistry for every man! 





THE 
BY VAN 


ISS LANSING was speaking, and 
young Buller held up his hand as 


N 


s ; 
though to compet attention 


something 
is coming; don’t miss it. 

“Tn the chord of 
while man may be the doniunant, 
is certainly the tonic element.” 


As Mis 


stec ly edged, 


human experience, 


Lansing’s voice, 


full, impre 


somewhat 


came to a ‘ssive 


; , . , 
stop, young Buller clapped his hands 

. ory ° } ’ or 
softly. Phumb-nail sketches—what! 


he curgled 


*“Snay } d ‘veloped, 


printed, and framed while you wait 
that’s Cora.” 

Miss Lansing looked distinctly 
noved. “You alw: 


your oar, Bully,” she said, coldly, ““be- 


an- 
iVS will be '. ittin in 
fore you know which way the 
going. Incidentally 
Drayton's at five. ti 

“Tt doesn’t matter in the least—”’ he 
began, but Miss Lansing overruled the 
of the hand. 


commanded. 


hoat is 
, Vou are due at the 


Go get your hat. 


objection with a wave 
“Hop in!” she 
The driving wheels of Miss Lansing’s 
roadster bit viciously into the gravel 
and the 
try Club driveway, with young Buller 


‘ar disappeared down the Coun- 


making fatuous attempts to keep his 
broad-brimmed straw in place. 

“It’s a shame the way Cora Lansing 
treats poor Bully,” remarked Alice Ap- 
pleton, with more warmth than the 
circumstances seemed to warrant. “* Peo- 
ple who won't take the trouble to reel 
in their fish ought to be ruled off the 
river.” 

Mrs. Pruyn Maxon, thinking over the 
matter as she motored homeward, felt 
inclined to agree with Miss Appleton. 
The affaire Lansing-Buller had been go- 
ing on now for an unconscionable length 
of time, and its termination appeared as 


TASSEL 


MATCH-MAKER 


SUTPHEN 


far distant as ever. The business just 


dragged along; or, rather, it was young 
Bulk ho was being paraded up and 
down the market-place. bound to the 
wheels of Miss Lansir elittering 
cl yt; ti ‘ lal was | ming a 


pul lic One, 
Mrs. Ma 
fortune 
truistic in nature, bi 
mitted that ] 
the game; we all take plea ure in the 
practice of an art at which we ar 
Even 


de ho hones ap 


counted proficient. kine 


posed pe 
ing Mrs 


yple m 
4 | 
. Maxon a mateh-mak persons 


of more ungenerous disposition dubhbe d 


| r the Shatche 


finally, to scores of 


young ladies and gentlemen, she was 
their communal “Aunt Lou,” a 
their 


the tribe of parent 


veritable 


teaver of defense ‘against natural 


enemies, and Lua4r- 


dians—infallible in counsel, fertile in ex- 
pedient, a never-failing source of sym- 


Here 


her mettle, 


now 
and 


nm Was never one to let a chal- 


pathy and understanding. 
Was a situation to test 
Mrs. Ma < 
lenger’s unlifted. 
next afternoon she happened to be driv- 


clove lie The very 


ing down the High, and so spied young 
Buller 


doubtedly Lansingward. 


direction un- 
With prompt 
decision Mrs. Maxon annexed the young 
and him off to the 
“Cedars,” intent upon inaugurating that 
of scientific which 
philanthropists nowadays are pleased to 
call a survey. 

Over the teacups the conversation 


sauntering in a 


gentleman bore 


process dissection 


speedily became confidential. 
“Cora Lansing is a nice girl,” 
Mrs. Maxon. 


“Yes,” agreed young Buller. 


began 
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“Has it ever occurred to you that she 
is not an altogether happy woman?” 

Young Buller stared at his hostess in 
unaffected surprise. “Cora!” he stam- 
mered. “Why—why she’s the best 
comp'ny ever; anybody ‘Il tell you so.” 

* Precisely. As she says herself, people 
invite her to their dinner parties if for no 
other reason than to take the curse off 
the Constitutional Amendment; — it’s 
quite as effective as cocktails.” 

“And cheaper.” 

“She said that, too, didn’t she?” 

* Yes,” admitted voung Buller. 

“And yet people don’t exactly like 
her.” 

“Perhaps it’s because she’s so ar’f'ly 
quick and clever,” suggested the young 
* You know she is always catchin’ 
somebody up. “IT don’t mind it my- 
self,” he added, loyally. 

“No, Bully; you understand better 
But you don’t know 


man. 


than most people. 
everything.” 

* pondered young Buller, 
Why there isn’t any- 
thing she hasn't got or couldn’t have 


“Unhappy! 
“Cora Lansing! 
no end of a good-looker, with oceans of 
I think you're 
quite mistaken, Mrs. Maxon. 

“And vet even Cora Lansing needs 
something to round off her life. You 


money, goes everywhere! 


know what I mean.” 

Young Buller colored. “She can drop 
the handkerchief where she likes,”’ he 
asserted, doggedly. 

“But suppose there is only one man 
You know she 
can’t exactly hand it to him,” continued 
Mrs. Maxon. 
happen to be that man.” 

Young Buller found no appropriate 


entitled to pick it up. 


“Suppose again that you 


Mmecawns of expression. 

“las that idea never occurred to 
you?” 

*Tonest, Mrs. Maxon, IT don’t know 
why Cora 
well, just like any 


what you're drivin’ at. Cora 
always treats me 
other chap would.” 
“Tow about yourself?” 
Young Buller considered for a mo- 


ment; then, frankly: “I give you my 


word, Mrs. Maxon, I never though of 
such a thing. It isn’t— Why, it 
couldn't be.” 

“Why not?” 

“A girl like Cora! While you know I 
am a bit thick, I dessay I’m useful to 
her in a way—sort of scenery and back- 
ground.” 

“Yes, and orchestra and Greek cho- 
rus, and lights and properties, and all 
the other accessories that help to keep 
the leading lady in the spotlight. There 
was a time, John Buller, when I thought 
Cora Lansing only wanted somebody 
who would be content to play up to her, 
that she was satisfied with keeping the 
center of the stage. I know better now.” 

“Young Buller was silent again; he 
took a fresh cigarette. 

“There’s one more certainty to be 
established,” pursued the inquisitor, re- 
lentlessly. “Do you care for her?” 

“Yes, [do, Mrs. Maxon. But I didn’t 
realize it myself until just now. Dessay 
you quite put it into my head.” 

“Very well; go in and get her.” 

“No use”; and young Buller sighed 
miserably. 

“See here, Bully, of course you can’t 
expect to bet on a certainty. You 
couldn’t ask one woman to actually be- 
tray another.” 

“Certnly not,” agreed young Buller 
with such confiding innocence that Mrs. 
Maxon almost laughed in his face. 

But let me call your attention to one 
or two things whose significance may 
have escaped you. It’s quite true that 
Cora Lansing doesn’t hesitate to score off 
you in public. But she won’t let any 
one else make a fool of you. Have you 
noticed that?” 

“Well, there was that English singer- 
Johnny,”’ said Mr. Buller, meditatively. 
“Eric Mildmay, you know. Thought 
lied get gay with me one night at the 
Ritz, and I had nothing but a swift 
punch to hand him back. And then Cora 
cut in: ‘I attended your song-recital 
last night, Mr. Mildmay. And I thought 
the audience listened so very—’ ‘Beg 


pardon,” says Mildmay, ‘but I didn’t 
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catch that last word.’ ‘So very politely, 
Mr. Mildmay?’ Wow!” and 
Buller laughed heartily at the 


young 
recol- 
lection. 

“Secondly,” went on Mrs. Mays on, “is 
Cora in the habit of making engagements 
ith you and then breaking them at 
iort notice, or no notice at all?” 

Not a bit of it. 


» sportsman, and s 


Cora is one vood 

t] he wouldn’t dream 

of lettin’ a feller down.” 
Mrs. Maxon smiled 
Women don’t bother much about mas- 
line codes when the game is fairly in 


bill 
sportsmanship quite as quickly 


cynically, 


ght,” she said. need be, she can 
doff her 


d easily as she does her sport-coat.” 
“Oh, Mrs. Maxon, I wouldn’t say that 
not really!” 


“And yet, now and then, she doesn’t 
esitate to dump somel ly Cis i use 
our own elegant figure of speech—in 
our favor. For instance, you tele- 
phoned at the last minute Saturday ask- 


wv | er to play golf, And she did SO, al- 


hough she had a positive engagement 


idge that same aft 
‘*“Tlow do you know?” 


“Tt bridge,” 


ior br ernoon. 


was 72yY retorted Mrs. 


Maxon, crushingly. 
“But we'll settle this question once 
11099 


and for all,” she went on. “‘ Are you free 
for dinner Friday night?” 

“Vos.” 

“Well, [TIl see if I can get Cora to 
ud then I'll invite the new curate 
up. You can listen in on the 

in the library; I may need 
your powers of persuasion.” 


Mrs. Maxon took down the telephone 


come, a 
to balance ¢ 
extension 


receiver and young Buller, wearing a 
very serious expression, walked into the 
adjoining library. 

“Mrs. Maxon to speak with Miss 
Lansing. ... That you, Cora? 
How do? . . . I'm having the Reverend 
Mr. Hooper—our you 
know—in for dinner Friday, and want 
you to help square out the party. ... 
What’s that? ... You are going to 
week-end with your sister? . . . That’s 
too bad, for the other man is John Buller, 


new curate, 


MATCTI-MAKER ti 


and he was going to make it an oppor- 
tunity to propose to you 

Mrs. Maxon smiled as she heard the 
receiver in the library fall with a erash 
on the glass-covered table; a moment 
later it was jammed back on the hook 
and young Buller, very tense and pale, 
appeared at the door. 

“Wait till J 
Mrs. 


send for you,” com- 
manded Maxon, and he had to 
ol Vv. 

A few minutes later Mrs. Maxon was 
listening unmoved to a flood of some- 
what incoherent expostulations. 

“The answer to all that,” 
the lady, calmly, “is that Cora is putt 
off her sister and will dine here Friday. 


remarked 


Now} don’t play the silly goat. Bulls 
Of course she hadn’t the faintest idea 


” 


that vou were listening in— 
“T wasn’t,” interrupted young Buller, 
*’The instant [ understood 


7 hs 


passionately. 
what a terrible thing you had said I let 
the business go to Ballyhack; 
good job, too, if there 
your glass table-top. How could you!” 
he added, in poignant reproach, 

* But know that you 
are aware of the situation, and so it 


whole 


isn’t a erack in 


Cora doesn’t 


won't be in the least embarrassing. Hon- 
estly, how, is there any earthly reason 
why vou shouldn’t ask her?” 

‘Til be perfectly straight with you, 
Aunt Lou— I beg your pardon—I 
mean Myrs. Maxon.” 

“Might as well call me that to my 
face. Besides, I like it.” 

“A Lou, 


1 
reine 


then. There is one reason 


ail 
RePaae 
' 


—or there was. Cora is a rich 


r, T, 
woman and |] just my 
two hundred dollars a month with the 
motor-car pe ople.” 

Mrs. Maxon nodded. 

“But I needn't hesitate on that ac- 
count any longer. Jim McPherson put 
me in on the ground floor with one of 
southern oil strikes, and it 
I could sell to-morrow 


am a poor man 


those has 
turned out big. 
for six figures.” 
“To-morrow!” Mrs. Maxon’s voice 
had a peculiar intonation. 
“But of course I’m holding on for the 
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top Anyway, it gives me the right to 
speak to Cora.” 
“And vou will—on Friday night?” 
“T don't see how I ean get out of it 
sewed up,” 


have me 


Buller, cheerfully. 


the Was Vou 
erinned vouny 
* Be quite sure of vourself.” 


“No fear! 


thousand thanks to you— Aunt 


I know what I want now, 
and a 
Lou.” 


erateful instant over Mrs. Maxon’s 


Young Buller bent for one voice- 
less, 
still very pretty hand; then he was gone. 

Mrs. Maxon smiled faintly. This had 
too something like 


giving candy to children. 


been almost easy; 


But it wasn’t after all. On 
Friday night matters had 


SO easy, 
that particular 
proceeded, at first, with really ominous 
But Mrs. Maxon, 
bored to extinction by curatian plati- 
tudes, had _ finally the reverend 
gentleman his had boldly 
walked into the library, she found the 


when 


S! wothness. 
eiven 
congé and 
principals in her comedy sitting in stony 


silence on either side of the big, empty 


fireplace. 

* Well?” she asked, and looked from 
one to the other. 

‘Thor e propose; fe oa dispose,” 
remarked Miss Lansing, audaciously, as 


ee 


she rose to her feet. Can I set you 


down anywhere, Bully? No? Sorry! So 
good of vou, Mrs. Maxon, to have me 
in » Yes, Lam ¢ 1 on to Polly the 
first thing in the morning.” Then she 
was gone; neither Mrs. Maxon nor 
Vou! Buller were afterward quite cere 
tain how she had managed to get out of 
the house and into her motor so expe: 
ditiously. 
i 


1 t>..1 
‘Irs. Maxon turned on John Buller. 
*Now, then?” 


hea eC oa 


she almost snapped out. 
‘I won't word said against 
Cora,” “It’s just that 
you and I were horribly mistaken.” 
“Yes?” 
“At first it seemed to be all right. I 
dessay I didn’t 


well: | ain 


he said, eagerly 


piece very 
But I did 


get it out, and she listened 


speak my 
such a bonehe ad. 
manage to 


with her chin in her hand. turnin’ just a 


bit 
couraged, and suddenly- 

* Suddenly!” echoed Mrs. Maxon. 

“{ leaned over her; I don’t know ex- 
actly yet what I was intendin’ to do—”’ 

“Will you go on?” demanded Mrs. 
Maxon, when the pause, due to young 
Buller’s abstraction, had grown unen- 
durable. 

“Why she just flung herself away. 
‘Don't touch me! Don’t you dare!’ and 
her eyes were black all over. And then 
she plump up and told me that she hated 
me— I hate you!’ were her very words.”’ 

*Phooh!” exploded Mrs. Maxon, re- 
lievedly. “Is that all?” 

“Ts that ali?” mechanically repeated 
the stupefied young Buller. 

"i just goes to show,” ruminated 
Mrs. Maxon, “that we old hands have 
still a lot to learn. There’s Cora Lansing 
who boasted that she had never owned 
a thimble and who dressed as nearly like 
a man as the police would stand for! 
Cora Lansing with her polo-playing and 
her running for alderman, her navy- 
yeomanning and her birth-controlling 
great feminist stuff, wasn’t it! And then, 
the instant that the door opened into the 
real world, this ridiculous creature who 


I couldn't help feelin’ en- 


” 


away. 


talked deep down in her boots and wore 
two gold service stripes, made a grab for 
her hairpins and shouted: ‘Place aux 
dame It’s too supremely disgusting!’ 

Young Buller comprehended but little 
of this tirade. What could I have done 
to offend her?” he ventured. 

“Offended! Nothing of the sort; just 
If Mrs. Maxon had been 
a lady of less exalted social degree one 
would have said that she fairly snorted 
out this last word. 

* But what frightened her?” 

“You. 
“pm 
“For the first 


” 


plain seared!” 


time in her life Cora 


Lansing realized that a man was knock- 
ing at the gate, and that he intended to 
Being a woman, she obeyed 
her clemental instinct to run away. 
“Of course, if vou hadn’t been the 
Maxon, 


come in. 


right man.’ continued Mrs. 








COULD you!” HE 


“HOW 


“She would have acted just as she has 


alway s don 


told vou to go away, per- 
haps hastening your departure by a 
bucket of cold water from a hypothetical 
upper window.” 

“Then vou think—vou think 

“T don't think; IT know. Try 
the instant that she returns from town: 
she'll be all door-mat. By this time she 
is scared to death for fear that she has 


again 


lost you. 

It took much repetition of this sort of 
argument before young Buller professed 
himself convinced of the truth of Mrs. 
Maxon’s diagnosis. But finally he de- 
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ADDED, IN 


POIGNANT REPROACH 


parted, somewhat chastened in- spirit 
and yet hopeful. You had to believe Mrs 
Maxon so long as she had her eve on vou. 

The status quo Was destroved two day s 
later by a note from young Buller to 


Mrs. Maxon. It read: 


Drak Mrs. Maxon, — You've been aw 
fully good to me, but it’s no use trying a 
Bookwalter Extension 


vou know 


gain 
that’s mni\ oil stock, 
has cracked wide open and I'm 
That settles it. 
BULLER. 


poorer than ever. 


Yours faithfully, JOuN 


Miss Lansing sat opposite to Mrs. 
Maxon in the inquisitorial chamber. 
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Phat’s the sttuation.” concluded the 
elder ladv, “and now vou know what 
ou ve ttod 

(, to che I ented Mi Lansin 


defiant! 
*TLnless vou are prepared 
over to Alice Appleton She ois only 
iting 4 * 
“To throw 
ne’’ Miss Lansing 


eth OPTUS 
mvself at a man’s | 


tried to sp) ak with 


stern finalitv, but spite ot herself her 
oice trembled the  ultra-maseculine 
tock about her neck was stifling her 


“Whi not? Itsaaitr 


> the pursuin 


lIsth nowadavs 


couldnt!” 

ther minute I 
hall shake vou! John Buller has of 
fered himselt What more can he do? 
Remember that Extension 
has gone to bits. You've read his letter.” 

\liss hie r 
obstinately. 

The Voosa\ that 
vonderful 
Maxon, reflectivels “i 
could convince Bully that 
dred he stretched out in- 
definitels 

"What do Vou Wwiinl Tile to do, 
Lous Miss Lansing tna 


adbsine, md aha 


Bookwalte r 


Lansing conipressed lips 
Alice Appleton is a 
Mrs. 


dare sity she 


manager,” remarked 


his two hun 


month car 


Aunt 


! | ; 
isked wonder 


fully altered tone of voice 

“Would vou mind touching that but 
ton behind vou?7” 

The two ladies we sitting ms the 
library On the vall, back of the sofa 


wcupied by Miss Lansing, there was a 
curtous-lookins switch she) contem 
plated it doubtfulls 
What do T do7” she 
“Put the sw 
On. That's it: 
No ser) 


SULTITNIOTIS, bul apparently \Irs Viaxon 
did not | 


asked 
tha past marked 


thank Vou 


itech Onl 
appeared to answer thie 


ant 


notice the derelic tionk dn aut 


she turned) commandingly to Miss 
Lvnsing 

*Do vou care enough for John Buller 
to marry him?” she demanded. “Yes or 
no? 

~ tes: Phe word Was almost in- 


audible 
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‘Louder 

*'¥ -e-5.. Lhe 
ed 

i it to know.” 

“Yes, 1- do,” No mistake about it 


this time; Muss Lansing meant what she 


hesitation was very 


mart 
i 


“He can't propose to you again: vou 
understand that?” 
“Vos” 
: And sO) vou ll have to ask him. Will 
vou?” 
Silence 
“And vou 
Will vou?” 


Silence 


call yourself a feminist! 


“Third and last time of asking.” 

~ i will ‘ 

“Good! 
carree tor next Tuesday might when I be- 
lieve Mr. Hooper is free. Bully [ can 
always get That's understood?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Maxon.” 

“After the curate 
have the library to vourselves. 


Ill arrange the same partie 


goes Vou two can 
Remem 
ber that vour offer is to be made in clear 
and finally, 


that vou will not take no for an answer. 


unmistakable terms: and, 

Speak up now <i 
"Ves, Aunt Lou 5 
“'Phat’s all.” Mrs. 


over to the sofa, and manipulated the 


Maxon sauntered 


wall-switch with labored unostentation. 
“We dine at seve). Now 
“And don't worry over that presenta- 
to Bully.” continued Mrs. 
VMiaxon as the Vw iked to the door. “UU 
uarantee that vou ll have no difficulty 
in getting it off—not the slightest.” 
*T feel alr ady as though IT were going 


run along.” 


hion Spe ( ly 


iround in my low-necked soul,” returned 
Miss Lansing, smiling faintly. “But Pl 
I said; 


do what no fear.” 


The dinner party for four did assemble 
on that succeeding Tuesday night, al- 
Mrs. Maxon had rather more 
trouble with Mr. Buller than she had 
That stiff-necked 
man insisted that the fall in his personal 


though 


anticipated voung 


fortunes precluded absolutely any fur- 
ther effort on his part. 
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“Then Mohammed must go to the 

mountain, retorted Mrs. Maxon. 
Youn Buller looked TEAS stified. 


vou understand 
“You're joking, Mrs. Maxon!” 
“See here, Bully, did vou mean what 


vou said when you asked Cora Lansing 


“4 ora proposes 


to marry vou?” 
“Certnly LT did. 
I can't say 


But vou know why 
it again.” 

“Very good; but Cora is not going to 
allow any outworn conventions to stand 
in the 
the question; she Is too big and fine il 


Wil ola sensible settlement ot 
woman for that. She demands a hearing, 
and vou can't refuse to listen.” 

“Tm not so sure about the demandin’ 


part of it.” said voung Buller, acutely. 


“Aren't vou crowdin’ her just a little 
bit, Aunt Lou?” 

“Never vou mind as to that, John 
Buller. [t's my business to see that two 


decent people don't make hopeless idiots 
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fr Pm 
I shall expect vou Tuesday.” 
“Yes, Pl be But 
that I'm comin’ to see fair play. And 
[om to do that.” With = this 
enigmatical declaration young Buller 
marched off. Mrs. Maxon permitted 
herself the luxury of smile. 
“Couldn't be better,” 
under her breath. 


qorng lo do it. 


ol themsel es. 


there, remember 


qi yng 


a quiet 
she murmured 

The dinner party was saved by the 
Reverend Mr. Hooper, who was in the 
best of spirits and who told several 
with immense gusto at the ex- 
pense of the archdeacon of Norwich and 
Norris. After dinner he even favored 
the company with several extracts from 
The Seven Deadly Dramatie 
Apology ‘a little thing of my own,” 


I shall 


do myself the honor of sending you a 


stories 


Sins: a 
he remarked with honest pride. 


copy when it is published,” he went on, 
looking expectantly at Miss Lansing. 





rO YOURSELVES 


LIBRARY 








I TOLD Yo rHAT ONT WOMAN NEVER 
*T shall lose no) time in reading it.” 
returned — the lads non committally. 


After that the conversation languished, 
until, at half after eight, Mr. Hooper 
was obliged to take his leave. a meeting 
of the united guilds of the parish, as he 
explained; he chirped his adieus and 
cheerfully trotted away. 

“For all the world like a respectable 


Voung parrot song to preside ato a ses- 


sion of the KM speranto Conevress,” ob- 
served Miss Lansing. 
“Shall we go into the library 2? said 


Mrs. Maxon. 

She led the way and the young people 
followed meekly 

“Did vou ever hear of the magneto- 
phone?” she asked 

Miss Lansing and voung Buller both 
pleaded ignorance. 


“Well, it’s 


tion of the ordinary phonograph 


a rather remarkable varia- 
C'on- 


versation, even in a low tone, is picked 
| 


BETRAYS 


VS CONFIDENCE 


ANOTHER WOMA 


up and transferred, by magnetic ind 
tion, to runs be 
Reverse the 
machine and the record 1s reproduced 


a fine steel wire that 


tween revolving spools. 


The magneto-phone is extremely com 


pact and can be built into any small 
that Russian bon 
and Mrs. Maxon indicated a 


handsome casket made of metal open 


receptacle, such as 


hon box.” 


work, with malachite panels ornamented 
in gold filigree. “Phe machine is set in 
operation merely by touching an electric 


button.” Mrs. Maxon 


lessly at the three-way wall-switch be- 


glanced care- 
hind the sofa, and Miss Lansing, appar- 
ently recalling some inexplicable inci- 
dent, started and pated. 

Young Buller seemed interested: he 
inspected the apparatus closely. 

* Post No. 1, marked ‘On’?” he 
inquiringly. 

“You pul the switch there 
the recording process.” 


said, 


to start 
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aa WIT chine audibly reproduces the 


“Ah. that is most ingenious,” smiled 
: it understand just 
done—something about in 
nets, I The effect 
record completely off the 


so that the latter can be 


Ye] ed Thlits beheve. 
Wipe thre 
LIS d avain. 


at cause, of course, thre record is 


at all 
“TL sees’ rem 
thoughtfully. 
*T think T told vou once, Bully, 
betrays 


never fhe ard 


irked young Buller, 
that 
one woman never another 
Woman's confidence 
“You did, Mrs 
*T should have 
own ‘ 


Miss Lansing seeme 


| it hve r she thought 


Maxon.” 
added—unless for her 
vood 

d about to speak. 
better of it or she 


1] 
unable to 


utter a 

rd 

*Now we'll leave Mr. Buller here to 
ir,” said) Mrs. Maxon, 
Cora—but perhaps 

and hear how it sounds? 

Hope you'll en 


1 
Come on, then 


No? 


joy the performance, Bully Remember 
that it has been arranged for vour 
especial benefit, and that vou can't re 
fuse to * blige a lady 

In the drawing-room Miss Lansing 
proceeded to give a wonderfully lifelike 


irnnitaatie i dissolving into her 


moot Arethus; 


fountain. “Tecan never, never—look him 


in the face ia ain. she an sined 


“That 
Maxon, 


announced Nirs. 


de }» nds,” 
ore ularly 


lt rhea hia e been five minutes and it 
mav have been fifteen; neither Miss 
Lansing nor Mrs. Maxon could after 
ird agree upon that. But when the 


did Open if was cL popreere nt to 
CTICE that something 


Young Buller 


into the drawing 


he meanest intellig 


\ 
library door 
{ 
hi id oh Lprpere d 


walked 
determinedly room and 
straight up to Miss Lansing; his inten- 


Mrs. Maxon 


beat a precipitate retreat to the library. 


tions were so obvious that 


VION TITLS 
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This time it was certainly « full quar- 
before Mrs. Maxon’s 
Mrs. Maxon turned 


its thes entered and pomted to the in- 


ter of an hour 


euests re jorned her. 
strument board behind the sofa. “So!” 
The switch rested 
solids on No. b> | post, the “*¢yr*’ position, 

“John preferred to sacrifice his own 


she sald, cLCCUSING \ J 


pride rather than mine,” explained Miss 
Lansing. The look in her eves was at 


once grateful and adoring, a novel ex- 
pression of feeling for that particularly 
self-contained voung woman, but really 
not unbecoming. 


“A nice boy, he shall 
sid Mrs. Maxon, with surpris- 


and have his 
reward,” 
ing coolness. She took a small gold key 
table 


fatal box, and threw 


unlocked the 
back the lid. In- 


the others pressed forward 


from. the drawer, 
voluntarily 
to look. 
“You never tasted anything like these 
Italian “The 
first | since the 


armistice.” 


chocolates,” she went on. 


have been able to vet 


partook of the 
inde dl thes were delicious. 


Kvervbods sweets; 

“But the magneto-phone!” suddenly 
exclaimed young Buller. 

*T never said that T actually possessed 
one.” answered Mrs. Maxon, with entire 
composure. “There has been some delay 
at the factory and Tam still waiting for 
my instrument, although the switchboard 
was installed a month ago. It will be 
very Interesting to experiment with it,” 
she added, smiling. 

\ little later voung Buller bethought 
hin ol another Cj ule stion. * Suppose | 
had hear that record?” he 


asked. “With the switch on post No. 


wanted to 


you 


all,” interrupted Mrs. Maxon, “but ina 


would have heard nothing at 


would have 
brought vou vour hat and stick.”’ 
“Oh, Aunt Lou!” gasped Miss Lan- 
sing 
** Better than badly 
panied,” quoted Mrs. Maxon, senten- 


minute or so Pomeroy 


alone accom, 


ti yusly a 














OTIL INDI AND INDI 


STRIAI 


AMERICA GOES 


IT—INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


BY EDWARD 


bras youn man who carried mV 
heavy suit-case up from the train 
at Cles to the 
mented upon the ancient and worn-out 


eland trollev-car com- 

Union Station. 
“79 al terrible 

depot,” said he. 


looking thing, that 
“We Cleveland folks 
are more than ashamed of it.” 

In that last 
vers key note of 


the 


com- 


he struck 
American 


sentence 
the 

munity that for ten vears past has re- 
ferred to herself proudly the sixth 
As these paragraphs are being 
the 1920 census 


They may show 


as 
city. 

written the results of 
are being announced 

that Cleveland is the fifth city, or even 
the seventh other of 
our communities have been growing at a 
but I do not think 


Detroit and some 


tremendous rate 


STRIOUS 


PROUD OF 


AND MORE THA 


BACK TO WORK 


{LONG THE GREAT LAKES 


HUNGERFORD 


that she will now worry much about her 
the American 


eensus race. She has frown 


exact standing in vreat 
decennial 
too genuinely metropolitan to fret about 
so-called rival cities, and has begun to 
gain the poise and the dignity that come, 
not alone with size, but with maturing 
vears and understanding. 
Nevertheless, her ancient 


something of a 


Union Sta- 


tion remains real per 


plexity to her. Personally, 
fess a certain affection for it. 


I used to con 
To lie mn 
one’s berth as one journeyed from Buf- 
falo over to ¢ ‘hicago on “the Lake Shore 
road” and to draw aside the curtain at 
Cleveland long enough to see the interior 
of that) spacious station, lighted by 
dozens of hissing ares, which since 1865 
had been housing long trains, and many 
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of them, was like coming out of the dark- 
bright 
\ new generation of rail 


ness of the night into a warm, 
living-room. 
road engineers has pronounced against 
the his hi, ( overed tram sheds which once 
were quite as distinguishing a feature of 
our important railroad terminals in the 
United States 
England, in’ France, or ino Germany. 
This has decided that 


they are too expensive both to build and 


as they are of those in 


new veneration 
to maintain; that in an era which counts 
everything in costs alone they shall no 
And so, not one of them has 
been built for a full decade. 

Yet DT cannot help offering a passing 
\ railroad 
half of its 


pressiveness when one does not embark 


| miver exist. 


word of regret at their going 


journey seems to lose im- 


in the midst of the dignity of a great and 
high arched shed, 


filled, noise-filled, if vou will, vet which 


smoke-filled, steam- 
conveys to vou no faint idea of the im- 
portance of the organism that is prepar- 
ing to carry vou forth upon your way. 
That is why [hate to see these vast svm- 
hols of American transportation disap- 
And T felt a definite sense of loss 


in the case of the ancient 


pear 
stone-bound 
and fortress-like Union Station of Cleve- 
land with its huge train-shed, where the 
through little 
arches, like men and boys through tiny 


trains came and went 
doors, when it was finally torn down be- 
cause the burden of taultiplving vears 


That 


without its train-shed now seems to me 


was far too much for it. station 


like a pained and mute blessé. But one is 
that 
Lincoln head which formed the 


pleased to know the exquisitely 
carved 
kevstone of one of the train arches was 
saved, even before the demolition of the 
shed, and placed in a position of honor 
in the new Cuyahoga County court- 
house up on the bluff just above. 

In the mean time Cleveland puts up 
with its patched-up station, gives a sigh 
or two of regret each time her folk go to 
Detroit and see the really superb new 
terminal in that city, and contemplates 
the plan for her own new Union Station, 
to be built condi- 


whenever building 
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tions and railroad and civic finances shall 
permit. For fifteen or eighteen years 
past she has been trying to create a 
civic center close to the center of the city 
and almost upon the edge of the broad 
plateau upon which she stands. Various 
units of the comprehensive and = sym- 
metrical architectural plan for such a 
the 
county court-house, and the federal, the 
post-office and the city hall. A 


CIVIC 


plaza have already been finished 


vreat 
modeled = semewhat 
along the lines of similar institutions in 
St. Paul, in Denver, and in San Fran- 
While 
it was originally intended that the new 
Union Station should the 


lake front, just underneath the level of 


auditorium, 


cisco, Is now under construction. 
be built) on 


the bluff but vet so close to the new civie 
center as to be an important architectu- 
ral part of it, that plan has been aban- 
doned. The station is now to stand upon 
a corner of Cleveland’s ancient) civie 
heart, her beloved public square, its 
chief portal resting between twin sky- 
scraping buildings, a huge office-building 
and an equally huge hotel. 

The huge hotel has already appeared 
and is in use. That is all of the project 
visible to-day—outside of the paper of 
the architects’ offices—while Cleveland 
hegins to wonder if the station itself will 
ever appear, at least in the generation of 
walk her streets. The 
station plan is a tremendously ambitious 


those who now 


enterprise, with a mile-long tunnel to be 
bored under that selfsame highest bluff 
along the lake edge and electrical instal- 
lation permitting the development of 
electric suburban service, along the lines 
of those already working outside of both 
New York and Philadelphia. Yet I won- 
der if this last will ever come to Cleve- 
land. the census returns 
are supposed to show between 900,000 
and 1,000,000 folk resident 
boundaries 


Huge as she is 


within her 
she has hever developed a 
real suburban area, tributary to her, 
such as have these other cities. Even her 
unneighborly neighbor, Pittsburgh, pos- 
sesses real suburban territory and traffic. 


People come to Cleveland, however, from 
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her fine vicinage either in automobiles 
or in the interurban trollev-cars, for in 
Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan the long 


distance trolley route has reached its 
highest the United 
States, east of the Sierras at any rate. 

Pittsburgh felt herself 
hampered and constricted by the high 


hills which line the three rivers that were 


development in 


kor vears 


the cause of her original location. To 


gain decent and comfortable residence 
well away from the smokes and gases of 
her multifold industry, her more pros 
perous citizens long ago began to seek 
out hillside homes in the small villages 
three to 


and her railroads sought to foster and to 


from ten miles roundabout; 


develop this suburban traffic, until to- 
day it has grown to a really astonishing 
volume. 

In Cleveland the situation was. re- 
With the exception of the deep 
and winding ravine of the Cuyahoga 


\ ersed. 


which cuts her nearly in twain, she has 
had few physical obstacles to retard her 
growth, and so has spread herself in wide 
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and generous fashion: given herself twe 


Bu lid Ave 


in its own day and generation a 


decades ago, in the form of 
hue 
real ria sacra—a superb residential street 
But alas for the ria 


The great houses of the 


instead of suburbs, 
sacra to day. 
steelmasters and the lake cap*ains have 
LTrown grimier in the past two decades, 
and transportation finally has claimed 
the street as its own. After having been 
barred for many years from a large part 
of Kuclid Avenue, the 


system now has its entire length as a 


street railway 
main stem for its traffic, while automo- 
bile show-rooms have sprung up along- 
side, and even in front of, those one- 
Cleveland has moved, 
a little, and to the east a 
Where in 1905 IT found the 
comfortable house and the links of the 
Kuchd Heights Club, to-day are miles of 


graceful and easy streets and hundreds 


time fine houses. 
to the west 
great deal. 


of homes, fashioned in the easy good 


taste of modern American house archi- 
tecture. 


And because Cleveland has finally, if 
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tarcdils tlaimed venmine sub 
urban development, and with oa bivawee 
enthusiasm in the attaming, it is nothing 


Whatsoever to her that in order to speed 
velopment a firm of enterprising 
real-estate dealers recently purchased | 
sizable extending all the 
to Chicago. The rail 


known ats the 


steam railroad 
vay from Buffalo 
road is most 
Nickel 


mothers 


venerally 
Plate, and = the 

their names are 
ngen, O} Po and M. J are 
| hoard 


lw Ive ve ars 


real-estate 
Van 


to day its 


two 
1 
| swer 


airman of the and its) vice 


president avo these two 


lot east of 


oung men owned a vacant 


the city, three miles from the nearest tro] 
lev-line Po bring a far-visioned dream 
ol { rowth into a real residential 


section ot the new ¢ le Ve land eood trans 


essential. \ 
trolley line was necessary Yet the only 


portation Was absolutely 


route practicable for such a line had long 


Nik kel Plate. 


1 
Dech 


pre tipted yy the 
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VION TITLY 


CLEVELAND S: FIRST 


VMIAGAZINE 


The 


They bought 


‘| hie re Was only one thing lo do. 
Van Sweringens did it. 


the railroad. 


If I have dwelt unduly upon this re- 
cent episode in Cleveland life, rather 
than facts and 
the miles of paved streets or the number 


upon statistics as to 
of electric lights in the town, or the re- 
markable figures of the working of her 
efhe ient 


cause this, far more than pavement or 


remarkably harbor, it is be- 
Wumination or dockage, shows the real 
timber of these folk who dwell in Ohio's 
Even at. first 
remarkable community, this Cleveland, 


chief city. sight it Is a 


with its broad streets, its huge viaducts 
some of them carrying over that Cuya 
hoga ravine, and its seemingly endless 
thousands of small and eTiMy one-storied 
wooden houses as a vast contrast to its 
One locks at 


little dwellings and wonders if living is 


Many elegancies. these 





CIVIC CENTER IS STILL HER 


BUSINESS HEART 











ONE OF CLEVET 


( heap 


comparatively cheap, at least— 

in the sixth city. Permit me to answer 

that unspoken question, unhesitatingly 
ho. 

It is not cheap in the big hotel which 
shows an astounding variety of methods 
of cooking eggs upon its menu-cards and 
then charges ninety-five cents for two of 
them, no matter how plain or how 
camouflaged they come to you. It is not 
cheap for the dwellers in’ those little 
homes. Ona night last January [ walked 
out into one of the poorer quarters of 
the city with one of the really great 
leaders of labor in America. He kept 
the food and 


meat prices in the windows of the shops 


calling my attention to 


as we passed by; finally brought me to 


four stores which 
in fact, sold noth- 


and W hich by 


one of a chain of 
specialized in apples 
ing other than apples 
huying in enormous quantities had suc- 
ceeded in briaging the cost of this impor- 
tant foodstuff than 
thirds. 

“The man who runs these stores un- 
derstands apples, if he understands 


down more two- 


AND'S NEWEST AND FINEST STRUCTURES IS HI R PARK-SET 


ART GALLERY 


nothing else.” said my friend, the chief 
of the railroad brotherhood; “that is 
why he can sell close to the mark.” 
And then he fell to telling me of the 
elaborate plans of the 
buying and, 
necessary, manufacturing the supplies 


co-operative 
brotherhoods — for when 
for their homes and for their families. 
And from 
statement of a fellow 


this he swung over to the 
labor leader an 
Englishman who, upon the eve of his 
sailing for home, had stated with great 
definiteness that in the future British 
talking upon the 
minimum wage and was to demand the 


labor was to cease 
minimum cost of decent living as a basis 
for wage negotiations, 

He was a fine, 
upstanding sort of fellow, a clear six-feet- 
two; gray-haired but ruddy-skinned, 
erect, alert, a product of the educational 
system of the Buckeye State, if you 
please. For if there is any one thing that 
Ohio prides herself upon it is that self- 
same educational system, just as Cleve- 


I leoked at this man. 


land’s chief joy and pride is that excel- 
lent twin group of schools out upon 
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Muchd Avenue, Western Un 
ersitv and the Case School of Applied 


Resery © 


Scrence, with some thirty five hundred 
students between them 
In many of our Eastern states educa- 


ion is a virtue: in Ohio it is a veritable 


passion. And to understand why this is 
so one has to dig back into the pages of 
histor, and find the vers beginnings of 
this important American commonwealth 

which one of my friends persists in 
alling “the dumb-bell state,” 


through its comparatively narrow girth 


because 


all westbound immigration passed) for 

many vears 
“Ohiow” he 

three 


from. the 


“was the state of the 
The first of these opened 
and to it led the 
ancient pathway through the Mohawk 
Valley and aeross the state of New York. 


The second, situate almost midway upon 


SaVs, 
doors 


northeast, 


her eastern border, reached ria 


Pittsburgh, 


Wits 


and it let in the Germans 


the Pennsvivania Dutch), the Welsh, 
and the Scotch Presbyterians. If vou 
will go down a few miles south of Cleve 


land 


that runs straight east and west. On the 


to-da Vou will see a broad road 
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north side of this road vou will still see 
the big that 
typily the and 


houses and the little barns, 
New England 
upon its south side the little houses and 
the big barns of the Pennsylvania 
Dutchmen. And rightly, too, for this 
road was once the southern boundary of 
the Western Reserve. 

“South of these two broad population 
third. 
spread along the Ghio River. 


farmer, 


Its doorway was 
And the 


pathway to it led across the rough moun- 


bands was a 


tains and the passes of western Virginia, 
through Parkersburg and Wheeling by 
much the same route as the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad how reaches these 
river towns. 


very 


In early days the typical 
Immigrant who found his way over these 
roads was the cavalier Virginian, with 
his own highest notions of culture and of 
education.” 

So it ereat new state was 
Not that the strata 
For 


was that a 
upbuilt——in strata. 


could always he sharply defined. 


where in’ New England could one find 
a more New-Englandish town than 
lovely Marietta, which still sits upen 


the Olio bank and dares 


her lulls of 








EUCLID AVENUI 


. CLEVELAND'S ONI 


TIME VlA SACRA 























THE NEW 


ENGLAND 


TRADITION OF THE 
IN ITS CHURCH 


time to mar her charms? And where 
more German blood than in Cincinnati? 
Not even in Zoar—ancient Zoar which 
has permitted time to do his worst and 
gently sleeps to-day in memories of the 
day when she was one of the strongest 
of old 


across the land. 


those communistie settlements 
My own memories of 
Zoar are as recent as those of Zanesville 
of Canal Dover—of its great plain 


church upon the hill, its fine houses fast 


or 


going to seed, and of a hotel whose coun- 
try cook had not yet lost her cunning. 


Cincinnati as well as Cleveland has her 
great civic university. But Marietta, 
too, has her own college. So have some 
forty-two other Ohio communities. I 


WESTERN 


RESERVE 
ARCHITECTURE 


SHOWS ITSELF EVEN 


think I have just said that Ohio has long 
had a veritable passion for education, 
Forty-three colleges to her forty-three 
thousand of 
evenly spread, at that, over her entire 
means that in theory, and almost 


square miles area and 
area 
in practice, too, one of her boys or girls 
is never more than seventeen and one- 
half miles away from a college education. 
No wonder that she progresses, intel- 
lectually as well as industrially! And 
even if the ash-eans in Cleveland last 
January bore broadsides announcing 
that one hundred thousand of that city’s 
folk could not read or even speak the 
English language, the leavening influ- 
ence and the educational spirit of her 


eight hundred thousand other residents 
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ation, the r due ation of 


solution of our vexed 
r problem, if ultimate solution there 
he, appare ntly must rest 


sire for education which sent 


eland, into a laborer’s overalls and a 


sion of real working jobs for seven 


it would back up its vice presi 
~ desire to enter Wpon sucha his lily 


entional expedition must be wor- 





thy itself of some attention. THlere is its 
president— his name is James H. Foster, 
but most of the men about the plant 
peak of himias “J. EE and a few privi 
leged older ones as “ Mike™’— mot only 
speaking clearly in’ the public prints 
about a better understanding and faith 
heime HeCESSUP between emplover and 
emploved, but adding: 

“Give 100 per cent. in the promotion 
of human relationship as well) as in 
money and vou will get 100 per cent. in 
lovalty and effort. In the old davs we 
had the mill beside the dam. The own- 
er’s house was on the hill and the work- 
ers lived along the stream in the valley. 
The owner usually knew every man in 
the shop by his first name. When there 
Was sickness or a new baby came to the 
worker's home, it was often the owner's 
boy who was sent by his 
dad for the doctor and 
the owner's wife who 
took the glass of jelly 
to that home. and as 
likely as not sat up all 
night with the patient. 

“Then the mill grew 
and its buildings spread 
over sev eral acres, 
Hand operators gave 
way to machinery and 
the seattered homes in 
the valley became « 
bustling town. The 
man who owned the mill 
had to have more capi- 
tal to take care of ex- 
panding business. ‘The 
banker in the near-by 
city refinanced the busi- 
ness, and proprietorship 
passed from the individ- 
ual The corporation 
was born and mahage- 
ment was called in, not 
only as between the 
original owner and_ his 
men, but as the repre- 








sentative of the new 
owners, placed there to 


rik WORLD produce i nerea sed 
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protit While this transposition ol 
interests was taking place the worker 
Wis largely forgotten. Management was 
interposed between men and ownership 


and the old personal relationship he 


tween them Was vone Instend of a CoO 
worker in the enterprise, the worker 
became a machine, His name became a 


number and there was no one to take a 


personal interest im his present or his 
future welfare exce pt as his day ‘s effort 
might be utilized for the production of 
proht 

It was with the idea of bridging this 

ip that Mr. Foster resorted to the 
pulbyire prints—to a se ries ot paid adver 
tisements, direct and informing upon the 
many phases of this vexed question. In 
the language of the advertising frater 
nitv, he endeavored to “sell lis « OM pans 
to his own people. And evidently has 
His concern is 
but ten vears old. It has had neither the 
experience of a ninety-vear-old concern, 


Sik h its the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


nor the practical advantages that come 


SLCce eded nal his PUPpPase 


from hens iis worked with labor before it 
began to be so distant—and so sec mings 


temperamental 


To make this industrial progress 
clearer, come with me fora moment from 
Cleveland to an industrial city, far to 
the east, Rochester. New York. And 
vet Rochester, standing but seven miles 
inland from Lake Ontario, is, geograph- 
ically at least, very much within any 
discussion of the industrial problem of 
the (rreal Lake s district. She is a city of 
both varied and fascinating industry, 
the camera-making center of the entire 
universe, and to-day almost its optical 
center as well, a producer In vreat 
quantity of shrubs and railroad signals 
and motor-trueks and shoes and men’s 
clothing. It is with this last that we have 
to do at this particular moment. 

For many years past it has been 
Rochester's boast that, if it was not an 
absolutely strikeless town, it was almost 
one. Yet the men’s clothing industry 
has always been a particular fly in its 
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ointment Kor twenty-five vears or 
more the makers of these ready to-wear 
garments have engaged in periodic and 
hitter conflict with their workers. ‘To 
put it more definitely, in’ that) period 
there had been six great strikes of the 
clothing workers. ‘The last of these was 
SIX Vears ago, When, to the bitter chagrin 
of a fine, conservative, old-fashioned 
Eastern city, the striking garment-work 
ers marched through its streets with the 
red flag at the head of their file. 

For thirteen weeks—a full quarter of a 
vear— this tedious confiiet drew out its 
For all of 
this time the garment factories were 


almost unendurable strain 


closed, their workers out of employment. 
And because pent-up passion cannot 
too long remain pent-up, there broke 
out at the end of this time real rioting; 
ao mob of four thousand folk gathered, 
windows a plents were broken, and a 
virl shot. This was quite too much for 
Rochester. The dilatory police woke up, 
came in and ended the fight—with a full 
show of force. The strike was over; the 
workers were defeated. The American 
Federation ol Labor which had con- 
ducted the long and losing fight closed 
up its local offices and its leaders left the 
town 

One might have expected the em 
plovers, gloating in their hard-earned 
triumph, to have reverted to harder and 
more arbitrary practices than before. 
As a matter of recorded fact, they did 
nothing of the sort. Instead, through 
their central exchange they sought de- 
liberately to reach out for some better 
understanding. The leaven of education 
Was working in western New York, just 
as we have seen it working in both 
Pennsylvania and in Ohio. Sidney Hill- 
man, an expert labor leader who had 
worked himself up from an apprentice’s 
table in a great Chicago clothing manu- 
factory and who had been of vast value 
in the settlement of incipient disputes 
there, was brought to Rochester and 
asked to try to work out a permanent 
solution of the labor trouble in that in- 
dustry there. 
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Hillis no harbored tes ihiasions at Is 


practical man man of extremely 
direct action. and he knew the garment 
vorkers He knew that without union 
organization they would be far more 


unreliable and uncertain than with it 
But heenause the 
badly whipped 
sible to ask it to return to 


ly stead Ihe oreal ized thie 


Federation had been so 
it would hardly be Pas 
Rochester. 
garment work 
into the Federation's 
reat rival, the Amalgamated, and the 
Amals | 


ers of the town 


amated began the slow work ot 


the reconstruction of Rochester's labor 
forces— with the secret) svmpativ and 
understanding of the emplovers of the 
town while the most important ot 
them: began to secure labor managers for 


hh r plants 
“We heures 


to come 


that at takes labor five 


Cars back after heme, defeated 


ist! kee Nis i Rox hie ster clothing Pratt 


\\ bine h 


x} ould he re ady 


told me not long avo 


LOTTO we 


facture 


meant that by 


moral ht or a renadiustment By O19 
the Will Vis Vel dur workers had 
lov ills stil by then obs all through 


it. and despite the many forms of liber 


unrest and upsets around about them, 


living conditions as 


nd the disturbn 
well. We knew, of course, of the progress 
ol Amal inated even 


practically nocrmme tor one ol 


though it was 
Us Trani 
in Company with a 


And we that 


facturers to be seer 


labor leadet knew with 


our five-vear period ended we = should 
have to face square ly the problem ot 
niakin SOT definite and = scientific 
irrangerjent for the future of our indus 
irvoin Rochester 


“We knew 


have to face 


should both 


and Cori ede Somme thins s te 


ilso that WV ¢ 


un this arrangement The biggest 
thin that WW had to concede to our 
WoOrkel was the right of collective bar 


*Concede itv said one of the 
manutactur 
tired of 
without knowing 


to le able 
situation 


biggest of our individual 


CTs gi for one am si k and 
having to take ord rs, 
vhethre rol no Lam ever 


And this wis thre 


country 


Ovytis 
tol |] thr I ‘ 
whi h 


in the only town in the 


VION THLY 


vears at 
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had ever steadily and always whipped 
labor ‘by 

least, until late last 
mer, when a great and conservative op 


had 


peace 


Alwavs, al sum 


tical plant which lived for many 


absolute with its em 
into utter 


a Rus 


reached his 


plovees found itself thrown 
paralysis by one of its workers 
sian Jew who had barely 
twenty-first birthday. For four weeks 
this old-time Rochester concern battled 
with what was seemingly the inevitable. 
look 


upon the struggle with horror and great 
But the clothing industry of 


Rochester—labor and employers 
concern 
the town, ordinarily the most sensitive 
and sympathetically responsive to trou 
bles of this sort, remained intact and at 
work 

Why? The easiest answer to that one 
sVilabled question is_ to sav that the 
principle ol collective bargaining had 
already been firmly established within 
it Hillman, open minded, had from the 
that he and the folk he 
a constructive pol 

With 
foundation principle, he met the clothing 
If, with the 
idea of a permanent agreement In mind, 


first insisted 
represented wanted 
that as his 


iev——-nothing more. 


manufacturers of Rochester. 


the ideas ther proffered met his Opposi 


tion, he would not say, “my union 


* Gentle 
men, we might accept this to-day, but 


wishes this.” It was always: 
in the long run it would get us nowhere. 
It would eventually mean trouble and 
all our efforts of to-day utterly wasted.” 

Do vou remember the age-old parable 
of the drops of water wearing away the 
stone? So Hillman worked patiently, but 
teadily, and in the end he gained from 
the clothing manufacturers his” vital 
porn iple of collective bargaining. In the 
unsigned but carefully observed agree- 
ment between manufacturers and work 
ers of April, 1919. it was provided that 
the unions might have shop chairmen 
and the manufacturers their own labor 
managers, but that only with the permis- 
sion of the individual manager in each 
instance could a union agent or delegate 


The 


from outside come into the plant. 
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labor manager, hired with the approval 
of the workers and paid by the manage- 
ment, was assumed to be thoroughly 
competent to adjust all except the most 
extreme differences that might 
As a matter of fact, that is just what 
these men have succeeded in doing. In 
one instance, by foresight, diplomacy, 
and twenty Italian 
tried to organize adistinct I. W. W. union. 
The labor manager saw it coming and by 


arise. 


courage workers 


his own persuasiveness, as well as the 
adjustment of some minor working con- 
ditions, nipped that union in the bud. 
And the ringleader of the projected re- 
volt is to-day hard at work, respected, a 
vice-chairman of his shop committee, 
instead of being, perhaps, a bomb-thrower 
in the penitentiary. 

To gain a big point Hillman needs 
must And, frankly and 
squarely from the outset, he and _ his 
conceded to the manufacturers the big 
The one 


concede one, 


principle of the open shop. 
thing balanced the other. Strife ceased; 
understanding began. And in 1919 the 
twenty-five important clothing manu- 
facturers of Rochester more than dou- 
bled their output. 


There is another side to this situation. 
There generally is to all of these situa- 
tions. I think that I have said that 
Rochester is an extremely conservative 
community. To-day it houses keen and 
able and experienced captains of indus- 
try who still look askance at the clothing 
agreement. “ Bolshevistic” is the phrase 
which more than one of these has applied 
toit. Yet 


any 


without personally endorsing 
it in I cannot but feel that 
somewhere in this plan is a very real 


way 


germ of a solution of our numerous and 
expensive labor difficulties all the way 
across the land. Better collective bar- 
gaining on the one hand, better the 
open shop on the other, than quarrel and 
riot and starvation, all of them great 
expenses for which in the long run the 
consumer pays. 

Yet, as a most moderate consumer of 
men’s clothing, I cannot escape from 
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a contemplation of the Rochester sit- 
uation without a pretty definite feel- 
ing that in the long run the consumer 
pays also for this very armistice of in- 
dustrial peace. So far the adjustments 
in the wage scales under the unsigned 
agreement of the city by the Genesee 


have all been upward—and the con- 
sumer has paid for each. I foresee that 
when economic conditions shall force 


prices, and wages also, downward the 
agreement will have its hardest test. 


Yet agreements may be framed, work- 
ing conditions established, with at least 
a fair degree of permanency, which will 
not only bring about increased produc- 
tion, as in Rochester, but production 
absolutely increased in ratio to wage 
You will recall that 
in a previous article I spoke of the les- 
sened production in the great Altoona 
shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad un- 
der the two years of their government 
administration. A saddening ratio that, 
on average work approximately 40 per 
cent.—a freight-car repair job, which in 
1916 or 1917 required three days to 
complete, requiring in 1919 five days, 

Yet here in Cleveland is another trans- 
portation shop, the White Motor Com- 
pany, originally organized under a 
slightly different name for the manu- 
facture of sewing-machines, but more re- 
cently devoted to the making of motor 
trucks. Like the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, it is a long-established concern 
and it, too, has a remarkable record of 
war production. But even in the four- 
teen or sixteen months of peace produc- 
tion which have followed the signing of 
the armistice, the war-time efficiency of 


and material costs. 


the plant has been fully maintained. 
During the past five years its wages have 
increased 110 per cent., its raw materials 
anywhere from 50 to 60 per cent., yet 
the ratio of the cost of labor to the entire 
production value has increased by a 
mere 7 per cent., the cost to the con- 
sumer but ten. A reference to the records 
of the company shows that the turn- 
out of trucks per man per year has in- 
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creased from the comparatively low 
level of 1,985 in 1911 to 2,751 in 1919, an 
increase that is significant—to put it 
mildly. 

In Rochester the concession of collee- 
tive bargaining on the part of the em- 
plovers and that of the open shop on the 
part of the employed has seemingly set- 
tled the problem of strike, or walk-out 
or lock-out, but apparently to the large, 
if not the entire, cost of the consumer. 
In this Cleveland plant, with wages up 
110 per cent. and raw materials from 50 
o 60 per cent., the cost of the output to 


e consumer is raised but 10 per cent. 
ft is clear as daylight that in this plant 
there must be an increased efficiency in 
manufacture. That is evident, without 
recourse to the tabulations. 

Now what is the Cleveland answer? 
Is it collective bargaining or the open 
shop? Let me hasten to give it to you— 
itis neither. Is it piece-work production 
rather than the flat-time basis that broke 
down the fine efficiency production 
records of the Altoona shops ? This time 
my answer shall be more direct. The 
White Motor Company | 


the piece-work system, or bonuses or 


as never us¢ d 


profit-sharing. 

What, then, is it? 

It is, in my opinion, fundamentally 
good management in the first place— 
real executive ability, if you please—and 
in the second a complete understanding 
hetween employer at l emplovee, cou- 
a fair, but a gen- 
erous, wage and good working condi- 
tions. The White Company has, as | 


have alread) intimated, the 


~ ! 
pled with not mer 


open Shop, 
without prejudice to race, creed, or 
rganization. But apparently it has 
progres “d some di tance beyond this 
mile-post of industrial understanding. 
The slight differences which may have 
arisen between the management and 
its men have all been easily adjusted, 
either by the management itself or else by 
conference between it and its men. Shop 
committees are elected by the men in se- 
cret ballot and in a representation of one 
for each ten employees in the concern. 


The company itself regards this ele- 
ment of labor dispute—either real or po- 
tential—as the negative side of a very 
large and positive question. ‘To under- 
stand the positive side more fully, we 
return to those fundamental goodnesses, 
management and wages. The quality of 
the management ought to be fairly evi- 
dent by this time. It is merely necessary 
to add that the director of industrial re- 
lations of the plant occupies a post of 
high responsibility, is consulted  fre- 
quently, and is directly responsible to 
the production manager of the establish- 
ment, who in turn is a vice-president of 
the company. And as for the wages. .. . 

“We pay the best in or about Cleve- 
land,” says that same production man- 
ager. “We make them consistent to liv- 
ing cost and base them at all times on the 
buying power of the dollar. As far back 
as L914 we de ided that it was high time 
to abandon the ancient factory policy of 
hiring and firing merely according to the 
law of supply and demand. We saw that 
labor was no longer to be considered as 
a mere commodity. And we then formu- 
lated our plans for a steadily increasing 
wage-seale, designed by automatic peri- 
odie advances to keep pace with the in- 
creasing cost of living and which there- 
fore would make il possible for our 
workmen to maintain their standard of 
living—and not to have to lower them.” 


To gam the best men, and conse- 
quently the best factory efficiency, by 
paying the best wages and having the 
best factory conditions and management 
thatarehumanlv possible to attain, seems 
to me to be so fundamentally simple as 
io indicate that after we go around the 
circle of agreements and collective bar- 
vainings and profit-sharings and bonuses 
we generally arrive at the very same 


point from which we originally departed. 
What is the answer? I think myself that 
all of these other steps are not merely 
good, but vital, in certain industries and 
in certain instances in these or other 
industries, but that they are neither 
vital nor even necessary under all times 
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Altoona retro- 
vrading while Cleveland progresses is by 
no means to be attributed to a lack of 
management at the first city. A railroad 
industry, wide-spread and far-flung, at 
best is always far more difficult to man- 
age efficiently than a single manufactur- 
ing industry, concentrated on one or two 
or five or ten acres of ground. And when 
the deadly inertia of government opera- 
tion for twenty-six months, with its 
premium upon inefficiency rather than 
upon efficiency, comes also as a great 


and all circumstances. 


factor into the problem, comparisons 
hecome extremely odious—and bitterly 
unfair. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
notice that very recently the Erie Rail- 
road finding this same difficulty in 
efficiently operating the remote shops at 
Hornell fromits New York headquarters, 
leased them bodily to a corporation of 
citizens of that town, who will conduct 
them as a distinct business enterprise 
with but one customer—the railroad 
whose tracks they adjoin. 


To bring much of this labor situation 
to a distinct head and focus, the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce, an unusu- 
ally active and energetic organization, 
recently formulated a definite labor-re- 
lations policy. This took the form of the 
endorsement by the entire chamber of a 
platform laid down by its committee on 
labor relations which included, among 
others, Paul L. Feiss, the president of 
the chamber and one of the leading 
clothing manufacturers of the country, 
and Warren S. Stone, the extremely able 
and honest Grand Chief of the Brother- 
“Rep- 
resentative negotiations” is the phrase 
used by this declaration to replace “ col- 
lective bargaining,” and, as it is defined 
in Cleveland, it provides for negotiations 
between an employer and a committee 
of his employees, aided, if they desire, by 
a competent advocate or adviser of their 
own choosing. 

This plan is not far different from 
those of the shop committee or of the big 


hood of Locomotive Engineers. 
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railroad brotherhoods in their dealings 
both with the government and with the 
private owners of the railroads. If it 
ended here it might indeed fairly be con- 
sidered weak. But it goes farther. After 
opposing compulsion by either em- 
ployer or employee to maintain a union 
or a non-union shop, although recogniz- 
ing the possibility of a mutual agreement 
of this character; after also recognizing 
the eight-hour day as a standard for a 
growing number of industries and estab- 
lishments, it straightforwardly places 
the public’s right to service well above 
the employee’s right to strike and the 
employer's right to lockout; advocates 
uninterrupted service to the public pend- 
ing settlement of disputes and proposes 
publication of statements relating to 
labor controversies in order to inform the 
public of their merits. No one who reads 
this declaration carefully and then at- 
tempts even a slight analyzation of it 
will dare to deny that there is real indus- 
trial progress along at least one of the 
lower Great Lakes. 

Personally I confess to a sharing of 
the great American suspicion of all pro- 
nunciamentosofthissort. Asinstruments 
they seem to be worth the paper that 
they are written upon—and many times 
but little else. Deeds, as the average 
man evidences them, in the White plant, 
are far, far more convincing. Declara- 
tions are puzzling to him. They do not 
translate for him the huge increase in the 
cost of this spring’s suit over last year’s. 
He feels that there is a sort of combina- 
tion in all of this, between the employ- 
ers and the emploved; and _ that, 
vaguely but unmistakably, the combina- 
tion works against his own pocketbook. 
He regards the head-lines in his morning 
paper to the effect that the miners are to 
have an increase of 14 per cent.—or 25, 
or whatever it eventually hecomes—as 
ominous. Increased freight and express 
rates are equally portended. For trans- 
lated to him and his—food or fuel or 
wearing apparel—the wage increases are 
multiplied, magnificently, marvelously. 

This is one of the things that is ailing 
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the country now. 
sive city of Cleveland a lady at whose 
house I dined said that she was paying 
her washwoman eight dollars a week but 
for two days’ work, and that this femi- 
nine circuit-rider so managed the eight 


In this same progres- 


hours of her employment that they in- 
cluded all three meals 
ployer’s larder. 


out of her em- 
I refused to get excited 
or concerned, but, turning, asked her: 
“Are making your household 
schedules so that when all of your house 


you 
employees come to ask—and receive— 
the eight-hour day you will be able to 


handle your establishment at a maxi- 
mum of efficiency and with the least 
possible friction?” 

She turned upon me and put me in 
my place with a withering remark—as 
any such impertinent guest deserved to 
be put: 

“Tt is an impossibility. Merely to talk 
of it is an absurdity.” 

It was quite evident that either the 
Cleveland newspapers were not printing 
despatches from Albany, New York, 
showing the progress of the maximum 
eight-hour day for women workers in the 
legislature there, or else milady’s morn- 
reading was spent upon less _por- 
tentous topics. 

Another excellent housekeeper of the 
city by Lake Erie complained that her 
nursemaid because of the 
fare which the kitchen 
table. 


“She says that she 


me 


was leaving 

. } } 
was served al 
ets better food on 
goes visiting to her 
He is a boss plumber 


her days off when she 
brother’s house. 
and they always have strawberry short- 
cake. \W ec have £ ood Tor rd here and our 
servants share all of it, but we don’t 
have strawberry short-cake—not while 
the snow is still thick upon the ground 
and the dollar a 
quart. We are not boss plumbers; we 
cannot afford them.” 


berries selling at a 


I have not, of course, the honor of a 
personal acquaintance with the 
plumber. If I had, he probably would 
tell me in rebuttal and in the utmost 
candor, that he does not have four ser- 


boss 


vants hanging around the house. His 
wife her cooking—and_ the 
savings that they make in the wages of 
servants—to say nothing of their livings 


does own 


—makes the strawberry short-cake fling 
That 
probably would be his line of argument. 

This is misunderstanding—trifling, I 
shall grant vou, yet trifles such as these 
much and often multiplied bring great 
misunderstandings—open and real dis 
And it is because of 
such misunderstandings that I wish to 
say, and to say with all possible empha- 
sis, at the end of this chapter of the 
progress of America, torn and upset by 
war conditions and excitements, back to 


possible even well out of season. 


turbances ofttimes. 


at least a semblance of the old conditions 
of the before-the-war days, that any 
industrial protocol, any 
declaration, which is 


treaty, any 


not merely a 
and 


phrases, but which is a distinct contribu- 


structure of fine-sounding words 


tion to a better understanding between 
capital and labor, drifting so steadily 


apart all this long while, is not to be 
lt is needed. Hf it is 
needed in such ( ities of distinet progress 


as Rochester and 


passed idly by. 


as Cleveland, it is 
needed far more in a thousand other 
American communities. In my _ next 
article I shall show a city of rapidly 
acquired wealth, and little acquired un- 
derstanding with it, proceeding along 
what seems to be an extremely danger- 
ous pathway. As we go farther west we 
shall see other examples—some discour- 
and, 
unless I am very much mistaken, they 
will all of them point the way toward the 
same thing, the need for a far better 
national understanding, for a return 
toward the simpler living, and with it 
the truer democracy of our fathers. In- 
dustrial problems will continue to fasci- 
nate us. Governmental problems we 
shall see a-plenty; those of education 
and transportation religion and 


aging, some highly encouraging 


and 


home life tangled among them. 

This tangle pessimists all the way 
across the land began to predict long 
before the Great War had even begun to 
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approach its conclusion. The final effect 
of sending two million of our young men 
overseas on so tremendous an expedition 
was predicted as a national disaster 
econd only to that of war itself. Taken 
from their offices, their shops, and their 

hools and sent into the disordered life 
of the soldier in the open, these young 
men would gain a spirit of unrest that 
would unfit them fer a return to civil 
life, for a long time at least. 
should achieved 
national liability. 

Now what has really happened? I 


And so we 


have another great 


kept asking this question all my way out 
to the Great Lakes’ cilies, through Syra- 


cuse and Rochester, and back again to 


New York; through Cincinnati and 
Pittsburgh and Washington; asked it 
of merchants and manufacturers and 


bankers and the folk I met upon the 
And I firmly believe that the 


answer of a big Cleveland manufacturer 


cars. 


was the most typical I gained for my 
question. 

“Eleven hundred men enlisted out of 
this plant,”’ said he. “‘When they went 
that their jobs would be 
waiting for them when they returned. 
We have kept our word We 
blessed one of them 


out we said 
of course. 
have hired every 
back.”’ 

“And found?” I ventured. 

“That out of 
every hundred they were as good, if not 
better, employees than 


in ninety-nine cases 


when they went 
This is perhaps less true of our 
But it almost understates 
the situation in our shops. Three days 
for the boy out of khaki—three hard 
days of adjustment—and he is 


for hi 


away. 


office forces. 


ours 
again, a bigger, broader man ex- 
perience overseas.” 

This answer bears out the belief which 
I gained when I was overseas myself and 
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had some slight opportunity to study 
the nature of the doughboy. I felt then, 
and to-day feel even more strongly, that 
for those of them who came home sound 
in mind and body, the war was a valu- 
able experience indeed. They were big- 
ger men, better Americans, for it. No 
matter what may have been the national 
experience after the Civil War, I do not 
believe that any appreciable portion of 
the country at 
the present moment i to the 
demobilized soldiers. They were not the 
men who were engaged in striking up 


the general unrest across 


traceable 


prices, either as en ployers or employe d. 
They not the men who were re- 
sponsible for arbitrary, hasty, and ill- 
considered legislation in immigration or 
prohibition of the fads 
or fancies with which our Congress occu- 


were 


or any other 
pied itself in the precious months which 
it should have devoted to an intelligent 
consideration of the great problems of 
reconstruction—and did not. 

On the contrary, these two million 
men—the greater part of them equipped 
with the American faculty for observa- 
tion—saw more things than war on the 
other side of the Atlantic. They were 
students in a far-flung university. The 
results of their education are yet to be 
felt in the United States. Of this I am 
sure. They lost nothing in patriotism by 
their experience, but gained many things 
—a broader knowledge of other civiliza- 
tions and the way in which they funce- 
tion, of good taste, of art, of literature. 
Many of these things they brought 
home with them, when as good Amer- 
icans they prepared to go back to work. 
are just beginning to 
leaven. The full results of many of them 
we shall not know for a long time yet, 
but that they will be—in the main, at 
least—good results, I am quite certain. 


r . 
lhese things 
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fi Eastern heart dilates imime- 
diately on crossing the Missis; ppl. 


You have been told that the air is freer 


and fresher: that the old, silly, SO ial 
stiffness is to drop from you in the 
warmth of an indigenous bonhomie; 


that every 
friend, even perhaps for life. 


fellow-pass¢ ngerisa potential 
And all 
this really Is SO; there is a social magic 


at play even in the Pullman car and the 


train, flowing westward, leaves behind it 
a black cloud of Eastern inhibitions, like 
a trail of 


smoke. Then gradually vou 


realize that the new friends who have so 
UNCON. ntionally and sO hastily clasped 
you to their bosoms are all also Eastern- 


ers, intoxicated with the breeziness of the 


plains. This first gives vou pause. 
Some cy nic of the smoking-room tells 
vou that Los Angeles ts the metrope iF 


‘ : ae 
Iowa and backs up his paradox by fic- 


ures proving what a great part of its 


citizens originate under the government! 


of Des Momes. Once your suspicions 
are aroused vou are, even during the rail- 
way journey, intent upon anything 
which might serve as proof that there 
really is a West. These indications are 
not too frequent; the continent w; 

only lately, crossed with so poor a result 
as only three prairie logs sighted, and 
one superannuated cowboy of about 
eighty, who was obviously either a sur- 
vival, a mere museum piece, or some 


Ivanized into this 


decrepit EKasterner il 
fan . his memories of 
Buffalo Bill. The West suddenly be- 
comes shadowy and elusive. 

course, a Middle West: 
it is astonishing to find that it now ex- 
Salt Lake 


v-dre S parade by 


There 1s, of 


tends as far as Utah, where in 


City an enterprising junk company pro- 
claims itself “the largest in the Middle 
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West.” The West, if it exists, has al- 
ready been pushed beyond the High 
Sierras. It only remains to discover 
whether or not it has been shoved into 
the Pacific and safely out of American 
life. 

The West, in the old sense of anything 
cruder, less civilized, rougher than the 
Kast, There is 
a bathroom to each hotel bedroom, and 


is unquestionably gone. 


the younger English poets lecture in all 
the smallest towns. It takes an eagle’s 
eve to find the traditional lack of culti- 
vation, and few Easterners, at any rate, 
have This question of 
. may as well be disposed of 
it im- 


eagles’ eves. 
‘culture” 
now and fiung out of our way; 


4 


pedes our westward progress. AAS you 


advance toward the Pacific, “culture,” 
if anything, only takes on a more pas- 
sionate, almest exacerbated quality, as 
though its possessors were determined to 
prove to the scofing how brightly the 
piously guarded flame burns on the sun- 
to the 


hters of the Californian aristocracy 


' s 1 
set altar muses. For decades 


} 
aia 


have heen educated in Paris at the Con- 
vent of the Sacred Heart. The French 
note is indeed firmly struck in the West. 
You a small children, who, reared by 
foreign governesses, are more at ease 


with the Latin languages than with their 


own. And, te choose but one very symp- 


tomatic example, nowhere did the tem- 
tion lately in L’Illustration 

publication of the latest plays 
the 
discomfort and emptiness of life than in 
As for the volumes of our 
late st poets and vers-libristes, they lie 
even thicker upon library tables in Cali- 
fornia than in Kansas. Universities dot 
the plain, and one of the world’s great 


porary CCSS<6 


of the 


» 5 anes . . 
upon Parisian stage cause greater 


California. 
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libraries is soon to be among the orange- 
Culture is cer- 

rough near the 


groves near Pasadena. 
tainly not treated 
Pacific’s shore. 

Bret Harte was, and Alfred Henry 
Lewis. Their West is gone. Yet there 
remains California, which, though cer- 
tainly not Western as we once used the 
And Cali- 
fornianism is something as amazing and 
as different as Wesiernism can ever have 
been in that earlier day. It is a subject 
which would well repay years of loving 
and intent study, and demands, indeed, 
space and some epic gift of style, yet 
must be treated here as briefly and as 
best may be. The gospel of impre ssion- 
ism is in the end the only defense of any 


word, is most Californian. 


alien writer attempting to describe a 
social landscape, he sets the thing down 
as it looks to hin 

The Californians, in spite of their com- 
parative hauteur in the Pullman, are 
accessible enough. Many of them, even 
on the transcontinental trip, may be 
“met.” Indeed, they travel freely, con- 
stantly, and easily to and fro, making 
nothing of four nights out to Chicago, 
and training their infant progeny, as 
may richly be observed in the train, to 
the same happy facility of movement. 
(It should be said, parenthetically, that 
as far as that goes, all over the country 
motherhood merely to incite 
American women to travel, by prefer- 
ence in sleeping-cars.) These returning 
Californians have been East for various 


seems 


alleged purposes of business or pleasure. 
But it is really as missionaries that they 
have gone, to bring the bright gospel of 
Californianism to those benighted races 
which still persist in living east of the 
High Sierras. 

The universal delusion of the Pacific 
slope is that California is heaven. And 
indeed there is so much to support the 
theory that it merits calm and judicial 
examination. The beauty of the Cali- 
fornian landscape is indisputable and 
heavenly. The combination of sea and 
mountains with the adorable valleys 
which diversify it beneath an almost per- 
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petually cloudless sky, the great wood- 
land regions, the majesty and wonder 
of the High Sierras—all these are unri- 
valed, unmatched by anything in our 
land. There is a curious Mediterranean 
quality in the country; one loses oneself 
inevitably in golden memories of Greece, 
of Italy, and of the sunburned coast of 
under 
that crystalline air everything is sharply 
modeled. Marble temples should crown 
the hills, and in the glades nymphs dis- 
port themselves. Claude should have 
lived to paint this land, to do justice to 


Spain. Something classic, too; 


its serene perfection. 

Serenity is perhaps the most striking 
characteristic of the ¢ 
the faint 
gently, and the hills lie in the clear light 
as if nothing on them had stirred since 
they were first chiseled in brown or 
There is nothing wayward or 
The 


air is too crystalline to bear upon it tangs 


alifornian scene— 


sun shines, a breeze blows 


green. 


mysterious about the landscape. 


and odors. You have moments of think- 
ing that there is no air; that all Cali- 
fornia is broad, kindly vacancy filled 


with sunlight and no more. T'o the sense 


of serenity is added the feeling of re- 
In certain moods the Cali- 
its loveliest, 


moteness. 
fornian climate, even at 
seems wholly impersonal, if one may 
venture upon that expression. 

The Californian 
where are a riot of tropical and sub- 
tropical blooming plants; perhaps no- 
where in the world is there anything like 
the lushness of their growth and the 
profusion of their blossoming. To any 
flower-lover these are gardens in para- 
Yet in no sense is California the 
tropics. Even when the days are hot the 
nights are most often crisp and cold. 
There is no languor in the air. The night 
breeze does not whisper of the dark 
magic of the South, of hot passions and 
unbridled pleasures. It is not, in short, 
the Californian zephyrs which fill the 
Californian divorce courts. Instead they 
seem clean, properly sterilized, even 


dooryards every- 


dise. 


cold-storage airs. 
The Pacific, too, a calm, cold ocean 





~) 
ws 


not much fretted by traffic, adds its curi- 
It sends forth fogs, 
but somehow they carry no hint of salt. 
And in days of sunshine when it sparkles 


to ex- 


ous note of aloofness. 


sapphire blue it seems somehow 
hale no breath. You never “* 

sea”’ as by the Atlantic’s verge, and, 
though you well know that rotting sea- 


smell the 


weed gives forth that odor, you miss it 
on this western shore. The oceans you 
have known seem playful children, by 
turns gay and irritable, by comparison 
with this monstrous, lovely, inhumaa 
sea. If you are by fate predestined to 
Californianism, vou find in this eternal 
changeless quality a suggestion that hap- 
piness, too, may be everlasting, and that 
behind the mountains vou have left for- 
ever change and whim and anxiety and 
all the 

‘The first impression of California must 
he for 
Whether it be merely from the winter cli- 


responsibilities of the past. 


every one a ssense of release, 
mate of Iowa or from the carking cares of 
the eastern seaboard. Every one is, as it 
were, under a new flag and a new name, 
to forget the past and keep clear 


eves fixed only on the future. Here every 


ready 
earthly care may be sloughed off, except, 
And as for 
phi sical ills, these should easily be dis- 


perhaps, the pangs of love. 


posed of. On every hand there are faith 
healers of all varieties, divine healers, 
nature healers, and child healers, these 
last an agreeable novelty ranging from 
but 
as only an American 


ten to fourteen vears in age, 
petent, no doubt, 


child can be. 


com- 


The Californian population has beer 
recruited from all parts of the country 
and, though happy in this new environ- 
ment, still bears traces of its origin. A 
Boston lady, lately viewing a parade 
in honor of the sovereigns of Belgium, 
said it made her feel at home to “‘see all 
them silk hats ”’; 


converted and ardent Californian, find- 


vel she was doubtless a 


ing this in her old age a pleasant shelter 
from the east wind. 

One of the pleasantest things about 
California 
beauty is the simplicity of life so wide ly 


(perhaps, after its natural 
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prevalent there. Of course there are 
plenty of enormously rich people, and 
quite enough extraordinarily gay and 
fashionable. Yet in the end it is the 
paradise of the common people and the 
small income. Even when the immigrant 
to California comes with work in his 
mind it is so often some sublimated and 
poetic industry like orange - growing 
which has lured; the culture of that 
golden fruit, with Mexicans or Japanese 
doing the manual labor, is an ideal, easy, 
and Arcadian occupation for any one. 

The bungalow should be the emblem 
of California, it represents the state at 
its simplest and most engaging best. It 
is the great triumph of native art, tri- 
umphantly ugly sometimes, sometimes 
triumphantly gay and cocuettish. When 
the architects of other states, less bunga- 
lowish, need models they visit the Pacific 
coast for inspiration. Indeed, the Cali- 
fornian bungalow is the prettiest imag- 
inable proof that there is a modest and 
simple and self-respecting life to be led 
in Arcadian surroundings, embowered in 
bloom, and that the servantless home is 
both decent and agreeable. 

In this matter of the elimination of the 
servant—and so of the servant problem 
—if one may trust the report of Cali- 
fornian housewives, the state has gone 
further than others in the direction de- 
sired by all advanced and radical advo- 
cates of the suppression of class distine- 
tions. Broadly speaking, they will tell 
you, there are no servants in California. 
It is hard to believe of the palaces, 
though you hear yarns of mid-Western 
millionaires assisting their wives with 
the dishes or sweeping out the gorgeous 
In the two- 
room bungalow (three rooms make it 
almost a house) a servant would only be 
in the way. 

How can one fear any future social 
convulsions once one has learned how de- 
lightful it is to eat in the kitchen, in a 
charming little stall with benches, like 
those in the Old Cheshire Cheese in 
London, only now trig and gay with 
white and colored paints? Every most 


corridors of their castles. 
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modern device for the har- 
nessing of gas, water, and 
the electric current vou are 
apt to find in the tiniest 
bungalow temple of the 
simple life. Why dislike 
washing the clothes when 
a machine does it?) What 
is ironing but play when the 
ironing-board letsdown from 
the wali at the touch of a 
button and an electric iron, 
ever hot, stands temptingly 
to your hand? 

Of course there are plenty 
of rich people in California 

the sight-seeing automo- 
hiles take you past miles of 
“homes,” all the seats of 
lumber, paper, packing, 
chewing-gum, or sawdust 
“kings,” as we so delight- 
fully term all our success- 
ful business men in America. 
But the really exciting and 
significant thing is to go 
past the hundreds of miles of “homes” 
of those humble people who are not and 
never will be “kings,” never, perhaps, be 
masters of anything but their own souls, 
but are leading a serene, neighborly, 
American existence. It is in this mood 
that the bungalow seems the solution of 
all the difficulties of even a= revolu- 
tionized future. California seems some- 
how to offer every tired human creature 
from that humming, tormented East a 
refuge and a new chance. 

The simplicity of life pervades the 
whole social structure. There are in the 
Californian cities large general-market 
stores on the main shopping streets, just 
next the jewelers’ and the picture-pal- 
aces and the milliners’ modes de Paris. 
‘There is an enormous deal of marketing 
in person, and, incredible as it may 
sound to Eastern readers, there appears 
to be some attempt to attain low prices 
in the belief that they will attract Cali- 
fornians as high prices do New- Yorkers. 
After doing your marketing you may re- 
pair to dine, at about five-thirty or a 
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A SUPERANNUATED COWBOY OF ABOUT EIGHTY 


leisurely and fashionable six, to a cafe- 
teria, where again self-service is the de- 
sired goal. These establishments are 
enormous and in that vast, flashing ele- 
gance of style which they have borrowed 
from the hotel “office.” There are lux- 
urious waiting-rooms where you keep 
rendezvous with the party with whom 
you are to cafeteer. Bands blare away, 
and in certain advanced futuristic estab- 
lishments there are balconies with easy 
chairs where even those not dining are 
welcome to sit and enjoy the art of 
music. 

Nature-loving is of course a cheap and 
simple pleasure anywhere, but it pecul- 
iarly fits into the scheme of Western 
frugality and soulfulness. Of course 
California has no monopoly; even in 
central [Illinois bands of nature-lovers 
now go forth on Saturday afternoons to 
caress trees. But probably never before 
in the same area were so many almost 
professional devotees of the Great 
Mother as on the Pacific slope. There is, 
of course, a vast deal of rather windy 
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talk upon the subjec t, and a strong dis- 
position to dilute it with a vague religi- 
osity. Even rich and fashionable ladies 
at Santa Barbara are apt to vearn a good 
deal over the beauty of the landscape, 
Rincon, the local 
mountain, and, in short, to feel that this 
ontact with nature is making both 


soul and body vers lovely. 


spiritually to fondle 


CihOse ¢ 


But there is a side simpler and more 
engaging. There is an extraordinary pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of California 
which knows the wild places—theyv are 
always astonishingly near the centers of 
population 
teries. 


and has been near the mys- 
The coming of the good road and 
has facilitated this. The 
the summer to the High 
Sierras of thousands of family camping- 
vehicles of the 
may be 


the bad car 
migration in 


parties, in overloaded 
kinds which 


grouped as tin cars, is an epic of de- 


mans generically 


7 . 
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mecracyv. They live long weeks really 


close to that so famous heart; a young 
lady was heard in the autumn complain- 
ing that she couldn't seem to cook at the 
sea-level—she had learned the art during 
thousand feet 


up, Where water boils at a lower tem- 


a long summer twelve 
perature and is much less hot! Camping 
and all the pioneer crafts are still a real 
part of the life of a true Californian from 
childhood On. 

Even week-ends and Sundays are used 
in pleasant outdoor expeditions. In 
spite of the automobile, the Californians 
can still walk. Of course they do not use 
such an old-fashioned expression; they 
“hike”; 
have already found, makes a thing that 
had grown dull a real pleasure. The rail- 
way and trolley stations late Saturday 
afternoon are an amazing sight. They 
swarm with boys and girls in “hiking” 


this new word, as Boy Scouts 


a 


ARE PARADISE 
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costumes of khaki. The young ladies are 
all in trim, tight knickers, to be distin- 
guished from the young men only by 
their superior shape, by their beauty of 
countenance, and by the students’ caps 
in bright colored velvet which surmount 
There are undoubtedly more 
young ladiesin knickersin Californiathan 
anywhere else in the world. In some 
cases there is a woman in skirts along; 
this strange raiment possibly indicates 


them. 


the chaperon, though more often it 
would appear that the expedition is un- 
dertaken in that Arcadian lack of guile 
which is still so strong a national char- 
acteristic. Did Daphnis and Chloe 
“hike”? The voung ladies are almost 
always, by a mysterious but welcome 
dispensation of Providence, small and 
exquisitely pretty—indeed, they look 
like moving-picture actresses, which 1s, 
of course, the highest Californian praise. 
And the whole scene has a quality of 
musical comedy which is gay and in- 
vigorating. 

Indeed, while we touch this point, it 
may be said that Californian costume, 
more particularly that of the male, is 
very free from any conservative or tradi- 


JAPANESE 


DO THE MANUAL LABOR 


tional restraint. It may be that in the 
south the mode is affected by the pres- 
ence of a great number of actors—a race 
always sprightly and debonair in dress. 
For example, it is probable that in Los 
Angeles there are more black-and-white- 
check suits per square mile than in any 
other city in the world. Sartorial imag- 
ination seems positively unbridled; what 
a French tailor would, so accurately, 
call costumes de fantaisie are excessively 
prevalent, and all that can be done with 
belts and waists and curves and gussets 
and gores and strapped and_ plaited 
waistcoats is done. Fits are, to display 
the perfect male figure, alluringly snug 
a leading Eastern authority says that 
the impression he receives is that every 
one is wearing the suit made for little 
brother! The note, not universally but 
still most commonly struck, is not that 
of stern simplicity. It is actually a fact 
that in one great Californian city a per- 
fectly plain white dress shirt is not to be 
purchased in any reputable men’s fur- 
nishing shop, the mode being for a touch 
of embroidery or plaiting or piqué. 
Dashing fellows, these Californians! 

As bungalows and dress and the whole 
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manner of Califorman life indicate an 


eve wholly fixed on the future, so does 


the Californian language. English as she 
used to be spoken Is In process of being 
scrapped in California—or perhaps it is 


only that institutions which never existed 
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ALERS OF ALL VARIETIES 


before demand names as fresh as them- 
selves. “Cafeteria” has, of course, now 
a nation-wide use, but there is also an 
*Eateria’’ and, in one instance, welling 
straight from our strange, turgid, na- 
tional fount of humor, a “ Palace of Fine 

Eats.” “Grocerteria” is very 

much in use everywhere, for a 

shop where * 
*Shoeitorium” and 
*Shinerium ” are delightful and 
. easily understood, as is “* Vege- 


self-service’ is in 


vogue. 


teria”’ for a wayside vegetable- 
stall. * Hometeria” the 
designation of a real-estate 
office is perhaps faney spun 
rather fine and flung rather far. 
But for a stroke of individual 
inventive genius it would be 
hard to beat * Rabbitorium,” 
the for these succulent 
animals. The language never 
grows rusty out West. 

The Spanish past of Califor- 
nia, is, of course, much adver- 
tised and carefully conserved. 
The little towns and the string 
of missions were perhaps not 


as 


mart 


very important in those 
they must have 


UNBRIDLED early davs; 
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LEARNS HOW 


DELIGHTFUI 


seemed remote and provincial to the 
proud City of Mexico. And the relies 
which one so tenderly and piously visits 
are, as things go in the world, relatively 
unimportant—in Spain itself one would 
perhaps not cross a very broad street 
But here in America we 
are hungry for the past, and the Cali- 
fornian traces of old Spain have a very 
They 
complete the romantic illusion that these 
are Mediterranean lands. 

And 


everything 


to see them. 


winning, half-pathetic charm. 


done 
to keep the old Spanish 
province everywhere in mind. There are 
“mission” 


modern California has 


plays and “mission” gro- 
ceries and “mission” garages and, as all 
America knows to its sorrew, mission 
furniture. That famous and delightful 
novel, Ramona, has become an authentic 
part of California history by now, and 
every event has been given a local habi- 
tat so that you can make pilgrimages, 
pretty and remantic, to every scene of 
the heroine’s happiness and of her final 
tragedy—a charming tribute to the artof 
fiction. The town and street namesare so 
many of them reminiscent of that early 
day, and the Californians, slipshod in their 
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TO EAT IN 


THE 


KITCHEN 


English sometimes, are astonishingly 
careful of their Spanish, undaunted by 
such names as La Jolla, for example, and 
dealing competently with the aspirate 
j and tne liquid double 1. The whole sys- 
tem of nomenclature makes for romance, 
and the presence, as one goes toward the 
south and the Mexican border, of in- 
darker, more 
picturesque race deepens the impression 


creasing numbers of a 
which one has at moments that one is ina 
foreign land. 

The Chinese and Japanese do that, 
too. No discussion shall here ensue of 
that Asiatic problem. Not as economist, 
but as idle tourist, may one be grateful 
for such memories as that of a carna- 
tion-field in bloom tended by a half- 
dozen pretty little Japanese women, 
bending caressingly over the lovely brill- 
iant flowers! 
from 
Spanishness, and the point to be made 
was that earthquakes and speculative 
builders have left little in California of 
the period between the mission and the 


This, however, is a digression 


bungalow. There is one lady in southern 
California who is famous because her 


grandchildren are being brought up in 
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the house where she herself was born! 


There is, in short, nothing mid-Victorian 
in California. unless it be possibly some 
aspects ol the famous San Franciscan 
vice—in that citv the rows of cabinets 


liers which adorn even the hum 


blest ovster-house inevitably make one 
think of the Third Kmpuire in Paris and 
the Bal Mabhille. 

Reluc tantly shall some space be here 
given to this same 
Cali- 


fornian morals. It 


question ol 
is amusing how 
and 
dashing and intel- 


cultivated 


ligent it is always 
thought in 
America to attack 
towns as being 
puritanical. Los 
Anveles Was once 
termed * chemical- 
and it 
still reels from the 
blow. The lowan 
population would 
like it to be well 
that 


life has been con- 


ly pure,” 


understood 


siderably jazzed 
up since its trans- 
ference to the 
coast. San Fran- 
cisco has, on the 
other hand, been 
perhaps too much 
advertised by its 
loving but injudi- 
cious friends, for 
it is quite plain to 
even the tourist’s 
that, instead 
of being the Isle 


eve 


of Cytherea, the NATURE-LOVERS GO FORTH ON SATURDAY 


plc eis congested 


Ww i t h good a nd 


respectable women otten excessively 
, and that it goes its 


way, as a busy, lively city should, with 


pretty and smart 


not much more nor much less of undue 


gaiety than usually falls to the lot of 
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towns of its size. Yet up and down the 
length of the state you hear philosoph- 
ical that 
saps the moral sense. 

Here, indeed, one had best not be too 
sure that the wish is not father to the 
thought. There are ladies who have not 
succeeded in being very bad in the East 
full and Cali- 
fornia about the same time, have come 
with the hope of 
misconductspring- 
ing eternal in their 
very human 
breasts.) 

It is that 
the Californian di- 
vorce courts are 
by way of surpass- 
ing old days in 
Reno, and that 
life, in many a 
community pro- 
with 
freedom 


thinkers asserting California 


and, arriving at bloom 


true 


ceeds creat 
and vi- 
vacity; that one- 
piece b at h i ng- 
suits are the rule, 
and that, to judge 
by the photo- 
graphs which em- 
bellish the chro- 
nique scandaleuse 
of the local news- 
papers, neither age 
nor plainness offers 
any bar to the live- 
liness of ladies. 
But at the risk of 
defending Califor- 
nians even against 
themselves, it must 
be said if the state 
saps the moral 
sense it is only in 
so far as it weak- 
ens all feeling of 
responsibility and of dependence upon 
the traditions of the past. 

The to California will inev- 
itably experience moods in which the 
whole state will seem to him populated 


TREES 


visitor 




















YOUNG LADIES ALL IN TRIM KNICKERS READY 


merely by people who have migrated 
He will 
forget the industries and the rich agri- 
culture and consider the whole state as 


thither to avoid responsibility. 


an idle community, unproductive and 
non-creative. He will in imagination see 
the tributary stream of money from the 
working East cross the mountains and 
break into pretty, many-colored spray 
over the Californian lotos gardens. He 
will wonder what would happen to the 
West if the machinery of capitalism 
ceased to divert this life-giving golden 
He will revolt at what seems the 
sterile happiness of a whole people. 


fc mw. 


It is in such moods that one believes 


the worst stories of the slowness with 


FOR A HIKE 


which California awakened to the call of 
the Great War, forgetting how, at home 
in the East, one was bitterly impatient 
at the country’s lethargy and neglecting, 
perhaps, to inform oneself of the splen- 
did achievements of the aroused Cali- 
fornia. Yet the mood, dissipated, will 
return, of Cali- 
fornian sunshine and beauty, for the 


longing, even in the 
cloudier skies of an older, struggling, 
suffering world. 

Reference has been made earlier to the 
prevalent that California is 
And here something must be 
said, in all reverence it is hoped, about 
heaven. 


delusion 
heaven. 


The Californian resemblance is 
to that place of the earlier theologies 
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devoted wl olls to the my stic and rather 
static pleasures of worship and praise, 
the 
churches reject in favor of 


\ IvOrous modern 


an ideal of 


W hich most of 


more actin itv, more strain, more likeness 
lo the life of this 
higher spiritual plane. 


world, though on a 

A Californian might, however, well re- 
tort that the higher spiritual plane al- 
the Pacifie’s edge. In- 
deed, the soil of the state is as fertile of 
that of great Asia. And, 
all the Asiatic cults find a wel- 
In grand and beautiful tem- 


ready exists by 


r ligions as 
indeed 


come there, 


TRACES OF OLD SPAIN HAV] 


A WINNING, 


ples or in dull little frame houses on sid 
streets where a simple home-made sign 
board gives modest publicity to a new 
religion devised by the inhabitant him 
self, all sorts and all doctrines find some 
shelter. From 
which only partially reflects the possi 


a Sunday newspaper, 
bilities of a Cahfornian Sabbath morn- 
ing, Is copied out a list of services which 
includes, the more orthodox 
names, New Thought, Higher Thought, 
Metaphy sical Theosophy of several dif- 
Pillar of Fire, Old Time 
Orthodoxy, God is Female, and, though 


hesides 


schools, 


ferent 
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it is more a cultural activity than a wor- 
ship of the Deity, Raw Food. By the 
western ocean all these new religionists 
gather to await the coming of a new day. 
Some of them believe that from the deep 
bosom of the Pacifie will arise a new con- 
tinent, like the lost Atlantis. When this 
happens they will be there to step still 
farther into the sunset, and to take pos- 
session of a newer and better California. 

There is more “soul” in California 
than there has ever been before in the 
world’s history. A tailor advertises “All 
men wearing tailor-made clothes should 
insist on getting a soul with them. Every 
garment made in our shops, including 
coat, vest, and trousers, is provided with 
a real soul, the something that lives for- 
ever and the something that is not ob- 
tainable everywhere’! 

All these western religions are religions 
of optimism; it is only natural that they 
should thrive best in these remote, un- 
troubled airs. Their practitioners are 
relentlessly cheerful; you can tell that 
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almost professional smile and that voice 
dripping with honey even in the crowded 
street-car. Their lilac crystal domes 
stand in fantastic loveliness above the 
western sea. Why, in a land where the 
present presents no cares and problems, 
should not the human heart concern it- 
self with some future life? 

Is California itself not the future life? 
We come inevitably to what we earlier 
called her delusion. Perhaps the Cali- 
fornian serenity is what the world is now 
trying for. In that case our West is a 
great mile-stone on the highroad of the 
human race. And when human cares 
are adjusted, then, as now, her hills wiil 
turn green and brown and then green 
again. And her sunshine will never have 
ceased to flood her great calm spaces. 
And her giant sequoias will have in- 
creased in girth an inch or two— Perhaps 
in time that fabled continent will rise 
from the Pacific’s bosom. But until a 
great deal is known about it most of us 
will prefer California. 


ROOM 


BY GRACE FALLOW NORTON 


HAVE seen it, the high, white-curtained room, 
And I have seen the flowered chair 
And the long blue gown I should wear 
And your colors everywhere. 
And I have seen my sewing on a little stand 
And the clock’s eager hand, 
And I have held my breath 


And heard you coming 


up the stair. 


Now this is strange, as strange as death, 

As strange as our defiance and doom- 

For I have seen that room, 

I have received you there! 

And yet it may not be—nor has it been— 

Until you, too, have seen 

Those undrawn curtains and that waiting, flowered chair. 
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BY BRANDER 


, oe English language is an Inn of 
Strange Meetings. Its doors stand 
open always, and if extends a warm re- 
ce ption to travelers from foreign lands. 
Some of its guests are able to make 
themselves welcome, and they therefore 
settle down as regular boarders; while 
others, finding themselves ill at ease, 
restless and useless, are to be considered 
as transients, lodgers for the night only. 
The demand for accommedation has 
been so persistent and so imperious that 
the hostelry has now to keep on enlarg- 
ing itself to provide for the newcomers, 
often to the disgust of the older guests, 
swift to resent what they con ider the 
intrusion of the vulgar herd; and they 
have cried out indignantly, sometimes 
ainst the low-born native and some- 
{imes against the undesirable alien. The 
vocables who vaunt their descent from 
the ancient and honorable Anglo-Saxon 
ck may be justified in their abhorrent 
contempt for uncouth plebeians, like 
gents and pants, and for inacceptable im- 
migrants, like artiste and pianiste. 

A few vears ago a British reviewer of 
the monumental Oxford Dictionary de- 
clared that the English language has 
truly a “marvelous digestion and seems 
able to feed on almost any kind of nutri- 
ment. Popular slang and old pedantries, 
the dreams of philosophers and the cant 
of thieves, puns and perversions, forgot- 
ten fears and ancient superstitions, have 
all contributed to its vocabulary; and 
some of our most respectable words have 


wild and strange histories; and this gives 
us warrant to hope that what English 
has done in the past to nourish its 
vigor it will continue to do in the 
Jutur 


MATTHEWS 


We need not be alarmed if, in this 
first quarter of the twentieth century, as 
il every quarter of every other century 
for now a thousand years or more, new 
words of all sorts and conditions are 
being added to the language, springing 
up spontaneously, often from seeds of 
doubtful origin. There are so many of 
these verbal novelties and they spread 
themselves so swiftly and so insidiously 
that very few of us are conscious of 
more than a small proportion of them. 
In the past decade we have learned to 
use pep and jazz; we have been taught 
to feel a hostile contempt for profiteers 
and for hyphenated citizens; and we have 
been told what manner of man a drug- 
addict is and what manner of thing a 


fabricated ship. 


Whether these six new words are or 
are not going to be accepted into stand- 
ard English and to be employed without 
the apology of quotation-marks cannot 
be predicted by any one to-day. Their 
acceptance will depend on their utility, 
not on their regularity of construction 
or their legitimacy of descent. Dr. 
Henry Bradley, in his most instructive 
little book on the “ Making of English,” 
took occasion more than once to empha- 
size the fact that the “regard for cor- 
rectness”’ is powerless ““when it con- 
licts with the claims of convenience of 
expression.”’ If a new word is recognized 
as meeting a need of the language, as 
providing an easier or a more effective 
way of saying something that we want 
to say, then its future is assured; the 
most perfervid protests of purists and 
pedants will be unavailing. In a few 
years or in a few decades only students 
of the history of the language will re- 
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member that the then approved word 
| id once been placed on the Index by 

the 
integrity of the language. The speec h of 


the self-constiiuted defenders of 
the people belongs to the people as a 
whole; and the word, ihe phrase, and 
the usage which the people persist in 
employing is certain sooner or later to 
be used even by the most fastidious of 


tvlists. 


Where do all 
from, both the feeble vocables destined 
to an early death and the verbal entities 
lively enough to force themselves into 
the vocabulary? Who makes them? 
How are they made? These are ques- 
tions to which it is often difficult to find 
Sometimes we know 


our new words come 


an answer. who 
made a word, why he made it, where he 
made it, and when he made it. Huxley 
manufactured agnostic, from a Greek 
root, intending it to be a more accurate 
description of his own attitude toward 
inherited religious belief than positivist; 
it was aptly and correctly formed; it was 
needed; it 
both by his friends and his foes; and 
from English it has made its way into 
most modern languages. 

But where did jazz come from? Who 
was responsible for this fit name for 
misfit And when was it that 
some person or persons to us unknown 
had a happy inspiration and described 
We 
can make a guess that pep is a curtailing 
of pepper and that boob is only a short- 
ened booby; but why is a recently in- 
vented ice-cream and 
fruit svrup known as a sundae? And 
why is this name not more simply spelled 
either sunday or sundy? Why was the 
armored tractor which helped power- 
fully to win the war entitled a tank? 
Here indeed is an instance of the way 
in which an old word is sometimes ap- 
plied to a new thing in spite of the fact 
that it is not at all a good name for this 
invention. There is no likeness at all 
between a receptacle for liquids (which 
was the only meaning of tank five years 


was immediately adopted 


music? 


syncopated measures as rag-time? 


combination of 
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ago) and a caterpillar tractor, steel-clad 
and bristling with guns (which is what 
tank means to-day even though it re- 
tains also its earlier significance). 

A score of years ago, during the war in 
Seuth Africa, we made familiar 
with the verb to commandeer, a needless 
novelty since the English language al- 
ready had its exact equivalent in to 
requisition, and during the recent war 


were 


were called upon to accept another new 
verb, to profiteer, framed on the model 
of commandeer (perhaps with some mem- 
ory also of privateer) and almost as un- 
necessary as commandeer, since we might 
have brought into general use the law- 
term to forestall. But forestall does not 
suggest all that we think we recognize in 
profiteer; and a new word justifies its 
creation even when it conveys only a 
slight difference in meaning. 

The insistent desire to save time and 
to shorten a polysyllable whenever this 
is possible has led the British to cut 
down cinematograph to cinema, and it 
has led substitute the 
movies for moving-pictures. These trun- 
cated terms seem to have ousted their 
progenitors, partly, ho 
doubt, because of the universal appeal 
of the photographic panorama—the 
pressure to abbreviate a name being in 
proportion to the frequency of its use as 
well to its original prolixity. In like 
manner have we shortened taximeter cab 
to tari—just as our forefathers exercised 
the same privilege and cut cabriolet down 
to cab. It is amusing to note that these 
more leisurely ancestors of ours cur- 
tailed cabriolet to preserve only cab 


Americans to 


long - legged 


whereas they beheaded periwig to pre- 
serve only wig, while we ourselves seem 
almost as ready to chop the head off 
telephone and the tail off photograph. 
Rudyard Kipling, always fastidious in 
his use of English, has no hesitation in 
employing photos (in Kim); and the 
managers of the moving-picture theaters 
invite us to behold photo-plays, a violent 
barbarism of immediate utility. Kipling 
cannot escape the ultimate responsibil- 
ity for another abbreviated word, which 
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has taken its place in the technical vo- 
cabulary of the so-called “silent drama.” 
His biting lvric on the “ Vampire,” with 
its corroding characterization of its 
heroine-villainess as “‘a rag and a bone 
and a hank of hair” has brought about 
a belief that a vampire is always the 
female of the species; and as a logical 
result of this unfounded opinion any 
fascinating adventuress trying to cajole 
an innocent hero is now entitled a vamp. 
What is even more picturesque is that 
this abbreviated noun has also become 
a verb: “She camps him.” 

This is an excellent example of that 
striving for “elliptic brevity ” which Doc- 
tor Bradley has called a striking char- 
acteristic of spoken English. And Doc- 
tor Bradley has also pointed out that 
“the tendency to reduce the number of 
syllables in words wherever it was pos- 
sible” can be discovered in our language 
as early as the fifteenth century. It is 
one of many forces forever at work to 
bestow on the English language the 
simplicity and the directness, the effi- 
ciency and the energy, which the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples continually display 
in the other relations of life. 

When we feel that the undue length of 
a word unfits it for the swift transaction 
of business, we may now and again seek 
to find a short, sharp substitute, as when 
we say to wire instead of to telegraph. 
But the lengthy 
word is itself mercilessly abbreviated, as 
when reduced to ad. 
Then we go a little farther and describe 
a two-line advertisement under the gen- 
eral head of “Help Wanted” as a “want 
adlet.’ And there are those who are 
willing to adventure still 
further along this path of linguistic effi- 
ciency and designate the advertising ex- 
pert as an ad-smith, a novel locution 
(still unknown to our kin across the sea) 
which Mr. Howells immediately hailed 
as “delightful,” thereby vindicating his 
True it is, 
he went on to remark, that “ad is a 
loathly little word, but we must come 
toit. It’s as legitimate as lunch,” which 


more often than not 


advertisement 1s 


themselves 


inexpugnable Americanism. 


we condensed from luncheon and which 
we prompily made to serve also asaverb. 


Doctor Bradley called attention to a 
device which has enriched English from 
time to time and which is not utilized in 
any language, so far as 1 know. 
This is what is called “* back-formation.” 
For example, the word groveling was 


othe: 


misunderstood as a present participle 
and the verb to grovel was formed from 
it. So “the noun peddler is older than 
the verb to peddle or the adjective ped- 
dling”; and the noun editor seems to 
have been the parent of the verb, to edit. 
In like manner the adjective swash- 
buckling has been deduced from the 
noun swashbuekle r. Many of the words 
which have been formed by this proc- 
the learned but 
linguist assured us, “are so happily ex- 
pressive that the misunderstanding that 
has given rise to them must be accounted 


” 
ess, su 


unpedantie 


a fortunate accident.” 

It is evidence of his freedom from 
pedantry that Doctor Bradley seemed 
to be willing to accept to buttle, from 
butler, to bant from Banting, the name of 
the Englishman who proposed a new 
method for reducing fat, and to maffick— 
that is, to indulge in a riotous demon- 
stration in the street, like that which 
took place in London in 1900 when 
there came the glad news of the relief of 
Mafeking, long 
Boers. As Doctor Bradley passes no 
condemnatory verdict on these three 
British innovations, it is odd that he 
failed to mention a fourth which has 
won as wide an acceptance in the United 
States as in Great Britain—to burgle, a 
verb back-formed from the noun burglar. 

In the devising of back-formations we 
Americans have not lagged behind our 
British cousins; at least they have ac- 
cused us of making the verb to collide out 
of the noun collision on the erroneous 
assumption that as elision was formed 
from elide, so collision must have been 
formed from a non-existent collide. 


beleaguered by the 


Because this assumption was erroneous, 
William Cullen Bryant half a century 
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ago put collide on his once-famous Index 
Expurgatorius, the list of locutions which 
he did not desire to see in the pages of 
the very respectable evening paper he 
then edited. But if to edit had been made 
to order from editor, why should not 
collide be made from collision? 

Even a poet whose own English vas 
pure and vigorous could not take up 
arms against a sea of verbal troubles 
and by opposing end them. Collide 
seems now to have lived down the secan- 
dal about its unhappy past; and so has 
talented, which Bryant also cast into 
outer darkness, probably because it 
seemed to imply a non-existent verb, to 
talent. He excluded from his paper an- 
other back-formation, to donate from do- 
nation; but he failed to pronounce an 
edict of expulsion upon orate from ora- 
tion. Possibly orate may not have reared 
its grisly head within range of the poet’s 
vision. Even now, orate is rarely used, 
although it has a distinct utility in that 
it suggests a false and flamboyant 
speech-making, quite different from the 
eloquence of a true orator. 

I hesitate to conjecture what Bryant 
would have said if he could have heard 
one of the most recent of American back- 
formations—the verb to be peeved, de- 
rived from the adjective peevish; but I 
make no doubt that Mr. Howells would 
welcome it as heartily as he did ad-smith. 
Assuredly “he was peeved” is a delight- 
ful phrase, more subtly suggestive than 
“he was peevish,” and even a little dif- 
ferentiated in meaning from its elder 
brother. 

There is, however, an American back- 
formation that I detest—to enthuse. I 
do not know why I have so bristling a 
repugnance to this, as I am well aware 
that it is no worse made than to be 
peeved or to burgle; but somehow it 
seems to me vulgar, and uncouth, bear- 
ing the bend sinister of offensive ille- 
gitimacy. To my mind it demands im- 
mediate deportation as an undesirable 
citizen of the vocabulary. I know well 
enough that my prejudice is probably 
unduly exaggerated; and I can only fall 


back on “I do not like you, Doctor Fell; 
the reason why I cannot tell.”” A friendly 
British newspaper man who came over 
here during the war to report on what 
he called “New America,” found stimu- 
lation in the “nuggety word-groupings 
which are the commonplaces in good 
American conversation” and which “are 
like Hashes of erystal.’”” He noted that 
**Americans are never tired of bursting 
the bonds of convention, but when the 
less disciplined do this they are apt to 
emerge ona stage where freedom, though 
delightful, has its disadvantages.” 

Back-formations are generally caused 
by the desire to save time, to cut across 
lots. It is swifter to call a man a coke- 
jiend than to say that he was in the habit 
of taking cocaine. It is sharper to de- 
clare that he is an addict than to describe 
him as addicted to indulgence in danger- 
ous drugs. Addict and colce are to be 
companioned with dope, a strange flower 
which bloomed in the American vocabu- 
lary only within the last decade or two 
of the nineteenth century and which, in 
the first two decades of the twentieth 
century, burgeoned exuberantly. As it 
happens, I can recall exactly when I 
first became acquainted with this lin- 
guistic weed. In 1893, at the Chicago 
Exhibition, I was told that the trained 
animals in the Hagenbach show were 
not doped. I immediately accepted dope 
as derived somehow from opium or 
opiate, although I am still at a loss to 
understand how it acquired its initial. 

In ensuing years I began to hear men 
assert that they felt dopy—sluggish, as 
though they had taken an opiate. A 
little later the word took on an enlarged 
meaning, “I doped it out’’—that is to 
say, “I came to a conclusion.” After a 
while I noted that a person seeking in- 
formation would ask to be supplied with 
the dope. When we went to war with 
Germany the American ambassador left 
Berlin carrying a small bag, which he 
held fast, because, as he explained, it 
contained the dope for the book he in- 
tended to write. 

Although back-formation has been at 
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work in our language for several cen- 
turies, if 
in the American variety of English than 


m the British, because we are more In- 


has been more active of late 


clined to take short-cuts. Some of our 
back-formations are abhorrent and some 
are appealingly picturesque, even if they 
“The American tongue,” 
told by the wandering Briton 


from whom T have already quoted, “‘is 


are also pert 


we are 


a potent and penetrating instrument, 
rich in new vibrations, full of joy as well 
as shocks for the unsuspecting visitor.” 
To be pee red is a joy, even if to enthuse is 
be confessed that 


many of our local back-formations still 


a grief; and it must 
smack of the street where they were 
born. Only one or two have been invited 
upstairs into the library for the use of 
Yet if the rest of them 
may have to linger long on the threshold, 
last to be turned from the 
open door, they came into being in 


men of letters. 
or cven at 


accord with the logic of our language, 
with its eager insistence on energetic 
efhe len Vv. 


New words are derived from all sorts 
of sources. T'o bluff, for example, which 
began life as a necessary technical term 
in poker, spread into general use In the 
United States, the 
ocean established itself in 


Britain, and has now crossed the English 


crossed western 


and Creal 
Channel and forced its admission into 
French and Ttalian and German. Per- 
haps to pass the buck, having a similar 
origin, will in time attain to a similar 
To spoof, a 
the 
circles of London, bids fair to be adopted 


world-wide acceptance. 


Briticism originating in sporting 
in New York, although its attractiveness 
is as slight as its utility. 
necessary is forelady, which is intended 


Equally un- 


to be a more elegant appellation for a 
forewoman and which seems to presage 
or would it 
he foregent? In another new word which 


a companion foregentleman 


we owe also to the busy marts of trade 
we can note again the ability of our 
language to supply itself easily with a 
term needed for immediate use. We 


have long been familiar with salesman 
and saleswoman—even, alas! with sales 
lady; and the latest member of the family 
to whom we have been introduced to, 
salesperson, & name intended to apply to 
employee of either sex. 

These verbal novelties we have made 
out of our stock, so to speak; and at the 
same time we have kept on taking over 
terms from other tongues, in accord with 
our ancient custom, as a result of which 
the words of foreign origin in our every- 
day speech—so a historian of our lan 
guage has asserted — “far outnumber 
those of Old English origin.” And upor 
these alien have worked 
our will in our own fashion. We have 
taken two Latin words, per centum, cut 


vocables we 


the second to get per cent., and ther 
melted them together with an English 
termination to give us percentage. We 
have taken risqué and made it risky, and 
we are in the process of taking brusque 
and making it brusk; and this is as it 
should be, since a foreign word which 
keeps its foreign pronunciation or its 
foreign spelling is always a menace to 
the purity of English. The alien words 
we admit to citizenship in our language 
ought always to renounce their foreign 
allegiance. A term from another tongue 
is more easily made to feel itself at home 
in our vocabulary when its spelling does 
not call attention to its original outland- 
So it was that cafeteria and 
automat, as names for special kinds of 
restaurant, slipped into general use with- 
out exciting general notice. 

The latest importation from France 
that I have had occasion to remark is no 
more than the conferring of a new mean- 
In English to 
intrigue has always meant to plot sur- 
reptitiously, whereas in French it was 
always used (by extension) to indicate 
the state of puzzled doubt in which we 
may find ourselves when we have reason 
to suspect a surreptitious plot; and this 
secondary French meaning is now pass- 
ing over into English, so that we may 
read in the light stories that run through 
our magazines, “she intrigued me,” 


ishness. 


ing upon an old word. 
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meaning that she puzzled me, and not 
meaning that she involved me in an in- 
trigue. This Gallic secondary meaning 
will probably force itself into our vield- 
ing Anglo-Saxon, and we shall have 
hereafter the privilege of employing to 
intrigue in either of two different intents. 
i doubt if this will be to the profit of the 
anguage; but protest is idle, since the 


fate of a novelty always depends upon 


its ultimate usefulness. 

It is both futile and foolish for the 
respecters of the ancient landmarks of 
language to deny that an old word can 


save any other than its original content. 
Phe real meaning of a word is what it 
1eans now to these who utter it and to 
hose who hear it, and not what it 
meant to their mothers. “There are few 
rue synonyms in literature, none per- 
ips,” said Dr. Clifford Allbut in his 
illuminating Notes on the Composition of 
Scientific Papers, and he added that 
“words have not only their stem mean- 


} 


ings, but carry upon them also many 
changes and tinctures of past uses, which 
blend inevitably 
word apostate, for example, means far 


. amt 
in our sentences. ‘The 


more than an absentee or a dissenter, 
and a muscle is much more than a little 
mouse; monks rarely live alone; your 
anecdote is anything but clandestine; 
rivals contend for other than water- 
rights; and hypocrites are no longer con- 
fined to the theater.” 
doubt that there were pedants who fore- 
saw the impending degradation and the 
ultimate destruction of English if apos- 
tate and muscle, anecdote, and rival were 
not each of them cribbed, cabined, and 
confined to the single meaning justified 
by their derivation. 

Perhaps I am playing the part of the 
pedant when I feel inclined to protest 
against the unidiomatic wording of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 
Apparently the phrasing of this agree- 
ment was due to a drafting-clerk who had 
to think in two languages at once and 
who translated from French into English 
without due re; 


And we cannot 








sard to the purity of his 


native tongue—if this was in fact Eng- 


lish. In Article 1 it is prese ribed that 
“declarations must be deposited with 
the secretariat,” when it would be purer 
English to specify the Secretary *s offic eo. 
In Article 10 we are told that the Council 
shall advise upon certain matters, and 
the content makes it plain that the Coun- 
cil is not to advist some other body 
but itself to take action (and this is in 
accord with the meaning of aviser in 
French and not in accord with the mean- 
ing of advise in English 

In Article 387 we read that German 
nationals in certain territory transferred 
to Belgium will be entitled to opt for 
German nationality — nationals being 
used for citizens and opt for choose. In 
Article 1 of the annex to the treaty of 
peace, permission Is given to the French 
to exploit certain roads and railways, 
although exploit in English earries a 
somewhat sinister) suggestion absent 
from the French exploiter. In the same 
article we find personnel, meaning the 
workmen. In Chapter 3 there is pro- 
vision for a plebiscite, which is what we 
call a referendum; and there is a mention 
of a gendarmerie, which is what we call 
a police-force. A little later in this docu- 
ment we are told that a special conven- 
tion will determine the conditions of pay- 
ment of indemnities “to persons who 
have been evacuated.” 

By some of its advocates the Covenant 
of the League of Nations has been lik- 
ened to the Constitution of the United 
States: but it would be idle to deny 
that the new document is far inferior 
in its wording to the old instrument 
drawn up by our wise forefathers, 
shrewd and farsecing men who knew 
exactly what they wanted te say and 
who spared no pains to express this with 
the utmost concision consistent with the 
ulmost clarity. They even went so far 
as to refer their draft to a special com- 
mittee on style, with Gouverneur Morris 
as its chairman. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that those who were responsible 
for the Covenant did not follow the 
example of those who were responsible 
for the Constitution. 




















A MASTERPIECE BY MANET 
“THE WOMAN WITH A PARROT” 


HE figure of a woman, dressed simply in white and 

holding acluster of violets to her face, stands against 
a gray background. At the right a parrot sits on its 
perch. When first exhibited, in the Salon of 1868, under 
the title of “Young Woman,” this frankly painted 
picture called forth a burst of indignation from the 
critics because of the introduction of the gay-plumaged 
bird, which, in that day of classical tradition, was re- 
garded as an inexcusable innovation. Ideas of art have 
changed since then, and we find it difficult even to 
realize the bitterness of the war waged over the paint- 
ing. We see in the parrot only a means of relieving the 
monotony by the introduction of certain varied tones 
of color. But at that time art concerned itself with 
studied arrangements and conventional accessories. 
Manet, rebelling against scholastic methods, awakened 
bitter opposition, and in choosing subjects and acces- 
sories from contemporary life brought about a new 
order of things and worked a complete change in modern 
French art. The whole picture conveys an impression of 
originality. It takes nothing from the methods of 
schools, but shows the work of an original observer. 
Its simplicity, which was in striking contrast to the 
works of its day, gives it an old-masterly aspect. This 
simplicity the artist gained from his tour of Spain, 
whence he returned filled with admiration for Zur- 
baran, Velasquez, and Goya. In their work he found the 
inspiration to protest against the excess of detail, the 
sentimentality and lifelessness of the art then prevailing. 

W. Sranron Howarp. 



































THE WOMAN WITH A PARROT, BY EDWARD MANET 


Enqraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 





BLACK MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


BY WILLIAM ASHLEY ANDERSON 


YING off the hot, steaming, and 
unattractive coast of German East 
Africa is the island of Zanzibar, the only 
remaining bit of territory over which 
the descendants of the Imams of Museat 
still assert sovereignty. This) sover- 
eignty is merely titular, because within 
short walking distance of the sultan’s 
palace is a residence in which a white 
man lives and takes orders from White- 
hall, which is in London, and whose or- 
ders are law. About all this [do not think 
the sultan worries much. 

He Is black and he is handsome, and 
he rides forth to take the evening air in 
an open barouche drawn hy spirited 
horses, with liveried servants in attend 
ance. His palace is large and attractive; 
his gardens rare and = bursting with 
bloom: and his little island one of the 
beauty spots of the world. Green hills, 
watered by pure springs and brooks, 
roll down to the sparkling waters of the 
Indian Ocean. It is girt with gleaming 
white coral beaches, and indented with 
the bluest of bays fringed with feathery 
surt. The swelling hills are divided 
among great shambas, where cocoanuts, 
cloves, and aloes are cultivated; and 
bananas and plantains, mangoes, or- 
anges, and the sweetest and juiciest of 
pineapples grow in such rank luxuriance 
that they are looked upon as weeds. 

The town of Zanzibar, on a spit of 
sand near the southern extremity of the 
island, is the Paris of the east coast of 
\frica. It is the place of romance, the 
metropolis of hearts’ desires; and its 
fame is transcendent in the bazaars from 
Colombo to Ujiji. Init the Arab and the 
black can find all that makes life at 
tractive. The bazaars hum with life; 
the moon is large and soft; the island 


pours its largess upon all who hold out 
their hands; and the brown wenches, 
comely and cheertul, are ¢€ver ready to 
dance the long gomas with a spirited 
stranger who will woo. 

It always seemed to mec, therefore, 
that for those of dusky hue contentment 
night be found here. 

But one evening [ noticed a black man 
staring after the sultan’s barouche with 
en expression of such mixed envy, anger, 
and scorn that LT was promptly inter- 
ested. Though on my way to take a 
*Sun-downer”™” with the Only Other 
American, I paused before his) great 
earven door and watched the black 
stranger. 

The evening was calm and sultry, vet 
he wore a European suit of blue serge, 
with i black bowler, leather shoes, and al 
linen collar. The linen was brown and 
greasy, the suii stained and shiny, the 
hat battered, and the shoes ready for 
the discard. He looked hot, uncol- 
fortable, disgusted, and defiant. About 
him were a number of small boys in 
white kanzas, like thin nightgowns, and 
little red tarbushes pushed on the back of 
their heads. They were laughing and 
jeering, but the object of their fun stared 
after the sultan with such intensity that 
he did not seem to notice them. 

Several Swahili women passed with 
baskets of fruit on their heads, their 
brown shoulders gleaming in the waning 
light, and their brightly colored hodrunks 

modishly printed with designs of bat- 
tleships, mottoes of “God Save the 
King.” pictures of the flags of the Allied 
nations, and phrases from the Koran in 
Arabie lettering—clinging to their sway- 
ing hips. They grinned roguishly at the 


surly stranger. As they passed he turned 
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“IN THIS SQUARE,” I SAID, “WAS ONCE THE SLAVE-MARKET” 
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his head, so that T saw clearly he had a 
little woolly goatee. When he realized 
that the women were laughing at him his 
face suddenly contorted, and he shouted: 
“Who vu-all laughin’ at, yu dam’ 
black savages? Some day V's sut'nly 
vona bust vo’ haid open! Yu heah me? 
Is talkin’. 
ape . ea 
He made a dart at them, but they 
scurried out of reach, squealing and 


I's sut’nly gona do dam- 


laughing shrillvy, while the small boys 
raised derisive shouts and danced after 
him. They chased back and forth, the 
native women and children squealing 
and shouting and laughing, continuing 
for a minute or two until the man was 
hot and steaming perspiration, panting 
for breath, and exhausted with rage. As 
SOOT, Gs he halted he saw me looking at 
him with interest, for the few phrases he 
uttered had brought up in a flash many 
quaint and happy recollections. I felt 
the same glowing delight that is aroused 
by a letter from home. 

The man, however, simply glared at 
me for a second with surly defiance, as 
though annoyed at being observed in his 
unbecoming conduct. Then, before I 
had a chance to speak, he turned away, 
mumbling curses under his breath, and 
vanished down a darkening allevway 
leading into the narrow” bazaars. I 
clutched one of the little devils who had 
heen dancing about and asked who the 
man was. 

*Oah, master,” said the little fellow, 
gravely touching his tarbush, “that is 
the white black man!” 

*He is the what?” 

“He is the white black man,” insisted 
the boy. And one of the women, whom 
I recognized as my washwoman, Fatima, 
boldly ventured: * Yes, Excellency. The 
hoy speaks truth. He is a white black 
man!” 

I would have got further information 
from her but at the moment a lattice 
rattled above me and a soda-water bot- 
tle burst at mis feet The Only Other 
American, attracted by my voice, had 


come to the window. 


“Don't stand in front of my door, 
shenzi, talking to good-looking native 
women! It’s indecent. And you’re mak- 
ing my castle a byword.” 

“Who is your friend, the white black 
man?” T retorted. 

His laughter echoed over the roofs, 
and a pet lemur somewhere in the dark 
recesses of the house commenced to 
scream. 

“Why, that is Mr. Rufus Hamilton 
Osborne, late of Baltimore and N’ Yawk, 
seh. Come up, and PI tell you about 
him.” 

So IT mounted the dark, dank stairway 
in his old Arab house until I came to the 
piazza overlooking the bay where a 
Castle boat, two little gunboats, and a 
whole fleet of lateen-rigged dhows from 
Museat and Madagascar were silhou- 
etted against the pink glow of the sun 
plunging behind the gray haze that hung 
over Africa. The hum of the town rose 
about us. The lap of the waves sounded 
softly below. And presently from the 
direction of the military hospital, 
screened by a fan of palm fronds, came 
the soft notes of “La Paloma” played 
by the sultan’s band. 

The situation was utterly peaceful; 
and the O. O. A., moving quietly about, 
mixing drinks in glasses that clinked 
musically, added a cheery note of home 
and comfort. 

“Why, that darky,” he explained, af- 
ter we were fixed in long Indian chairs 
“that darky is a curious case. He came 
down here from Egypt—Cairo or Port 
Said—a month or two ago, without pa- 
pers or credentials of any kind, claiming 
to be an American. I guess he is, too. 
They say he came out as a valet for some 
fool New-Yorker who brought him along 
to mix mint-juleps, and then got sore at 
him in Egypt and = discharged him. 
Kither that or he deserted or missed 
ship. Anyway, he got stranded in Cairo 
and couldn't get anything to do there; 
so he smuggled himself aboard a ship, 
at’ Port Said, which he thought was 
going home. It was an Ellerman 


freighter, and he had an idea it was going 
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to Philadelphia until they picked up the 
hills of Mombasa, and he got his first 
sight of the cocoanut-palms. Can you 
imagine it? Chrisman’s friend, Fyite, 
was skipper of the boat, vou know; and 
he told me about it. 

“When the nigger saw the gray build- 
ings and tile roofs along the water- 
front, with palm-trees waving all around, 
he went shuffling along the deck, snap- 
ping his fingers, grinning, and singing 
out: “Oh, boy, San Augustan! Law-dee! 
San Augustan! ... 

“And the port authorities wouldn't 
even let him land, since he didn’t have 
the immigrant fee, and he wouldn't 
work! So Fyffe had to bring him down 
here and smuggle him = ashore when 
they were unloading. ... Now he’s 
stranded.” 

“Pretty tough,” I observed, thought- 
fully. “What does he do?” 

“Tough nothing! It’s his own blamed 
fault! He asked for it. But there’s noth- 
ing for him to do. There’s no consul 
here; and Merritt, who was then port 
officer, sent him around to me, to see if 
I could give him work or something. Of 
course LT was willing to do what I could, 
because, after all, I YUeSS he is an Amer- 
ican; but Thad no work for him.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, why should I? I don’t want an 
American valet when I can get two 
thousand boys right here in town more 
capable than he, absolutely respectable, 
and glad to work for twelve or fourteen 
rupeesamonth. //e expects union wages.” 

“Why doesn’t he leave?” 

“That's the trouble. He can't. 
There are no boats to America; no one’s 
going to pay his way via England 
certainly I’m not—and he’s not a dis- 
tressed sailor who can demand his re- 
turn. If he'd acted decently when he 
first came here, I might have had more 
interest in him; but there’s nothing do- 
ing now! The trouble with him is he 
must have been spoiled. He's uppish. 
He was a prize mixer of mint-juleps at 
some club in Baltimore, he told me, and 
used to get about five dollars a day— 


not counting his tips. He's almost 
white, he is!—and he wants vou to un- 
derstand it! He was so insolent when he 
came in here that old Ali—who couldn't 
understand a word, of course, but 
judged him by his manner—wanted to 
know if he couldn't take him out and 
Whip him. . . . He asked me if | was 
the American consul. I said: *No, but 
I'm the only American in the place and 
I do what I can for the consul at Mom- 
basa. What do you want?” *Humph!? 
he said; “it’s sutnly a hell uva country to 
be a citizen uv, “f Levan't have no coun- 
sel. Ah wants to git home, an’ Ah wants 
to git home quick! . . . Thad patience 
enough to tell him = that the United 
States wasn’t going to run tours for 
every one who came along and de- 
manded free transportation. Well, then 
he got indignant, and said if the United 
States wasn’t going to help its citizens 
it could go to hell for all he cared.” 

“He said exactly that?” IT asked, in- 
dignantly, and = struck by a curious 
thought. 

“Yes, just those words. So, of course, 
in about a minute and a half he found 
himself down in the alley again rubbing 
the seat of his trousers, and wondering 
What it was going to be like to be a 
man without a country.” 

“He didn’t show much enthusiasm 
toward me to-day,” I observed. 

“Oh, that means nothing. As soon as 
he hears you're an American he'll be 
around inquiring for newspapers and 
expecting drinks.” 

The O. O. A. was not far wrong. 
Hardly a week had passed before I, too, 
was honored by a visit. But during that 
week some interesting news had been 
coming my way, news that was ecaleu- 
lated to make one think seriously of 
home and nationality, and with rage 
against traitors and a sham or super- 
ficial citizenry. I was in no mood, then, 
to receive Rufus Hamilton Osborne with 
open arms. 

The announcement of his presence was 
an altercation on the stairway. I walked 
across the piazza to investigate. On the 
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second landing, outside the kitchen door, 
was the wash-girl, Fatima, with a reed 
basket of my clothing on het hip. Rufus, 
who had run into her just as she was 
emerging from the door, attracted first 
by the clothes, 
Fatima, fair and buxom, was not averse 
to a little g 
let him get 


paused to investigate. 


but she would not 
clothes. \t this 


point my compatriot: suddenly discov- 


dlantry: 


into omy 


ered me at the head of the stairs, looking 
down at him, and promptly executed a 


volte 


race, 

“Look heah, vu dam’ savage.” he ex- 
claimed with an air of reproach and in- 
“whut vu tryin’ do? Doan 
Doan vu talk to me 
Fatima giggled, rolled her eves at the 
cast a doubtful but 
amused glance at me, and ran down the 
feet the 


dignation, 
vu talk to me! 


embarrassed Hevro, 


stairs, her flapping wetly on 
stone steps. 
vlaring indignantly after her; then, tug- 
ving at his goatee, he cleared his throat, 
shuttled uneasily, stole a sly glance at 
me, and said, covly, with a shrill quaver: 

“Tt sut’nly beat the 
heah savage women carr’s on! Ah evan't 
unnerstan’ it. Yasseh! TPhey’s indecent. 
Yasseh! They s indecent. Doan cover 
thersel’s! Ef that theveh gal didm’ hav’ 
a red sheet tied roun’ 
kid Law-dee!”’ 

“What do 
manded, sharply. 

“Wey, man,” said Rufus, querulously, 
“vu shouldn’ talk at me like that. T's 
Amurican 


me, way these 


“er, she'd be nak- 


you want here?” I de- 


I's simply come heah to talk 
home talk.” 

Having in mind my conversation with 
the O. O. A., T felt) thoroughly 
But DT said, coldly: 

* Are you the man who said the United 
States could go to hell?” 


Rufus looked inexpressibly 


eXUS- 
perated, 


shocked 
and grieved. 

“Oh.” he said, with a touch of super- 
ciliousness, “Ah didn’ eggzakly say. it 
thadaway But vu can't expec” me to 
*sociate with these heah savage niggers, 
can yu?” 


I walked to the edge of the piazza, 


Rufus made a pretense of 
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a quaint idea forming in my head, and 
called, sharply : 

**Bimzi!”’ 

In a moment my chief hamal stood 
He was a veritable Hercules, 
suggesting bronze and dull red rubber, 
but 
though a great gash clear across his face, 
robbing him of the sight of his left eye, 


beside me. 


gentle and playful as a puppy, 


a memento of an adventure in Muscat, 

proved that he 

playfellow. 
“Bima,” I 


might be a dangerous 


said in’ Kisswahili, “I 


want to show this black man the old 
slave-market. Bring him along!” Then 
in English to Rufus: “I want you to 


come with my boy here. I have some- 
thing to show you.” 

At) Bimzi's under- 
stood orally, but so plainly indicated 
that the darky 


no mistake 


suggestion—not 


from home could make 
Rufus followed along be- 
hind me, protesting querulously, indig- 
nantly, plaintively, that he was a citizen 
and could sis what he dam’ pleased. 
Moreover, 


frighten 


these couldn't 

Nevertheless, he 
along sprightly enough, keeping within 
but 
with a shrewd eve on Bimzi, who grinned 


Savages 
him. came 


reaching distance of me, always 
at him ina friendly manner, though fear- 
some to behold. 

As we passed through a corner of the 
bazaar, Rufus made an effort to recover 
his dignity somewhat, shuffling along 
with a pensive, bored expression on his 
face, intended, no doubt, to impress the 
natives with the idea that he was simply 
out for a stroll with his friend, the white 
man—a pretense that carried no con- 
The dark, narrow 
alleyways were hot and dank under the 


viction in the bazaar. 


midday sun, and Rufus steamed odor- 
the black 


down to his ears. Eventually, turning a 


iferously, and bowler sank 
corner, we came to the blazing square 
beside the old ruined prison over which 
resplendent creepers were draping the 
gracious veil of time and oblivion; and 
here we halted. 

Rufus, unaccustomed to exertion in a 
humid stifled. He 


atmosphere, 


Was 
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“THEY THREW YOUR PEOPLE INTO 


mopped his brow, took off his wet collar 
with trembling fingers, and whistled for 
air. The heat poured down on us like 
burning sand. 

“Now,” [ said, sternly, “vou listen. 
There’s something here [ want you to 
know about.” Rufus was still inclined to 
appear distracted and aloof, until Bimzi 
gave him a gentle reminder, and he 





A 


DHOW AND PUT CHAINS ON THEM” 


listened to me thenceforth with painful 
interest. 

“In this square,” I said, “was once 
the slave-market. [ judge by the shape 
of your head and jaw that you're an 
Kast Coast product 
ple were Kavirondo and _ filed their 
teeth. I'm not sure about that. But. 
anyway, your great-grandfather or his 


perhaps your peo- 
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people were savages— not like Bimazi 
here, who has a lot of Arab in’ him, 
but genuine savages. They filed their 
teeth so they could get a better yrip on 
raw meat; they stretched the lobes of 
their ears until a rabbit) could jump 
through the hole; they didn’t wear ans 
clothes at all; and, when they got the 
opportunity, | expect they ate babies.” 

“Oh, Law-dee! seh.” blurted Rufus. 
“What vu all talkin about?” 

“Pim talking about vou, Rufus. Your 
vreat-grandfather, or his folks, used to 
live over there on the mainland. They 
rani about in the woods, or built little 
huts of mud and grass, and lived) on 
blood and ground corn mixed tovether, 
until some fighting Arabs came along 
with guns These Arabs are the same 
as Jews, Rufus, only they have a differ 
ent religion, and they like to fight. 
Well, they caught your people, and put 
chains on them, and loads on their heads 
as heavy as steamer trunks, and made 
them march barefoot and naked in a sun 
like this with very little food, so that 
many starved and many died of thirst 
and many were killed, until they came 
to the sea, just over there, Rufus. Look 
where you first saw the sea.’ ... 1 
pointed down a lane which opened up a 
vista across the sea of the dim mainland 
of Africa... . °° Do vou understand me?” 

*YVesseh!” said) Rufus, hurriedly, 
blinking his eyes and. shifting about 
very uncomfortably. A small crowd had 
gathered about, wondering vaguely at 
the motive that had drawn me with the 
black man in attendance in the heat of 
the day to the center of the old slave- 
market. 

“Well.” LT continued, “‘then they 
threw your people into a dhow, and 
brought them over here—those who were 
still alive, because they packed them 
tight, and lots died in those dhows! 
and they put them in stalls like cattle 
or in crates like chickens, or put chains 
around their necks and tied them = to 
stakes.” 

Rufus groaned, and looked furtively 
at the black, grinning Zanzibaris, the wet, 


vellow Hindus, the saturnine Arabs, the 
children of many races who tumbled 
about his knees——and prayed, no doubt, 
that no one understood me (which was 
so), though their laughter and comments 
made him apprehensive. He looked 
anxiously about, as though contemplat- 
ing a move; but Bimzi touched his arm, 
and he lingered. An armed policeman, 
his great height exaggerated by a tall, 
black tarbush, sauntered up  majes- 
tically, and, suspecting that something 
was wrong about Rufus, took his stand 
beside him, and watched curiously. 
“Your people,” 1 added, reflectively, 
as though considering the market price 
of copra, “were then worth probably a 
hundred rupees or so, if they were in fair 
condition, . 2. That’s less money than 
youre been getting in America in one 
. . Well, then 
some. traders bought your folks and 
sent them to the United States.” ; 
*“YVesseh! Ah guess that’s a fae’! ad- 
mitted Rufus, nervously complaisant. 


week for mixing drinks! . 


“They put you to work in a new, 
clean country. Then, after a while, they 
made you free. They gave you your 
liberty. They offered you education, 
You had as good a chance as the white 
immigrants. The United States made 
you al man! You could do as you pleased, 
so long as it was decent, and no one 
could harm you.” 

“Vessel! Yesseh!” 

“You have said that that country 
could go to hell! . . . Now,” I shouted, 
with a sudden show of fierceness, “here 
vou are again, back in the same old 
slave-market, and I'd like to know what 
you're worth. The United States civil- 
ized you; and now, what are you worth?” 

My unexpected burst of anger in- 
stantly riveted the attention of the 
crowd on Rufus. The laughter ceased. 
They looked at him with curious in- 
tensity, as though assessing him—the 
scornful, rejecting Arab, half turned 
away; the dubious, half-naked Swahilis 
with savage bill-hooks in their hands; 
the Hindus with large, soft eves, but 


cruel expressions of commercial greed; 
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slim Goanese, black, handsome, and 
bland Par 


sees Who seemed to suspect a joke; and 


evnical; Khojas; Banians; 
the solemn little children, awed = into 
They all looked 
at home, and fresh, and fitted perfectly 
into the tropical setting Startled, Rufus 
Hamilton Osborne looked directly at 
me for the first 

time. My coun 


silence for the moment 


tenance seemed to 
frighten him, and 
his glance swept 
anxiously over the 
crowd encircling 
us. 

The gray wall 
towered above: 
the smell of the 
bazaar, of copra 
and cloves and 
hot fruit, distilled 
by the great heat, 
hung about us like 
a heavy perfume, 
but mixed with tt 
was the more op- 
pressive odor of 
humanity, and 
hone so heavy or 
rank as that of 
Rufus himself, his 
heavy clothing be- 
ing saturated with 
his own sweat. 
The sound of 
shouting hamals, 
the pounding of 
carts, and the rat- 
tle of chains came 
to us from the di- 
rection of the custom-house. But in the 
little blazing square there was profound 
silence. ° 8 e 

Suddenly terror flashed into the ne- 
gro’s eyes. He saw the tall, black police- 
man standing by his side, armed, and 
gazing at him with cold, merciless scorn; 
while on the other hand was Bimzi, the 
gash across his face livid in the white 
light, his one good eve blazing at him. 
In the white man he saw only anger. 


Vout. CXLI N S41 l 





He became eravish, and ‘commenced 
to shake. The effect of the setting, with 
nN last words reviving the old scenes, 
Was astounding. Being an arrogant 
negro, and therefore primitive and emo- 
tional, Rufus Hamilton Osborne was 
swept away by his terrified imagina- 
tion 

It had been the 
last thought in my 
head to create a 
psychological 
situation [Thad 
merely intended 
that the informa- 
tion properly pre- 
sented should get 
him to see things 
in their right per- 
spective but cer- 
tainly the effect 
could hardly have 
been more perfect. 
He trembled like a 
trapped and 
frightened animal. 

I was surprised 
into a change of 
expression, and | 
laughed. Instant- 
ly the whole 
crowd, feeling 
that, after all, the 
situation must be 
humorous, and 
stirred by the lu- 
dicrous spectacle 
that Rufus pre- 


sented, relaxed, 


1S AMURICAN!” 


and laughed de- 

risively or with 
sheer, uncomprehending amusement. I 
told Bimzi quickly to leave Rufus Ham- 
ilton Osborne alone, and said: 

“You are free. Here you are where 
you started. A white man stranded 
among white men would get out of the 
fix. Now let’s see what you can do—and 
don’t ever let me hear of your cursing 
the United States again.” 

Rufus shook himself slowly, as though 


to get out of a daze. Then, suddenly 
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conscious of all that had transpired, he 
dashed his hat to the ground, glared at 
and, mumbling 
pushed his way through the crowd. . . . 

That was the last time Thad anything 


to do with him directly for several weeks, 


me angrily, curses, 


lor in the mean time hews reached us of 
America’s declaration of war, and I went 
off and reported myself to the post com- 
mandant for duty. Twas told, though, 
that he had come once to TAY old quar- 
had 
five rupees from an assistant. 
that he 
neither crushed nor outlawed. 


borrowing 
IT judged, 
himself 
Another 
idea suggested itself, however, when they 
told me he 
clothes 


some upstart native 


ters, and succeeded in 


therefore, considered 


had abandoned Muropean 
had = = sold 


and had taken to 


probably them to 


a costume consisting of an old) under- 
shirt, a pair of cotton trousers, and bed- 
rood, slippers 

* Master.” 


truth like an old seedy boy. 
mind is childish 


he looked in 
But his 


That wench, Fatima, 


said Bimizi, * 


is making roast meat of his heart!” 


One evening, when | had dropped in 
again at my old quarters for a chat with 
my successor, [heard a call in the alley- 
wav below. Walking over to the parapet, 
| looked down. 

There was Rufus, answering the de- 
had right 
enough, looking for all the world like a 


scription I received of him 
somewhat wizened box from one of the 
shambas had not 


assurance, and still held a 


gut apparently he 
vet lost his 
vood idea of his own Importance, for at 
the moment when [ discovered him he 
had stopped at the door of the building 
as though about to enter, and had fas- 
tened his attention on an English sailor 
who had appeared unexpectedly in the 
alley 

* Hello, thah, Jack!” Rufus exclaimed. 
“Whah vu gom’?” 

The sallor stopped dead, and studied 
Rufus Hamilton Osborne stolid 
curiosity, not deeming it possible that 


with 


the words he had heard had come from 
the lips of the black man, vet willing to 


ascertain. Rufus, impressed by this 


calm and apparently not unfriendly seru- 
tiny, added, with cheerful assurance: 
What yu 


all heah from home, anyway?” 


* Big news these days, boy! 


The sailor stared with stupefied amaze- 
ment. 
“Home!* he His round, 


pink face began to swell in an alarming 


vrunted. 


fashion; his eves became small and 


passionate as those of a mongoose, 
“Home!” he * Home! 

What the bloomin’ ‘ell does you know 
abaht 
that blinkin’ cocoanut-tree!” 


He choked 


bursting 


snorted. 


‘ome? = Your ruddy “ome’s up 


seemed on the point of 


saved himself by wheeling 


ponderously——and rolled away, grunt- 
ing explosively, and with increasing 


vehemence, until he vanished around a 
corner, pausing first for an empurpled 
eve to take in the figure of the over- 
Whelmed negro. 

Speechless, Rufus watched the square, 
heavy, uncompromising back swinging 
down the alleyway, and shivered every 
time a grunt shook the ponderous frame. 
When the baleful eve turned back for a 
parting glare, speculative and incredu- 
Rufus though he felt 


account whatever. 


lous, looked as 


of no As Soon as 


he Was alone again he heaved aun au- 
dible sigh and sat down on my step to 
ponder. 

Mumbling and grunting to himself for 
several minutes, punctuating with long- 
*Phews!” he finally 

Law-dee!” 


drawn-out said, 


* Law-dee! passed a hand 
uncertainly over his dazed brow, rose to 
his feet, and began to shuffle thought- 
fully away in the direction of the bazaar. 
He had not gone many steps, however, 
before he was overcome by a fresh flood 
He stopped. Glaring back 
along the dark, empty alleyway, he sud- 
denly shouted: 


of emotion. 


“Look heah, yu damn lime-juicer! 
Who vu think Ah is, anyway? I's 
Amurican; and Ah gona bust yu haid, 
ef vu ain't kerful. Yu hear me? Ah 
means trouble! [P's gona bust vo haid! 

.. There was a solemn silence; noth- 


ing but the distant whisper of waves, the 
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swish of swaying palm fronds, the rattle 
ef a shutter, answered his hoarse chal- 
lenge. Emboldened by this, and swep! 
with freshly kindling rage, he cried, 
shrilly, his voice broken with fury: “T's 
black, but Ps Amurican! And, man, I's 
tellin’ vu all de time, Al’m bad! Bad! 
Ah cuts! Ah slashes! And P's sure gona 
raise hell in this town, raight heah. Yu 
heah me, vu damn savages? Look out!” 

The silence was vibrant, but still no 
answer came to the furious defiance; 
and Rufus, muttering with rage, the 
whites of his eyes gleaming as_ his 
gaze swept the dark-gray walls of 
the great Arab buildings that pressed 
in above him, continued grimly on 
his way until he disappeared from 
sight. But before I turned in from the 
piazza I heard his voice singing in the 


distance: 


* Listen, folks! 
Now there’s gona be some excitement, 
Now there’s gona be some fun! 
I's gona get a razzur 
An’ I's gona get a gun! 
Look out, peepul!” 


Catchy Boy, the adjutant, was red 
and choking with helpless rage and dis- 


gust. 


The battalion was urgently needed for 
the heavy fighting that was going on 
across the way. Wounded and convales- 
cent officers in the Zanzibar hospitals 
and at the club mildly bantered us about 
the island troops. Were they supposed 
. Our duty 
Was supposed to be to train and lead 
them for action, but it had become to 
recruit them as well. We were pretty 
sick of it. Every means within our power 
had been used to bring the force up to 
field strength; but the prosperity and in- 
dolence of the natives, and the interfer- 


to be for home defense? . . 


ence of civil departmental officials, kept 
our numbers miserably low. Useless 
shamba boys and discharged house ser- 
vants occasionally drifted casually in, 
offering their services half-heartedly for 
the sake of the wages, but that seemed 
all we could hope for. 

“Tf I had a week in the Nandi coun- 
try,” declared Catchy Boy, furiously, “I 
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could raise two battalions myself. peaies oa 
Wf To had a handful of Nandis here, Pd 
whip some spirit into the stinkin’ ba- 
Parades and 
| wish to 


zaars. Vd wake them up. 
drums don't have any effect. 
God a Hun raider would come along and 
That 


There's 


good material here, but T can’t see how 


put some shells into the place. 
might make them understand. 


we're to get it out voluntarily.” 
No nore could I. Drilling 


santly with the men we had already re- 


inces- 


ceived from the mainland, with a good 
stiffening of old) soldiers, we got them, 
We were 


outbreak of 


at least, into fighting shape. 
But an 


spinal meningitis and the constant nib- 


proud of them 


bling of fever still kept us hopelessly 
back. 

* Jambo, Catchy Boy!" an old friend 
greeted us one evening at the club. “Pm 
just up from Lindi on convalescent leave. 
You fellows ought to be in that 
down there. But thes tell me vou've got 


show 


a cushy job with the local defense.” 
For the first time in his life Catehy 
Boy choked 


Then, ina few trenchant phrases, recog- 


over his) “sun-downer.”’ 


nized and appreciated by all) within 
range of a loud and angry voice, he de- 
manded that the devil and his assistants 
confess that their jobs were cushy com- 
pared to his. 

As our decrepit car felt its way along 
the dark lane toward camp that night 
there came to our ears from the diree- 
tion of the bazaars the snarl of drums. 
It) aroused dangerous — reflections in 
Catchy Boy's mind. He thought of 
ngomas and other native diversions go- 
while headquarters 
through the 


ing merrily along 
persistentls called on him 
e. eh. at 
talion or explain why it was impossible 
for him to do so. Eventually he worked 


I had to 


take the wheel so that he could explain, 


Course 


to complete his bat- 


himself into such a state that 


without danger, into the darkness of the 
night the true state of his emotions. .. . 

At orderly-room in the morning his 
Another straf- 
ing had come to viand, with a evnical re- 


condition was desperate. 
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quest that he name a date when the bat- 
He said nothing; 
but, rising from his table, he passed a 
hand red and 
moist forehead and went to the window 


talion could move. 


shaking over his’ very 
where he could breathe more easily. 
Here T kept my eyes on him, discreetly 
saving nothing. 

As T watched, however, all at once his 
expression changed curiously. The smol- 
Something 
across the parade-ground had aroused 
his intent interest. Without turning his 
head, he beckoned me to the window. 


dering sullenness vanished. 


Issuing from the dark shadows under 
the mango-trees that line the approach 
to the reservation came a small column 
marching correctly in fours, and headed 
by a vibrant figure clad in bright and 
startling colors. We called the native 
Arab officer, but he also was puzzled. It 
certainly was a tattered column; but at 
the head marched three industrious mu- 
siclans, one rattling on a drum, another 
clashing a pair of cymbals, and the third 
blowing a and there 
the way it 


harmonica; Was 


nothing slouchy about 
moved, 

The sentry of the first post halted the 
column, parleyved, cast a quick look over 
his shoulder at the orderly-room, grin- 
the 


six feet two of 


ning, and called the corporal of 


guard. Corporal Suedi 
lean muscle and heavy bone—advanced 
frowning, listened attentively to the gar- 
rulous leader, also cast a glance in the 
the and 
grinned in a way that lighted up the 


whole landscape. 


direction — of orderly-room, 
Then, inspired, he 
called two of the guard, fell them in on 
either side of the brightly clad leader, 
and the column moved forward. 

At this moment I caught the Arab offi- 
cer looking at me with a significant 
turning, I caught 
pression on Catchy Boy’s face; turning 
again, LT looked more attentively at the 
column, puzzled for the instant until I 
grasped the full import of the leader's 
costume, 

He wore a tattered undershirt; a bat- 
tered red tarbush hung far back on his 


smile; the same ex- 
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kinky head; his broad sandals flapped on Fighting is a noble death. 

the coralline road with a satisfying Oh, the sharp razor! 
smack; and he carried a rattan swagger- And the first battalion K. A. R.° 
stick. The crowning feature of all, 


The tune was that of “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” 

Rufus drew his column to attention, 
saluted me with frowning Importance, 
and reported a batch of recruits. 

We took them to our hearts. We 
passed over seventy fit’ for duty, and 
swore them in on the Bible, the Koran, 
and by their tribal marks; and had them 
on the drill-ground in twenty-four hours. 
We suggested to Rufus, in a gentle and 
diplomatic way, that he could go out and 
get some more—since Rufus was obvi 
ously over our stated age limit. We 
pointed out that every fresh recruit was 


though, was the hodrunk he had neatly 
folded around his waist in lieu of hot and 
senseless trousers. It hung, petticoat- 
fashion, to his bare knees. It was bright- 
lv colored, and the resplendent pattern 
caught my eye like the first warm glow of 
springsunshine. It wasthe American flag! 
At this moment, too, | caught a sem- 
blance of the tune to which the ragged 
little column marched, singing lustily. 
The words were. 
“Nalipigwa na ‘mfalme. Wembe mkali! 
Kupigana kufa ’zuri. Wembe mkali! 
Kupigana kufa ‘zur. Wembe mkali! 


Fust b’talvun KR—A—R!" 


worth a rupee to him. 


which, being translated, tells its own His goatee stuck out like a bayonet. 
storyv—and the story of Rufus Osborne “Damn the rupee! seh,” he said. 
Hamilton: “This man’s an Amurican, an’ he’s a 
a a ee eT ee eg fightin’-man! Ps just naturally boun’ 
Oh, the sharp razor! to go to war.” 
Fighting is a noble death. So we passed him in at the head of the 
Oh, the sharp razor! first American contingent. 


THE GROPERS 
BY GEORGE O'NEIL 


HERE is so little that a man may know 
After he names the stars and vanished kings! 
Year upon year, infinite seasons go 
Leaving him puzzled by eternal things. 


The careful music of the living heart 
Beating the measure for each hour and day, 
This song and men have never been apart, 
Yet why it was begun no man can say. 


The flame which is the soul’s strange entity 
Consumes the very thing it wears for cloak, 
Burns every atom that a man may be, 
Yet lives, less palpable than drifting smoke. 


And ecstasy awakened when my hand 
Has felt another's faltering to speak 
What is in this men so misunderstand 
This simple answer from the truth they seek? 








ON THE LUXURY OF 


PROF 


BY ONE 


/ NUMBER of vears ago, in’ my 
A unregenerate days, as T rode down 
to my office one morning in the street-car 

it was before the universality of the 
automobile, when business men were not 
afraid to be seen riding on street-cars for 
fear their credit would be shaken—I sat 
beside a neighbor, a successful broker, 
who had evidently tasted the surfeit of 
the seamy side of Ccompctition. With a 
tone of disgust he related an unpleasant 
business experience he had just passed 
through and concluded his narrative by 
saving, “LT wish | could go fat away from 
this dirty city, have a cottage, grow 
flowers, and go fishing.” 

There are probably very few active 
men in business or polities or the more 
arduous professions who do not, at one 
time or another, have the same reaction 
against the goading of modern life—the 
everlasting urging which brings out the 
cunning imoman, and the craftiness, and 
culminates in the survival of the slick. 
To raise flowers around a cottage wall, 
and to fish! To feel the gentle stimulus 
of being in partnership with Nature's 
seasons and in collusion with her laws 
or to surrender to the innocent excite- 
ment of angling for the noble trout or 

amey bass in the great solitudes, far 
away from the grimy sordidness of man! 
It’s a primitive impulse and not an igno- 
ble Ore 

To have time to muse, to think things 
through, to be your own boss, to live 
calmly and quietly, to read what vou 
please, to write or speak what Is in vour 
mind —all these alluring possibilities 
flashed before me, like a dancing proces- 


sion of bewitching temptresses, when a 


letter Came, some Vvears after the confes- 


BEING A COLLEGE 
ESSOR 


OF ‘THEM 


sional of my world-tired neighbor, in- 
viting me to become a college professor 
When [T succumbed to the temptation, 
my business and professional acquaint- 
ances sid good-by to me with long faces, 
as if | were going out of the world, or on 
a very dangerous Journey from which I 
probably would not return, the kind of 
a journey life-insurance Companies re 
fuse to sanction. 

But | was bound to have my cottage, 
my flowers, and my fishing—my time, 
my books, my dreams, fancies for which 
the ruthless city had no patience. The 
campus was to be my half-way station 


between heaven and earth. 


I soon discovered that heing a college 
professor was a luxury, a very. great 
luxury. You had not merely a garden 
and a cottage to yourself, vou had a 
whole world to vourself—the college 
world: its green fields, the complacent 
campus with swaying elms; its land- 
marks, the staid old buildings, ivv-cov- 
ered and souvenir-laden; its traditions, 
stories of absent-minded scholars) and 
their innocent misdoings; its heroes, the 
vreat quarterbacks and oarsmen. that 
wrought victory in the dim past, and 
alumni whose college pranks formed the 
prelude to great) achievements; — its 
eveles, four brief vears, that compass the 
experiences of each class; its spirit, the 
buovant soul of youth; its aura, the 
mellow light of learning, which knows 
neither age nor sex nor race nor jeal- 
ousy, and only one passion, the zeal to 
know. A little world, an offish, imprac- 
tical world, a world that smells of musty 


books and is noisy with the chatter of 


smug theorists, says the cynic. It’s just 





bad 
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as large a world as vou choose to make 
it. It has possibilities. Tt is as wide as 
vour sciences, Which embrace the un 
verse; as broad as your philosophies, 
which include all mankind and the an 

nd their gods: as varied as vour 
literatures, which analy zeall p isslonsand 
disturbances; and as practical as vour 
laboratories, Which are the corner-stone 
of all industry. 

L soon discovered that Thad not only 
my student world; TE had the world, the 
whole orbis terrarum, as my own! From 
our college hill the world doesn't look 
flat. as it does to those who live on it 
it looks round: so far are we away, so 
does perspective reveal the truth. Thad 
the whole world, not 1m my pan ket, to be 
sure, but “imomy mind,” as the children 
Sit It was mine, not by the vulgar 
right ot pure hase, but hy the truer and 
subtler title, the right ot » wssession. — I 
possessed it because it did not POssess 
mi 

When we ean get far enough away 
from the whole thing, and see the cities 
as ant-halls s« Urrving with the instinet to 
l and the factories as dung-heaps 
where battlhne beetles thrive, the pos- 


SESSIVE Cuse acquir saa hew meaning, 


“a here is Orie privilege al college pro 
fessorship brings denied most men,” a 
prominent statesman of studious habits 
*You have time to read 
everything. [To envy you that oppor 


once told nie 


tunity.”” Of course no one, least of alla 
professor, wants to read “everything,” 
but there is time. This is the great 
luxury of bemg a professor vou have 
time. IT mean, of course, that you 
have time to do what Vou vant most to 
do. to follow an intellectual bent through 
all its curvatures \ scholar is always 
a pathfinder for his professional routine. 
He absorbs, discusses, analyzes, svnthe- 
sizes, only to pass on his learning in 
homeopathy } Hk ts it may he, though 


not alwavs sugar-coated, b 


it to pass on, 
nevertheless, to others the fruitage of 
his { iI sO he is a slave, not toa bust 


ness, or to a corporation, or to a con- 


vention, but) only to himself and to 
his absorbing tasks. If a man has not 
the Ingenuity, the patience, and the 
passion for weaving time and thought 
into the fine fabrics of knowledeve, then 
hie is nol chosen lor the luxury of scho 
arship 

And this requires a much more power- 
ful engine than the average oc« upations 
of life. A mind, without the requisite 
momentum to carry it through these 
sell Imposed handicaps slows down, and 
sooner or later comes to oa complete 
standstill. Intellectual drv-rot) follows 
It takes a much more powerful will. a 
more luminous mind, to live up to the 
possibilities of the professor's luxuries 
than to succeed in he aping Up a pr ramiud 
of dollars. The « ompetition of the mar- 
ket place has a thousand artificial nostra 
which stimulate the worldling’s nerve 
The scholar’s push is all from within 
and from above 

It is, after all, only the elect who ean 
be given the luxury of wallowing in time 
and in long vacations. Bora luxury soon 
softens the average human into useless- 


tv goads him to sin. 


Ness, just aus necess 


Now all luxuries are costly in propor- 
tion to their rarity and intrinsic value, 
like antique Oriental fabrics and peach- 
blow vases. The professor must pay for 
his luxury, and pay high. The law 
classifies colleges with hospitals, asv- 
lums, and poorhouses as “eleemosyvnary 
institutions.” There is much more than 
dry legal humor in this. Of course no 
one expects a professor to live on his 
salary in these davs of war profiteers and 
profiteers’ prices When he turns his 
pockets inside out, looking for his vaca 
tion money, he reflects, “What does il 
profil a professor though he eain the 
whole world and have no bank-account 2” 
At the risk of impairing the value of his 
luxury, he turns to one or two adventi- 
tious pursuits to mmerease his income. 
He writes, but there is only a limited 
market for high-brow stuff. He lectures 

ah, these professorial lectures! “We 
shall be glad to pay your expenses,” the 
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Invitation generously says. But it soon 


turns out that this means the traveling 


expenses to and from the loew pperandi, 


and a cold bed in the spare room not 


the 


yo rience and wisdom enough to prepare 


expense incurred ino gathering ex- 


the lecture. Sometimes an organization 


| school or women’s club 


Ustaiive a 
offers more than eXpenses —a little bit 
more But vour commercial organiza 
tions, vour Chambers of Commerce, 


vou Manufacturers’ Associations and 
Rotary Clubs, vou are happy if they are 
vour expenses, for 
their 


part to hear vour carefully culled) wis 


really *olad” tO purr 


it doe s denote some eagerness on 


dom. As to rich men’s annual dinners 


vou not fed and wined as vou 


fed at 


whi, are 
cannot be vour own table? and 
are vou not in intimate companionship 
for a whole evening with the Men Who 
Have Made This Citv, who now conde- 
How often 
l have been in 
the 


same reason that the emerald parsley is 


ST | nd to hobnob with vou! 
that 


vited to a commercial 


it comes over me, 


dinner. for 


put upon the meat platter, to garnish 


the occasion with a touch of vegetable 
freshness 


When 1 
pated in 


was a worldling and partict- 
affairs, 1 
the benefierartes as 
Often an old 
would slap me on the 
and sav: “ Hello, old How 


Not so since T have become a 


these used to be 
greeted cheerily by 
one of their number. 
CQ UATNEAIEe 
hack 


ire vou?” 


man! 


Who dares slap a professor on 
The greeting is) still quite 


protessot 
the back? 
cordial, but it an undertone of re- 


That, 


So much 


has 
spect, cold and formal respect 


too, is part of the honorarium 


for expenses, the rest in honor and 
respect! 
For some reason or other protessors 


They 
are supp ved to feed on an ethereal nec- 
tar, a divine distillate, that 
vetter. Of course this is true, and 


they do not ask for very much money. 


are not presumed to need money 


eludes the 


Ones 


But professors have bodies, and usually 


thes have families. In this latter respect 


these mendicant monks of modern medi- 
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evalism differ from their homologues of 
the * 

It is indeed a vreat luxury to be a 
professor. Only a afford it. 
And this material ‘lready 
shown its debilitating effect in American 


dark ages.” 

few can 
stress has 
colleges. The cult is being recruited from 
the genteel 
and penitent sons of the rich who wish 


a none too promising class 


to expiate the sins of their bucaneering 
ancestors. Occasionally a charming 
daughter of means, with a passion to 
equalize the process of distribution, mar- 
ries an instructor, thereby satisfving a 
feminine craving for vicarious economic 
sacrifice. 

\lready one of our leading universi- 
ties, situated in a leading city, by repute 
of college YOSSIP, employs only profes- 
sors with a private income in order that 
they may keep up “proper social stand- 
ards.” It chooses its faculty, not by 
What the suspect has under his hat, but 

hand. Of course I 
the truth of this 
no! But there is a great deal 
bear it 


under his cannot 


vouch for report— 
Heavens, 
of circumstantial evidence to 
out—and stern necessity, too, for who 
can live ina great city these days on a 
professor's salary ? And somehow profes- 
sors must live, though “proper. social 
difficult to 


Is it proposed to 


standards” are define. 


“Proper” for what? 
weld the snobdom of the library to the 
Then 


indeed will the professor's be a perilous 


snobdom of the drawing-room? 


journey between the Sevllaofintellectual 
dry-rot and the Charybdis of wealth. 
There is no denying that this genteel 
poverty to which the scholar is con- 
demned for a life servitude is having its 
effect the quality. 


Every one who has had anything to do 


upon professorial 
with graduate seminars knows that the 
brightest boys shun the Ph.D. highway. 
and 
universities, who, in 


An alumnus of one of our oldest 


richest’ and_ finest 
spite of a successful business career, has 
kept his mind fresh and buoyant, said to 
me not long ago: “When I go back to 
visit the old place IT declare that I al- 


most tremble for the future of the uni- 








ironic ater: 








ON THE LUXURY OF 


versity. Most of the vounger teachers, 
the instructors and assistants, seem to 
the 
from which professors are made.” 


me to be by no means of caliber 

Our specialized civilization now opens 
to the man of intellectual bent many new 
avenues of delightful research. It is no 
that chemists 
or physicists must resort to university 


longer true, for instance, 


laboratories for pursuing their specialty. 
Great expectations await these scientists 
at the threshold of industry. 
ing, in all its branches, lures the inquir- 


Kngineer- 
ing mind. Forestry and scientific agri- 
culture have given the botanist and ento- 


Mines and 


to the geologist. 


mologist a new lease of life. 
oil-fields have called 
Even the “sociologist,” that amorphous 
hybrid of economics, polities, and what 
not, becomes a “welfare” specialist, or 
runs an employment bureau, or meta- 
morphoses into a municipal-research 
bloodhound on the hot scent for sup- 
posed misdeeds. 

Our federal 


governments are relving hore and nore 


state, municipal, and 


every vear on the work of the specialist, 
who must be a college-trained man, and 


who not infrequently is a professor 


turned into a mild sort of bureaucrat. 


Every great industrial enterprise em- 
plovs experts, not alone in the sciences 
that 


their social and economic organizations. 


form its basic activities, but in 
Great banks now lean, perhaps lightly, 
on economists and statisticians. And ex- 
porters now employ geographers, ethnol- 
ogists, and naturalists to pave the way 
for wise investments. The reader can 
easily call to mind, in his own experi- 
ence and observation, some unique field 
newly opened to the college-trained 
specialist. 

Even the eall of politics has not en- 
tirely the 
Wonder of wonders, a college professor 
has President of the United 
former President of the 
United States became for a time a col- 
This, I admit, is the 
greatest academic swap on record. 

So does the world, simultaneously, 
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avoided professor's quiet. 


become 


States and a 


lege pre fessor! 
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stimulate and rob the scholar. It stimu- 
lates him by enriching the market value 
of his product, the college 
thousandfold. 


student, a 
It robs him of his choicest 
heirs, those who are best fitted to Carry 


on his investigations where he lan s them 


down, The seriousness of this loss is 
just beginning to be recognized by 
thoughtful men, who realize that you 
cannot have chemists without great 


teachers of chemistry, or economists 


without fearless pioneer minds to ex- 
plore the sordid details of the doings of 
the “economic man,” or engineers with- 
out masterful mathematicians, or physi- 
cians without inquiring biologists. 

In fact, vou cannot have civilization 
of any sort—without the professor! 

There is one further price the profes- 
sor is being asked to pay for the luxury 
of his existence, in some of our universi- 
ties, and it is the last farthing He is 
asked to surrender his autonomy to a 
board of trustees, who, being largely 
factory-made, are keen on applying fac- 
tory standards to scholarship. This they 
do in their haste to make the college 
efficient.” No sin will bear sO heavily 
on the Hun, not his atrocities and his 
abominations, as this cursed efficieney- 
taught the The 
among us, the con- 


hunting he 
mania 


world 
is now and 
summation of its evil is the standardiza- 
can't 
Trustee, 


tion of scholarship. It be done. 
The Mr. that vou 
begin to standardize scholarship, schol- 
arship vanishes. 


moment, 


There are no outward 
norms by which a board of overseers, no 
matter how well intentioned, can iden- 
tify the scholar. 

When factory methods are applied to 
professors, they will unionize themselves 
and demand factory pay and factory 
hours. For factories are run for making 
dollars, and for that Then, of 
course, you will have a factory, and not 
a producer of things, and not 
of persons. It is conceivable that you 
may contrive a mental machine, and 
run its routine by steam. But its output 
will be pitiful human sausages, walking 


alone. 


a college 
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ner tuffed t ( nit. by the price of his luxury, a very great price 
r as the market place measures values 
LY re he college rid thee | rte but he is content to par it For he deals 
rs they « st dit! Some vears a In precious utilitie He is even hardened 
notorious muck-raker tried 1 Bit to the spectacle of seeing a ramburctious 
ipparent that he had followed the and megaphoned athletic coach paid : 
‘ polit nd comune | } twice or three times the salary, and a 
tet when he ne GeTOSS Olt Nluck the profoundest scholar For he knows 
rake the schol he Wall « | bible But t | t thi S rn rely one of the evidences e 
don’t “survey him. Your crass theodo of the perversion of values of the civil 
te md sextant wall kill the spirit o ation of the golden ealt He dreams 
rnin He Hin Oop evel on, in the great hope that his own coun 
other pri OU eX t hax ( try Wl} Some das exalt its savants, as 
his chosen existe ‘ t tre ont p do the French. who have learned. hy 
| price Because This is) dramatic experiences, to value the subt 
not merely extortiot tisamurder. You ler utilities of the spirit, and for whom 
mav exterminate. birt ‘ not meas therefore, the actinic sunlight of wisdon 
Lire scholarship b a ethods of ¢ has turned the starch of material l 
mereial Bolshevism into the sugar of refinement. 
When all has been said and done, the 
After all, the professor's relation to | ultimate optimism of mankind lies in the 
the world is reciprocal Tt thr orld fact that there will always be a handful 
wants scholurs must p for them of men, of philosophers, poets, profes 
id the pr s cheap rreney, but = sors, who are willing to lose the whole 
exact in spiritual ies. Ele must b world, and vel possess it ‘For the 
let roe ar s will I tur top poo! alWwavs Ve have with you.” 
\ SONG IN SUMMER 
BY CHARLES TANSON TOWN] 
V yi NX the d . re on fire from. the lamp of the sun, 
And the long afternoons heal the heart with their peace, s 
I dream of a time whe mv hfe will not ru i 
Qn these hiel ivs of JoV where the flowers increase. 
Oh, I think of a day when the clouds will deitt by 
In rally procession tbe ( vondet hill, 
While [ shall be sleeping beneath the hushed sks 
But dr still dreaming, though Ivir so still. 
Yet well | shall know of this page mit of reen 
Chis splendor that thrills through the wide, achins world; 
And see once ain what ris vlad eves have seen, 
When Jun splendid banners are proudls unfurled. : 
The IM }) clothe oryv of stimmer ia know: 
IL shall see the oon rise on the erest of the hill: 
And I shall bn Happs when soft the winds blow, 


He Th Ty sleep, though I lie thr re so still! 
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THE “= VENDOO” 


BY MARY ESTHER MITCHELI 


4 
which stretched solitary and indetermi- 


_ yoadiney CRAWFORD, tall and 


gaunt, stepping along the road 


nate in the foggy atmosphere, drew her 
coat collar closer about her neck and 
pulled her damp and clinging veil from 
her moist face. 

*T declare.” she exclaimed to herself, 
“T didn’t remember it was so fur! Tt‘ 
be a merev if it don’t rain “fore IT git 
there. IT wish to goodness Pd got some- 
body to bring me over!” There was a 
note ol peevishness in her exasperation 
which betrayed the habitual attitude of 
the abused. 

At that very moment the creak of 
wheels caused her to look around, and an 
old wagon, drawn by a white horse, drew 
up at her side. 

“Want a hit?” inquired the driver. 

The dilapidated vehicle groaned and 
gave under Arlmnda’s) weight as she 
clambered onto the muddy step, and in 
her effort to preserve her balance she Was 
precipitated into the seat with consider- 
able violence. It took her a moment 
to regain her breath sufficiently to pour 
out her gratitude. 

“All right. all right!” acknowledged 
her benefactor, cutting her thanks short. 
“Ain't this the dumbest spell? I don't 
know when there’s bin a_ reel clear 
mornin’. It ‘ll burn off, I reckon, but 
it's mighty hard on the bones to start in 
every day soaked. I say gov "ment better 
let liquor alone fur a spell an’ give us 
This bit of 
wit so cheered the speaker into his native 
good humor that he chuckled. 

“You don’t reely think it would do 


any good, do you?” asked Arlinda, in a 


some dry-weather laws!” 


tone carefully modulated to give no 
offense while it deprecated. 
She had put aside her limp veil and 


the driver's mild blue eves met an en- 
tirely serious gaze He stared at the 
long, serious, unhumorous face for a mo- 
ment, a trifle disconcerted at having his 
Innocent joke returned to him unopened, 
but his curiosity vot the hetter of his 
chagrin. 

* Bin in these parts before, ma’am?” 

His companion made no answer 

“Ain't canvassin® nor nothin’ 2?” 

“No, oh now’ returned  Arlinda, 
hastily. 

“No harm = intended.” assured the 
man. “T guess it was thet black bag 
made me think so Some reel nice 
women go out on th ; road Gosh! they 
can git me, every time! My wife says, 
“Lonzo Rawson, vou re softer “nn but- 
ter!” He struck lis knee in. gleeful 
reminiscence. “LT take it youre headed 
fur the vendoo?” 

At the mention of her companion’s 
name, Arlinda gave a swift, startled 
vlance at the face by her side. The eves 
under the shagev brows met hers with- 
out a gleam of recognition and she re- 
gained her composure, 

“Well.” she admitted, “T thought I’d 
take al look. I'm feered it a} be over ‘fore 
I git there.” 

“Seott! thet needn't trouble you. It ‘ll 
last all day. Thet house *s full to bustin’. 
Them folks never give away much ’s 
a pin’s wuth. Kver know any of 
them?” 

“T’ve—seen some of them, years 
agone.” 

“They warn’t much fur mixin’. Kept 
to themselves, old folks an’ all; helt thet 
they was better “‘n the common. Nobody 
‘ain't hed a charnee to git inter the 
house fur I dunno how long, an’ now the 
women folks are fair crazy to see what's 
there. My wife's consider’ ble put out 
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not to come, but Sary’s over frum Phips- 
burg with the young uns.” 

Arlinda said nothing in response, and 
aftera pause the man took up the burden 
of the conversation once more. 
“Funny how things come round, 
ain't it? Hull property’s gone to a 
nephew an’ miece, an’ I guess they're the 
last ones as would ‘a’ bin favored will 
in'lv. Phe old folks fetched “em up an’ 
then they cleared out. [ dunno as I 
blame “em; “twarn’t easy livin’ with the 
old lady. 


but she led him round bv the nose, if all 


The old man warn’t so bad, 


IL hear ‘sso. Luster know the niece; she 
was reel pritty, but she never dared to 
an’ I guess it 
warn't. One time I liked her reel well, 


say her soul was her own 


way a voung feller does.” The speaker 
gave a conscious laugh. “Well, as Tsay, 
the young people cleared out an’ she 
never forgive ‘em. An’ now they've got 
it all. Serves ‘em right, J say.” 

By this time the horse was reluctantly 
climbing the slope which led to the high 
lands. 

“Come, come, girl!” encouraged the 
driver, slapping the reins. “If you go to 
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“WANT A LIFT?” 





sleep now we may slip down-hill ag’in. 
Step up!” \lonzo turned to his piassen- 
ver in apology. *T hate shovin’ her. You 
can’t drive a mare faster ‘n she'll go!” 
The fog was lifting from the uplands 
and the autumn colors were starting out, 
brillant with the varnish of the mist. 
“There'll be some lively biddin’ hy 
what IT hear.” continued the sociable 
\lonzo. “Dealers git wind o° such times 
an’ run up things so we don’t stan’ much 
charnee. Don't seem jest fair. They pay 
‘most anythin’ an’ then make good 
money. You can’t tell what city folks ‘Il 
buy. Gosh! there was an old table out 
in our barn. Bin there sence L dunno 
when. IT uster cut up meat on it. Two 
women boarders over to Avery's, they 
got sight of it. Lord! voud thought 
they was crazy! Nothin’ but they must 
hev it. Said it was a chip, or somethin’. 
Well, L reckon it was, but I don’t see 
What there is in chips to hev a fit about, 
‘specially chips frum a meat-ax! T was 
goin’ to tell “em to take it an’ welcome, 
but my wife choked me off. ‘It’s the only 
table like it in the county,’ says she, an’ 
I guess she was right, by gum! ‘I see a 





INQUIRED THE DRIVER 














Hl 


WAS NEVER 


sideboard over to the Center, Says she. 
‘Reel oak an’ 


ll swap, SavVs she. 


il lookin’ vlass an brass 
knobs. Bless vour 
The 


sideboard come round the very nex’ day. 


soul, they jumped at the charnce. 


We ain't allers so green, up here in the 
country, as some would make out.” 

Arlinda’s bony hands in their loose 
black gloves were nervously clasping and 
unclasping the catch of her black bag. 
The road over which she was traveling 
was familiar to her, but she gave no sign 
of having seen it before. At every turn 
recollection sprang up with startling 
clearness. Even the unsuspecting man at 
her side had place in her past. Once his 
voung eyes had held in them admiration 
for her girlish prettiness. Now, grown 
dim, they stared at her with no spark of 
remembrance. Ina manner relieved that 
her identity was secure, Arlinda was, at 
the same time, conscious of a vague feel- 
ing of resentment. 

“T guess [ ‘ain't aged more ‘n he has!” 
she thought. “An 


| spotted him “ 


it warn't long ‘fore 


STIL! 


A MOMENT 


The two at last gained the little village 
on the hilltop and drove along the one 
under the tall elms which 
met overhead and sent down vellowing 


wide street 


leaves in tribute to a vanished summer. 
* Tere we be.” announced Alonzo, turn- 
ing into the grassy vard of a large white 
house which stood back from the road. 
Wagons, open and covered, stood about, 
their steeds hitched or unhitched accord- 
ing to their owners’ confidence in their 
respective dispositions. A few automo- 
hiles gave distinction to the gathering: 
motor-cycles were propped against trees, 
and men, women, and children crowded 
around the space in front of the big barn 
allotted to the auctioneer and his wares. 

Arlinda trembled as Alonzo helped her 
to alight. 
past overwhelmed her; a feeling of re- 


A sense of unreality and of the 


striction swept over her. She was a girl 
once more, shrinking and timid under 
the iron rule of discipline. With an effort 
she brought herself to the present and 
fumbled in her bag. 

“Lord, 


no! said Alonzo, shaking his 
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head at the small coin tendered him. 
“Taintrunnin’ no stage. Hit hadn't bin 
me itd bin somebody else Hull coun 
tv’s out fur this here pienic.” 


brother 
brought up hy an 
stand 


aloof and remote 


Arhinda ( rawtord and he r 
Richard had 


mt in this ver 


been 
uncle and a house, 
then 


its neighbors not 


from 


as now, 
so much in the matter 
of actual distance as in the air of reserve 
skirts 


Their 


CSped ially 


with which it drew its fleurative 
abe ut it in conscious Supe riority 


had not 


t the 


vouth heen happy, 
the inflexible 
ily. The 


eood te naR red 


rl on whom 
hand of her aunt had rested heay 
tihie le Wis a mila, 
under the 


Tie livable 


soul, 
and al 
household. 


an was bound to dominate any 


entire ly rule ot his wile, 
quantits inthe 


| he Woll 


situation: when that situation was em- 
bodied in the meek and fear-filled form 
ot Arlinda the control was complete. 


TY 
i¢ 


aon} hie r native 


oirl’s rearing had put an emphasis 
timidity. and 


She was of the kind, hesitati tvpe, 


indecision. 


tory and apolo etic bye ar- 


inst the hostilits 


and he r Cone thie 
in Wiis he r armor aga 
ofa suspected universe 
* Tow 
‘Lindy can think the world gone 
dition ‘in’ Lean git the 
of” her brother, the Captain, 
“That 
in’ are the two thin 
Otherwise she 


anvbody as mild natered as 
to per- 
's more rer kon’ 
would re- 


notion , 7 hie r housekeep- 


mark 
s she SCCTIITS to holt 
a muddled 


onter steers 


course, vawin an’ pibin’ all over creation 
‘fore she hits anchorage 

Richard was a sturdy boy and fared 
As soon as he was 

Later, when he 
sent for Ar- 
linda and established a home at his port. 
the 
small schooner of which he was master. 


Neither he Arlinda 


when the Captain, crippled by rheuma- 


better than his sister 
grown he ran off to sea 
Was mate on a coaster, he 


OW Tle d 


He prospered and finally 


nor married, and 
tism, was forced to leave the water, they 
settled Now, 
through a series of unlooked-for deaths, 
they had fallen heir to the house of their 
They decided or at least the 


into a placid existence. 


vouth 
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Captain did, for Arlinda seldom assisted 
to sell the old home and 
As it that 
one of the two should personally attend 
to the business details, and as Richard 
was he Ipless under a sharp attack of his 
it fell to Arlinda to travel to the 
little town near the village 


lia cle Cision 


its contents. Was Necessary 


enemy, 
in which the 
lawver who had charge of the property 
resided. 

The idea of his sister, astray without a 
pilot, struck the Captain with dismay. 
she'll git afoul of,” he 
“Tf there’s a rock in 
shell hit. it, 
There was nothing else to do, 


“TT dunno what 
thought, gloomily. 
the channel mark it as I] 
Tat 
however, and the ¢ aptain tried to pro- 
vide advice for all emergencies. 

“When vou git through with the law- 
ver, why don’t vou take soundin’s at the 
old place? Mabbe there’s some furniture 
voud lke to git holt of “fore the sale.” 

But Arlinda was tremulous at the very 
thought. “DT wouldn't hev one of Aunt’s 
things in the house!” she declared. “The 
quicker theyre sold an’ out 0° my knowl 
edge the easier Pl be. As fur seein’ the 
place, it ha’nts me as itis. I don’t want 
to lan eves on it ” 

“Well, well,” soothed the Captain. 
“There ain't nobody goin’ to make vou 
do nothin’, so ca’m down!” 

Thus it was that the inwardly trem- 
bling 
necessity, packed a few articles, pinned 
her ticket to her handkerchief, stuffed 
her handkerchief into her ample wallet 

borrowed from the Captain hid 
the the bottom of her bag, 
and started, very helpless and flurried. 


Arlinda summoned the courare of 


wallet in 


Under the immediate supervision of the 
lawyer she committed no indiscretion, 
hut when the business was completed 
she was seized with one of those sudden 
changes of mind to which her vacillating 
nature was lable. 

“Td kinder like to see the auction,” 
she said to herself. “IT wouldn't let on 
to nobody who | he, an’ it would he reel 
int’restin’ to he unbeknownst.” 

She wrote a scrawling postal eard to 


tell her brother that she would be gone 


> 











THE 


the intended information 


hecoming so involved and circuitous un- 


another dav, 


der her hand that the Captain gave up 
sigh. “She's either 
ain't!” he 


*Lindy’s wind never blows stiddy frum 


ts solution with al 


comm or she concluded. 
one quarter.” 


\rlinda’s 


impulse bore that individual on the little 


This particular whiffle of 
ferry which crossed the mile-wide river 
running between the town and the farm 
“Ain't no need wastin’ 
thought Arlinda, as 
she stepped onto the ferry-slip, and she 


lands hevond. 
money ona team,” 
started out on foot. She was wearily re- 
eretting her venture when Alonzo, out 
of her long past, had driven up to the 
rescue. Now she was standing before her 
old home, and the many vears had van- 
ished. She looked furtively about, as if 
expecting a word of reproof or command. 
The house stared at her with all its old, 
cold austerity; its windows were uncur- 
tained, its 


**Land!”’ 


vaze blank and unveiled. 


Arlinda to herself. 


cried 
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There 


fo burnin’ 


“Can't nobody shet them blinds? 
nothin’ so fadin’ as a 

The Ml remembered, 
curlous pang, that in that shell of the 
past there was nothing to be hurt by the 


ain't 


sun!” she with a 


brightest glire. 
The furniture of the house Wiis dis- 
tributed in groups on the piazza, on the 
vrass, In the barn, the big doors of which 
stood wide to the gaze of the inquisitive. 
People were everywhere, examining, ap- 
There 
thing inexpressibly pathetic about this 
\r- 


walked 


praising, erilicizing. Was some- 
ruthless exposure ol home secrets, 
linda and 
slow ly toward the scene of action. 


drew down her veil 


She 
halted by a forlorn little heap of articles 
had the 


A young girl called her comrade’s atten- 


which been thrown on vrass. 
tion to a faded, worsted tidy, pointing a 
derisive finger. Arlinda shivered, even in 
the warm sunshine; there was profanity 
in such public abuse 

Suddenly the whole scene took on a 


tragic aspect; it was the degradation of 

















“GONE AT 


FIVE TO THI 


LADY WITH THE VEIL!” 
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a dwelling, the lay ing to waste of a cita- 
del. Arlinda could not have put her feel- 
ings into words, but she was shaken by 
a strange indignation. She realized for 
the first time that her girlhood held 
memories which were neither bitter nor 
rebellious. An unexpected affection for 
these surroundings of her youth came 
over her, bringing with it an impulse to 
shield them from irreverent gaze. A 
work-basket was standing on a little 
table by her side; from it a bit of sewing 
straggled helplessly, the needle still 
threaded 
gravel of the path, its worn and patched 


An old sofa was lying in the 


top mercilessly revealed. There was 
nothing too intimate, no economy too 
private to be dragged out to the careless 
jeers of a rude world.“ T wisht I hadn't 
come,” thought Arlinda. 

\ decrepit rocking-chair stood under 
an apple-tree. In its rightful corner it 
had fitted comfortably, a dignified and 
friendly article of family faith, its shab- 
biness but an endearing badge of service. 
Wrenched from its environment it was 
but a broken bit of truck to be knocked 
down to the chance bidder. There was 
something cruel, indecent in such expo- 
sure. Arlinda blinked her eves against a 
sudden rush of tearful emotion. “Seems 
if T could see Unele settin’ in it this very 
minute!” she said to herself. “IT guess 
Ill hev to git holt o* thet somehow.” 
She felt guilty, responsible for the igno- 
miny of such a display. Shades of the 
past seemed to gaze at her with re- 
proachful eves. “I'm glad there ain't 
nobody thet knows me,” she thought. 

The country “vendoo” possesses an 
atmosphere never to be found in the city 
rooms of auction; the setting ts as differ- 
ent as that of the amateur out-of-doors 
performance is to the stage drama. The 
clear bluesky is the roof, the grass the floor. 
The birds crowd the green-hung gal- 
leries and the heaven-born breeze wafts 
a refreshment never obtained from the 
electric fan. Also there is an interest in 
the actors and the properties. The auc- 
tioneer is a man of parts, known far and 
near. Each article put up is full of asso- 


ciation to its purchaser. Mrs. Riggs, 
perchance, obtains the churn which she 
last saw in the now lifeless hands of her 
neighbor; her husband bids for the hoe 
he has so often borrowed. Mrs. Pierce 
vratifies her curiosity in regard to the 
best bedroom set, and the village gossip 
has—and takes—the opportunity to 
count the patches in the sitting-room 
carpet. All that was hidden is made 
known and nothing is sacred from scru- 
tiny. The patron of the city sale takes 
his toll with entire indifference to the 
personal equation; the bidder of the 
“vendoo” has, along with property 
gained, material for hours of reminis- 
cence and conjecture. 

From a vantage-point of the piazza, 
Arlinda could watch every move of the 
auctioneer. He stood on a hacked but 
trusty carpenter’s bench which brought 
him well above the crowd. The dusky 
shadows of the big, open barn formed a 
good background for his tall figure and 
iron-gray head. His personality was 
commanding and he held his audience 
easily. Even the little bovs recognized 
the impossibility of familiarities. The 
sun was blazing now and the crowd per- 
spiring. The auctioneer had removed 
his coat and loosened his tie and collar; 
he repeatedly ran his fingers through his 
thick, upstanding hair as if impatient of 
its warmth. But even the fierce autumn 
heat did not make him relax his efforts. 
He was never still a moment. His 
shrewd eves were everywhere, gathering 
up the slightest indications of interest 
and translating them into bids. His ears 
were tuned to the faintest whisper. 
Many of those present, formulating an 
inward comment by a slight motion of 
their lips, found themselves, to their 
great surprise, possessors of some unde- 
sired acquisitions. There was scarcely 
* Dollar 
twenty-five—twenty-five. Who'll give 
fiftv? Fifty. Who'll give fiftv? Dollar 
fifty. Who'll give seventy-five? Do I 
hear seventy-five? Going at fifty. Last 
Fifty, fifty! 
Gone at fifty!” The rapid phrases took 


a break in the monologue. 


chance at seventy-five! 

















‘TLL PAY 


YOU REEL WELL 


on a rhythm emphasized by the swaying 
As the bidding 


quickened, time was kept with hands, 


of the big, strong body. 
arms, shoulders: the whole figure was 
raised and lowered in perfect tune with 
the patter. 
the muscles, which the children, fasci- 
nated almost to the point of hypnotism, 


It was a fantastic dance of 


unconsciously imitated. 

To the casual observer this seller of 
other people’s goods maintained a strict 
impartiality in regard to the taking of 
bids. 


might possibly have noted that the quick 


Those accustomed to such scenes 


eves never lost sight of two or three 
apparently indifferent men who were 
scattered among the crowd. To such, 


scarcely — perceptible manifestations 

might be detected, passing between these 

bored-looking individuals and the auc- 

tioneer 

the faintest suggestion of a nod. It might 
Vout, CXLI.—No. 841.—15 


a slight drooping of the eyelid, 


IF YOU'LL LET ME HEV IT” 


he only faney, for the man on the bench 
rhythmic motions, 
never hesitated over a bid, never mistook 
an offer. 

Suddenly Arlinda caught her breath in 
“Tf there ain't 
leetle old burrer thet he kep’ his papers 
in!’ she eried inwardly. “Seems ’s if I 
couldn't let anybody hev thet!’ 


hever ceased his 


a little gasp. Unele’s 


A small, plain, pine chest of drawers, 
once, perhaps, bright in its red paint, 
dilapidated—but _ it 
proved a touchstone to memory! ‘Time 


now dingy and 
so complained of * must have brought to 
Arlinda *undimmed for 


her heart grew tender, and a smile of 


some hours,” 


recollection trembled on her lips. “Td 
furgot all “bout thet burrer,”’ she thought. 


It was 
which were on the bench now 


a motley lot of ineapables 
a broken- 
down chair, an old lamp, a ragged rug, a 
dented and leaky tin pail, and the little 
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red chest of drawers: the collection 
drew out a mild joke from the crowd and 
a odaugh ran around The auctioneer 
ceased his dance and brought his voice 
down to a conversational, confidential 
pitch, jocular and friendly: 

“Well, now, thes aint so shipshape 
is they might he, that’s a fact. They 
make me think of a time T was down 
Canton way. There was an awful row in 
the church “cause one man said another 
man warn't aun better “n he should be. 
Phe man he said it of was a deacon in 
the church an’ he was rip-roarin’ mad. 
Folks took sides an’ the hull lot was jest 
fightin’ an’ seratchim’ back an’ forth till 
it bid fair to bust up the parish. Funny, 
ain't it, what fierce sc rappers churches 
he! Wi II, hvyinby the minister he took 
it up am’ cenlled a meetin’ to see if it 
couldn't be settled “fore evervbodyv was 
clean clawed up like them Willikenny 
cats we've all heered on ‘Now, SuVs he 


to the fust man, ‘Pm goin’ to ask vou 


what vou meant by slanderin’ Deacon 
Peters?” *’Bore T answer that Pd jest 
like to ask a question myselfy says the 
fust man. “Albright. saws the minister. 
‘Bein’ a Yankee, T guess vou cyn hev the 
privilege.” So the fust man he faces 
Deacon Peters an’ he SUVs, Will vou 
kindly repeat the words I Sayvs about 
vouZ” Deacon Peters he was red hot fur 
furv an’ he saws, “You said T warn’t no 
better ‘n TP should be! *Well? Suyvs the 
fust man, “be ver? That's all Task, be 
ver?’ The deacon he jest glared: he 
couldn't savin mortal thing. “Course he 
couldn't tell folks he was better “n he 
should be! An’ after a long time the fust 
man he saws, kinder easyv-like, *T guess 
there ain’t anvbody, even the minister, 
who's any better “n he should be! That 
was all there was to it. The whole fuss 
fell flatter “noa pancake; not the kind 
our women round here make, but the 
kind vou bus all mixed, Now these 
things here, vou may say they're no 
better “n they should be. but what is? I 
ask vou, what is? Them nice mahogany 
burrers Pm goin’ to offer bymby has 
their faults. I ain't goin’ to tell you 


‘bout “em till Pve knocked ’em down to 
vou, but they've got ‘em. You mustn't 
despise this little chist o° drawers here 
‘cause one of it’s little feet is off an’ one 
of its drawers seems to be gone, am’ 
‘cause it ain't so shiny as it was onct. 
There’s lots o° service Jeft in it) still. 
Come, now! The auctioneer suddenly 
fell into his professional chant. “What 
am I offered fur this little chist) 0’ 
drawers?” 

“Thirty cents.” called some one. The 
crowd laughed. 

Arlinda flushed red behind her veil. 
It was as if mockery had been turned 
upon her. A flame of protection which 
was almost maternal started up in her 
virginal breast, inspired by the dumb 
appeal of that shabby little chest) of 
drawers. 

“Thirty, thirty! I'm offered thirty!” 
The voice was like thunder in her ears. 
Summoning all her courage, she lifted up 
her voice in a shrill protest. [It was the 
supreme effort of the timid which so 
often overshoots the mark. 

“Five dollars!” she shrilled. eat i) 
vive five dollars!” 

‘The auctioneer’s Jaw was arrested 
half Wav In its professional activity, but 
only for an instant. “Five dollars!” he 
announced, “Pm offered five. Goin’ 
at five! Gone at five to the lady with the 
vel” 

The gaze of the crowd quickly een- 
tered on Arlinda, as she stood, conspicu- 
ous upon the edge of the piazza, but the 
thick Cran veil screened the deep crimson 
Which surged to her cheeks. For the 
first time in her existence Arlinda had 
entered, as it were, into publie life. For 
the first time her decision had swayed a 
situation. Not only had she rescued the 
chest of drawers from the ignominy of a 
ridiculous valuation, but she had stepped 
over a psychological boundary. The 
thrill due to the controller of the market, 
however, Was denied her. She Was COon- 
scious only of a strange, new tenderness 
for the associations of her youth, and a 
sense of protectorship of family tradi- 
tions. The critical or indifferent eye of 
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the world, as it appraised the poor, 
stripped relics of a dead past, cut her to 
the qui k 

“Ef there ain't the spare-room bed!” 
Arlinda to herself. “LT uster 


admire them pineapple tops, but they 


CX laimed 
was hard to dust I allers longed to sleep 
in thet bed under the risin’-sun quilt. 
I'd got to hev it.” 
\ shrewd-faced man in a derby hat 
look at Arlinda as she 
wildly, foolishly raised the first bid: then 
hardly 


him 


seems Ss i 


east a quick 

perceptible glance passed be- 
and the 
former, with apparent nonchalance, of- 
fered a slight ady 
anxious fur it,” thought 
this 
rash. 


tween auctioneer as the 
*T guess he ain't 

Arlinda, and in 
assurance her offer 

Bit by bit the value of the four- 
until Arlinda’s voice, as well 
Her 


filled, and as she wiped them she lost her 


ance, 


next was less 
poster grew, 
als her courage, quavered. eves 
chance. In spite of her disappointment 
*T dunno what 
thought. 


she felt a certain relief 
Richard would ‘a’ 
“T guess | 


Phe country folk now had a turn with 


said,” she 


vot kinder crazy.” 


kitchen furnishings and small articles. 
*T cuess I better git out,” said Arlinda. 
But as 
she turned to push her way through the 


“T might git carried away agin.” 


little throng her eves were caught by a 
footstool held aloft in the 
tioneer’s hand. Its once polished sides 
and dull, and its 
worsted-worked top faded and 


Arlinda stopped short. “Land!” 


small auc- 


were s« ratched 
Was 


Worn. 


she eried to herself. “Ive seen brother 
in his little short trousers an’ roundabout 
settin’ on thet cricket time an’ ag’in! 


Aunt allers put him there when he was 
up to mischief. IT can see his little tow 
head this minute, an’ his eves all red 
with ervin’.” 

that knows some- 
thing about antiques if she does bid a 
bit wild,” the 


derby to a companion, as the footstool 


“IT gcuess woman 


remarked the man in 
was knocked down to Arlinda. 

But Arlinda neither heard nor cared 
for comment. The past had suddenly 
opened to her, all its austerities softened 


by the gracious hand of time. ‘Seems ‘s 
if I could see she thought. 
“Unele with his pipe an’ Aunt 
She made me some pritty clothes, Aunt 
did. IT guess I tried her a lot. It would 


‘a’ broke her heart if she “d known thet 


em now,” 


sewn’. 


all her things were goin’ to be turned out 
this way,” she added 

It may be that Arlinda’s 
put a fictitious value upon some of the 


eaverness 
articles, which drew on even the astute 
individual in the derby. \t 
sure of 


anv rate, 
a good profit in the future. the 
man bid on. Arlinda wavered not from 


her purpose, Girone was the shrinking 
CONSCLIOUSNeSS of self, vone her fear of her 
own voice. The Captain would not have 
recognized his sister in this undaunted 
bidder who steered straight in her course. 
Arlinda’s only thought was to save what 
the cold, black gulf of 


indiscriminate possession, She even for- 


she could from 
vot her desire to remain unknown, and 
pushed aside the concealing veil which 
But 


there was no recognition in the eyes 


hindered her sight) and speech. 


which stared at her. 

At twelve o'clock there Was an inter- 
mission, but Arlinda took no thought for 
food. She sat in 


piazza steps while a portion of the crowd 


the sunshine on the 


went home to dinner and the rest pie- 
nicked on the worn grass, or in the barn. 
Aloof from the sociability of the mo- 
ment, leaned her head 
pillar and closed her lids. 
the past pressed upon her inward sight; 


she against a 


Figures from 


when she opened her eves the ruins of a 
family life cried out to her in their 
desecration. She looked down upon the 
little hand-bag clutched tight in her grasp. 
“Tt’s lucky I made thet lawyer give 
me the price o’ the cattle sale in cash,” 
she thought. “IT didn’t know I'd want 
to use it, but IT allers did suspicion 
checks. I dunno what Richard ‘Il say to 
my spendin’ so much,” she added. 
Noon-hour over, the crowd slowly 
gathered. At first, interest, dulled by a 
hearty meal combined with the vertical 
rays of the sun, lagged, but under the 
skilful manipulation of the auctioneer, 
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who never lost control ol his audypence, 


never relaxed in etfort, never missed a 
chance to raise a laugh, the bidding got 


\rlinda, impelled by 


Voice ot 


under way again 


the strange, imward emotion, 
igain took part in the contest, only to 
he overridden hy the man im the derby. 
Arlinda’s cheeks burned hot with excite- 
ment 
What he wants all them 
thought 
von” to housekee pin. 

When it was all over, and the last lot 
of goods disposed of, Arlinda suddenly 


* Vere \ 


“TL dunno 


things fur.” she, “unless he’s 


found herself faint and dizzy 


sakes!” she said to hersell “Im fair 
tuckered out I wisht they ‘d pul up a 
good meal « vietuals: Pd bid high fur 


She gave a 


vot to settle 


“om, Im thet sharp set.” 

“LT reckon Pve 
I dunno what brother “IL say 
But 


she must pian the piper 


little isp 
Hy) TOW 
} 


she repeated she had danced and 


Arlinda ste pped down from the shel- 
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tering plazza and walked) across. the 
trampled grass straight to the man in 
the derby. 

“TPT wisht you'd let me hev thet green 
painted chamber set vou got,” she said. 
“The one with posies onto it. Seems if 
I couldn't let it go.” 

“Seems if LT couldn't 


turned — the laughing 


neither!” re 
ian, eood- 
naturedly. “These painted chamber sets 
are getting all the rage for summer cot- 
tages. [ve got to soak somebody to pay 
for vour running me up so!” 


Arhinda laid a trem! ling hand on the 


rough coat sleeve. “Tl pay vou ree] 
well ef voull let me hev it. T- T uster 
know some one who had one like it 
onct.”” Her votce was pleading. 


with eal 


\rlinda 
Pathos had no appeal for 


The anh regarded 
culating eves. 
him, but his soul was attuned to a bar 
“Tf vou've got sentiments about 
a lady.” he 


eain 
it T suppose | cant deny 
gallantly, naming a 


answered, price 
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which caused Arlinda to gasp. But she 
took from her bag a fat roll of bills. 

“My the man as 
Arlinda turned away. “I didn’t think I 
could stick her for that! 
collector, sure.” 

Meanwhile Arlinda had gone over to 
the group of articles which she had ac- 
quired. “Tl ask ‘em to let the things 
stand in the barn till I send fur ’em,” 
she thought. 


word!” exclaimed 


She’s a crazy 


Captain Crawford had not been par- 
ticularly happy since his sister’s depart- 
ure. Arlinda, vague asshe might be in per- 
sonality, shiftless as were her mental 
processes, Was strong on all points of 
domestic comfort. 

“You think Td her 
vaporin’s so,” the Captain had remarked 
to himself. But when Arlinda did appear 
Did 


wouldn't miss 


all he said was: “Glad to see ver. 
ver git inter any trouble?” 
* "Course T didn’t!” returned Arlinda, 
indignantly. 
Arlinda gave 
ness dealings, but 


the report of her busi- 
she steered clear of 
all allusion to the auction. 
“Well,” asked the Captain, 
all?” 
“We ll hev 


soon, Bri rt her,” 


“thet 


to send fur—the things, 
returned Arlinda, with 
some hesitation. 

“What things?” 

*'The things from the house, Brother” 

The Captain stared at his sister from 
beneath his bushy brows. “Now 
do you mean, Arlindy? You said you 
never wanted to set eves on “em.” 

*T didn’t till I went there. You never 
know how vou re goin’ to feel.” 
verself,” retorted 


what 


“Speak fur the 
Captain. “So ver went over?” 

“Ef vou'll give me charnce I'll tell 
*bout it,” said Arlinda. “I went 
to the auction. When TI see the things I 
couldn’t help biddin’.”’ 

The Captain sat up in his 
* Biddin’?” 

“T was afeered you wouldn't like my 
spendin’ so much.” Arlinda’s voice was 
tremulous. 


vou 


chair. 
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“Spendin’!”’ repeated the Captain 
“What call hed vou to spend, Arlinds 
Crawford?” The house an’ everythin’ 
in it was ourn.” 

Arlinda stiffened. “You hey 
at an auction, Richard.” 

Suddenly the ¢ aptain threw back his 
“Thet’s the best I 
ever heered!” he shouted 


to bid 


head and laughed. 
*Biddin = on 
ver own!” Then, seenng the hurt look on 
puzzled face, he added: 
“Well, it ain't no matter. It ‘ll all come 
What did vou wit?” 

In the interest of her subject 


his sister's 


back. 
Arlinda 
lost her sense of offended dignity. 

“An’, best of all, Brother, IT got mv 
own leetle chamber set \ man got it 
fust, an’ I could see he didn’t 
part with it, but he 
standin? an” gentlemanly 
hed to high, 
back.” 

“Buy it back?” 
Me an’ thet 
bound fur the same things. 
a lot 
as I darst “fore he got “em. 
holt no grudge. He was reel “commo- 
datin’ in the set. Said he 
wouldn't hey give it up fur anybody but 
a lady.” 

For a the Was 
speechless. Then he roared. “Oh, Lord! 
Oh, Lord!” he gasped. 


anythin’s done me so much good! 


want to 
Was reel under- 
‘bout it. | 


pay though, to buy it 


“Land, yes! man was 
There Was 
I didn’t git, though IT bid as high 
But he didn't 


regard to 


moment Captain 
*T dunno when 
Did 
you let anybody know who you was?” 

“T guess | 
I didn’t let on even to “Lonzo Rawson. 


knew what I was about. 
Aw I didn’t give no name or address; jest 
said I'd write where to send the things.” 

The Captain pounded the floor with 
his cane in sheer delight. “It’s lucky 
you didn’t, “Lindy! There wouldn't ‘a’ 
ben much left 0’ you if they had got 
holt of it! Land o’ love! You couldn't 
*a’ done more to fill your pocket if you'd 
ben born a shyster!” 

Arlinda rose, her head high. She was 
more bewildered than ever, but she felt 
secure in her sense of her perspicacity. 
“T dunno what mean, Richard,” 
she said as she left the room. 


you 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, LECKY, DEAN STANLEY, “ OUIDA,” 
FROUDE. LORD LYTTON, CARDINAL MANNING 
BY W. TH. MALLOCK 


 Cpcnderens London society as if 

vas When [ first knew it with what 
it has since become, 
two 
its then comparative 


I should sis that its 


most distinguishing features were 
sinallness and its 
unquestioned position. Its 
the 
hereditary possession of land, its nucleus 
beme the 


families 


prac ti ally 


position was founded mainly on 


heads of more or less ancient 


rent rolls enabled them 


whose 
to occupy London houses and play an 
avreeable and ornamental part in the 
tertaining and being enter 
the 


Certain qualifications in the 


Dorasine ss of e' 


tained for tne few months called 
SCULSONL 
wav of family being given, mere personal 
charm and accomplishment would often 
secure tor their POssessors a high place in 


its ranks Indeed, such qualifications 


were by no means always necessary, as 
was shown in still earlier days by the 
eases of Moore and Brummel; but) on 
the whole the social conditions then 
prevalent in London coimeided with 
What. in the country. PE had known and 


accepted, when a child. as part of the 
order of nature. Our societs 
definite 


was still inheritance in the form ot 


Wits repre 
sented by a upper class; th 
basis 
inherited land. 

Wiis al 


Vhs Wats TO Tere ae ident It 


fact) definitely explicable in terms ot 
statistical history. At the time of the 
battle of Waterloo. outside the landed 
class there did not exist in England five 
hundred people whose inh OMS EXCEE ded 


Phe landed 


class was {\ pically the rich class of the 


five thousand pounds a year 


country, and the condition of things 
STTIC¢ then hats i this respect heen re- 
versed. Turin the sixty vears succeed- 


ing the battle of Waterloo, business in- 
COTES exceeding five thousand pounds al 
vear had increased numerically in the 
proportion of one to eight, while since 
thrat the still 
more rapid. On the other hand, not only 


time increase has been 
has the number of the large agricultural 
landlords shown no increase whatever, 
but since the vear 1880 or thereabouts 
their aggregate rental has suffered an 
actual fallen in’ the 


approximate proportion of seventy to 


decrease, having 
fiftv-two. This shrinkage in the fortunes 
of the old landed families, except those 
who were owners of minerals or land near 
towns, and the multiplication of families 
newly enriched by business, were, when 
I first 


rate which had never been known before. 


knew London, proceeding at a 


it was, however, slow in) comparison 
with what it has since become, and the 
old landed families, at the time to which 
Tam now alluding, still retained much of 
their old prestige and power, as is shown 
hy the fact that the both 
political parties were still mainly drawn 
It is 


shown with even greater clearness by 


leaders of 
from the limited class in question. 


facts more directly presenting them- 


selves to the eve of the ordinary ob- 
server. 

One of these is the aspect which thirty 
vears ago was presented by Hyde Park 
during the season at certain hours of the 
day. ‘Thirty vears ago, for an hour or 
dinner, its 
a garden-party, for 


two before luncheon and 
aspect was that of 
which, indeed, no invitations were neces- 


sary, but on which as a fact few persons 


intruded who would have been visibly 
out of place on the lawn of Marlborough 
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Po-dav this ornamental assem- 


House 
bla 


its place has been 


| 
e has alt 


ovether dis ippeare d, and 


1 
c radually taken by a 
miscellaneous crowd without so much as 


en of spurious fashion left in it. 


i trace ¢ 


Thirty vears ago Piccadilly in June was 


a vision of open carriages brilliant with 
flower - like parasols, high - stepping 
horses, and coachmen, many of whom 
still wore wis. Po-d i\ these features 
have been submerged by a flow of un 
ending omnibuses which crowds fight to 
enter, or from which they struggle to 
r ct themsel es Fashionable hotels 
have suc nhed to the same movement. 
Of such hotels thirty vears ago the most 
notabl ere commonly described as 
‘pri ate “y a word which Implied that 
neo uests were received who were not 
known to the landlord, either personally 
or through fit credentials. Claridge’s, 
until it was rebuilt, was an establishment 


unknow a and 


plion An 


wWniecnre lited stran er could, by the mere 
chance latch key of wealth, no more ob- 
tain aecess to such hotels as these than 


hie could make himselt to-day il member 
Ol son exc] Isive club by placing the 
amount of the entrance fee in the hands 


hall porter. 
it Was in this re latively 


ol thre 
But 


recent past, 


society. as 
did not differ from that of 
to day mere ly in the fact of having been 
less 


the 


re restriction of num- 


absolutely less numerous and. of 


multi rious OFrigin. It differed In 


eects 





bers, ¢ mupled with inhe rited wealth and 


Cenel il similarity ol anteeed nts, has 


] 


on the quality ob soc ial intercourse itself, 


In societies ch aire small, and vet al 


the same time ealthy enough to secure 
for their members as a whole a monopoly 
of varied expe rience, and invest them 
with a corporate power which cannot be 
similarly concentrated in any other co- 
hesive cl 


\ ided, like the believers in Some esoteric 


these members are pro- 


ciss, 
religion, with subtle similarities of tastes, 
behavior, and judgment, together with 
daily opportunities of observing how far, 
and in what particulars, individuals be- 


longing to their class conform or do not 
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to the I These are constant 


provocations to refinements of mutual 
life 


contorm 


eriticism which give and conversa 


tion a zest not attainable otherwise. 


Finally 
to possess such common standards, and 


} 


Wrlose 


a society which is small enough 


position is so well established as 


to per ade it with a sense that no stand 


ards are SULp ve rior to its OWT], tends to 
make manners perfectly simple and 
natural which could otherwise he ap 
proached only by COLSCIOLUS effort or 


affectation. 
The 


was taken, and the fe: 


seriousness with which society 
ir of its judgments 
most 


entertained even by many of its 


conspicuous members, was illustrated in 
a wav now oddly belated hy the cel 
brated “Lady A... as she 
Who o¢ caslonally lent her house in Hert- 
ford Street for the month of August to 
her mece, Mrs. Marcus Hare. ‘To this 
act of kindness she attached one strict 
that the blinds of 


Wiis called, 


condition namely, 


the front windows. should Iwavs he 
drawn down. lest any one should suspect 
that she—Lady A. herself—was guilty 


of remaining in London when the fash 
ionable season was over. A well-known 
Lads kK of 
days an 


SO ial philosophe cr. 


| . gave me in my earls 


ultra-serious lecture on the principle s by 
which a young man should be guided 
inning to form acquaintances in 


Her advice 


when bes 
a world like that of London 
was almost identical with that which, in 
Bulwer Lytton’s novel, Pelham, is ad 
ministered to the hero by his mother. 
“Vou should he specially careful,” suid 
Lady E to 


whom vou dine. 


me, “as to people with 


Some are remarkable 
for their chefs, some for the Importance 
of their company. There are all sorts of 
differences which a young man has to 
learn. There are some evening parties,” 
she said, “at which it will be enough for 
him to be merely seen; and, with very 
lew exceptions = this was her conclud- 
ing counsel—*‘you should never be seen 
ball in a house — @ 
house, for example, like the houses in 


Eaton Place.” 


at a two-roomed 
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Another sort of social philosopher, in 
his own way equally typical, was Hamil- 
ton Aidé, who united to the life of society 
the cultivation of art, and was equally 
serious in his combined devotion to both. 
He was a musician, a poet, a singer of his 
owh songs In a voice perfectly modu- 
lated. Tle was also as a painter in water- 
colors, oneof the most distinguished ama- 
teurs of his time. His landscapes, indeed, 
and his sketches of old houses and gar- 
dens, Scotch castles and the seclusions of 


Italian villas, were in themselves poems; 


and when he entertained the world— 
al world Very carefully chosen the at- 
tention of his guests was divided between 


His 


bachelor’s quarters provided him with an 


his music and his great portfolios. 
appropriate background. His writing- 
table was dominated by something re- 
al large 


sembling an altar-piece—namely, 


ind ingenious rack, on which was ar- 
ranged a battalion of invitations to balls 
blotting- 


hook Wills flanked hy two delicate vol- 


and dinner-parties; and his 
umes, one being a libro d’oro in the shape 
of a bulky visiting-list, the other being 
a list of his engagements from day to 
day. He and his accomplishments were 
a finished work of art between them. 
But in a larger world his development 
would have been no more possible than 
the development of an orchid in the 
middle of a crowded street. 

And the same is the case with regard 
to society generally. There are certain 
accomplishme nts which a small society 
larger 
Among these the art of 
prominent, 


tends to develop, and which a 
society does not. 
conversation = Is especially 
takes the form of wit, or be- 


vehicle ot kinds of 


when it 
comes the certain 
humor 

Certam examples of conversational 
art occur to me which T associate with a 
form of entertainment now a thing of the 
past. OF London life as it had been long 
before T knew it, a notable feature, con- 
referred to in memoirs, had been 
It had before nv 


stantly 
the breakfast party. 
time nearly, but had not quite, disap- 


It was so far kept alive by Lord 


peare d 
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Houghton, at all events, that a breakfast 
at his house in Bruton Street is one of 
my own early recollections. The repast 
lasted for half the 
There must have been about 
Two of 


began at ten and 
morning. 
them 


whose hair was more remarka- 


twenty guests. were 
“lions,” 
ble than their speech. The rest were men 
ot some sort of social eminence, who 
seemed to find the oceasion not wholly 
congenial; and, in spite of the efforts of 
the host, conversation had a tendency to 
languish till a topic turned up which was 
then attracting public notice. This topic 
the 


man of the world 


roused one of guests—a_ seasoned 
from a mood of ap- 
parent apathy into one of such humorous 
animation that soon the rest of the com- 
pany were holding their breaths to listen 
to him. The topic in question was a vol- 
ume of scandalous Memoirs which had 
lately been published by Rosina, wife of 
the first Lord Lytton, for the purpose of 
attacking a husband from whom she had 
long been separated. The guest to whom 
Iam now alluding caught the attention 
of everybody by confessing to an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the ways of this 
caustic lady, and proceeded to illustrate 
them by a series of amusing anecdotes of 
which I recollect the following. 

Bulwer Lytton, as he then was, was 
candidate for one of the divisions of 
Hertfordshire, and speeches were being 
delivered from the hustings by support- 
ers of local influence—among others by 
Lord Cowper. Lord Cowper was still 
speaking when something appeared at 
in the likeness of the candi- 
“Now, Billy Cowper,” she 


we've listened to vou long enough. 


his elbow 
date’s wife. 
sad, * 
Sit down, and let me speak. You pro- 
pose, gentlemen, to send my husband to 
Parliament. Tam here to tell you that 
Parliament is not the proper place for 
him. His proper place,” she said, point- 
ing to the ground, “is below; and when 
you have sent him there he will learn 
something of what he at present knows 
nothing. That something is Justice.” 
On another occasion, speaking in more 
moderate tones, she observed to a circle 
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“My husband is a 
man who has been born out of his due 
time. He ought to have been born nine- 
teen hundred years ago. Had he been 
born then, he would have been Judas 
Iscariot. He would have betrayed his 
Master; he would have taken the thirty 
pieces of silver; but then he would not 
have hanged himself—far from it. He 
would have sat down and written the 
Epistle to the Ephesians.” 

On another occasion she told the fol- 
lowing story of him. He was, so she said, 


of acquaintances: 


in London, and she, having been left in 
the country, had written to propose 
joining him. He had at once replied 
begging her not to do so, but to leave 
him a little longer in the enjoyment of 
philosophic solitude. “*When I heard 
that’’—so she confided to a friend—*I 
set off for London instantly; and there 
I found him with Philosophie Solitude, 
in white muslin, on his knee.” 
“Perhaps,” added the narrator, “even 
less agreeable to the delinquent would 
have been, had he heard it, her descrip- 
tion of his physical appearance. Alluding 
to the fact that his head was undoubt- 
edly too large for his body, she said, 
‘My husband has the head of a goat 
and he has the body of a grasshopper.’” 
But of all the men who, in the way of 
conversational wit or otherwise, figure 
in my memory as types of a now van- 
ished generation, the most remarkable 
still remains to be noticed. This was the 
second Duke of Wellington. Even to 
those who knew him only by sight he was 
memorable, on account of his astonish- 
ing likeness to the portraits or statues 
of his father. He had not, or he had not 
chosen to cultivate, the talents which 
mainly lead to distinction in public life, 
but by the small circle of those who were 
intimate with him during his later days 
he was known for a humor, a polished 
wit, and a shrewdness which made him, 
of all possible companions, one of the 
most delightful. I knew him intimately 
myself so far as my age permitted. I 
often stayed with him at Strathfieldsaye, 
not only when he had parties, but also 
Vou. CXLL—No. 841.—16 
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when, as sometimes happened, we were 
together for a week alone. On _ these 
latter occasions I had all the mornings 
to myself, and every afternoon I took 
with him long walks, during which he 
poured forth his social or other philoso- 
phies, or else told me stories of his father 
so pointed and numerous that, had I 
written them down, I might then have 
compiled a life of him which would form 
a very interesting supplement to those 
which exist already. I never in the 
course of these walks experienced a dull 
moment. 

The only great entertainment at which 
I ever encountered him was a dinner- 
party of his own given at Apseley House. 
During one of such visits which I paid 
him at Strathfieldsave he told me that 
the following week he would have to 
give a party in honor of the king of the 
Belgians. The party was to be a large 
dinner, and he asked me to be one of the 
company. The time arrived. The king 
of the Belgians for some reason failed to 
come, but everything had been arranged 
in an appropriate manner for his recep- 
tion. As a spectacle the table was note- 
worthy. It was covered with gold plate— 
a historic monument to the great hero of 
Waterloo 
soldiers, horses, palm-trees, camels, ar- 
tillery, and other military objects sym- 
bolical of his various campaigns, and 
gold plate at intervals all round the 
table was supplemented by triumphal 
wreaths. The duke told me afterward 
that all these decorations were due to his 
own He had for years 
been accustomed to celebrate the anni- 
versary of the battle of Waterloo by a 
banquet to certain officers who had been 
present at it, and who still survived; 
but the number of these had already 
been so reduced that he had determined 
to discontinue the celebration. In fixing, 
however, a day for the dinner now in 
question, he had entirely forgotten that 
the date ultimately chosen was none 
other than the day of the great battle. 
His servants had concluded that, in 
honor of Belgian royalty, he was giving 


which consisted of figures of 


forgetfulness. 
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one more repetition of the Waterloo 
Everything had 
been arranged accordingly, and I was 
thus present at a function which will 
never take place again. 

Sut it was not on occasions like thjs 
that his real character displayed itself. 


banquets of the past. 


This only came out in intercourse of a 
much more private kind, as would hap- 
pen at Strathfieldsaye when he enter- 
tained parties of not more than ten 
people. When I was present on such 
occasions I was usually the youngest— 
by far the youngest—member of the 
company. Of the rest I may mention as 
examples Lady Dorothy Neville, Alfred 
Montgomery, Sir Hastings Doyle, Lord 
Calthorpe, Sir St. George Foley, Lady 
Chesterfield, and Mr. Newton, the 
courtly police magistrate, called by his 
friends “the beak.”’ And here—to re- 
peat in substance the observation which 
I have made already—what always 
struck me was the far greater polish of 
manner that prevailed among these my 
elders than any which was cultivated 
among my own, the then rising, genera- 
tion. In such an atmosphere the duke’s 
special gifts were at home. He never 
strained after effect. His words seemed 
to crystallize into wit or poignant hu- 
mor before he had time to reflect on 
what he was going to say. But these 
qualities were perhaps seen at their best 
in ¢éte-d-téte encounters or correspond- 
ence. At all events, it is from such occur- 
rences that illustrations of them can be 
most readily drawn. 

He had often spoken to me of his dis- 
like of anything in the nature of jobbery, 
and this was once brought out in a very 
characteristic way by a passage at arms 
between himself and Lady St. Helier. 
Lady St. Helier had written to him to 
ask him if, as Lord-Lieutenant of Mid- 
dlesex, he would make one of her friends 
a magistrate. The duke promptly re- 
plied that her friend was an entire 
stranger to him, and that he never made 
appointments of that kind as a favor to 
some third party. There the matter 
rested for a week or two, at the end of 


which period she received the following 
note from him: 


Dear Lapy Sr. Hewrer,—You hav 
treated me extremely ill. I have made in 
quiries about your friend, and I find he is 
part proprietor of [here he named a certain 
place of amusement] which I learn is fre 
quently used as a place for assignations of a 
very reprehensible kind. 


Lady St. Helier’s immediate reply 
was this: 

My pear Dvuke,—I have nothing more to 
say. You are acquainted with such matters 
so much better than I am. 


Not long afterward he met her on 
somebody's door-step, and she, who was 
taking her departure, greeted him with 
some slight frigidity. He merely looked 
at her with a momentary twinkle in his 
eye, and said, “I think you had me 
there.” Some days later she received 
yet another letter from him, which con- 
sisted of these words: 


Drar Lapy Sr. Heurer,—The deed is 
done. God forgive me, 


A further encounter took place of 
something the same kind—the duke 
himself told me of this—from which he 
emerged the victor. He had, he said, 
received a letter from Lady Herbert of 
Lee, in which she begged him to con- 
tribute one hundred pounds toward the 
total required for the restoration of some 
Catholic church, and his answer had 
been as follows: 


Dear Lapy Hersert,—I shall be very 
happy to give you the sum you name, for a 
purpose so excellent as yours. At the same 
time I may say that I am myself about to 
restore the Protestant church at Strathfield- 
saye, and I do not doubt that you will aid 
me by sending me a similar sum. Only, in 
that case I think no money need pass be- 
tween us. 


In a kindred vein was his answer to 
another application, addressed to him, 
in formal terms, by a committee of the 
inhabitants of Tiverton. When the 
duke was known merely as a soldier, the 
Tivertonians had begun to erect, on a 
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neighboring hill near Wellington, a 
monumental column in his honor; but 
subsequently, when he came to show 
himself to the British public, not as a 
great general, but as an obstinate and 
intolerable Tory, the Radical Tiver- 
tonians refused to carry on the work 
farther. The column was left unfinished, 
as it stands at the present day; and the 
second duke, many years later, was 
petitioned, for the credit of the neigh- 
borhood, to finish it at his own cost. His 
answer to the petitioners was, so he told 
me, this: 


GENTLEMEN,—If I were to finish that 
monument it would be a monument to noth- 
ing. As it stands, it is a monument to your 


own ingratitude. 


The few portraits and anecdotes which 
I have just sketched or recorded are 
sufficient, let me say once more, to illus- 
trate two general facts. They indicate 
the way in which society owes much of 
its finer polish to the relative smallness of 
the number of those belonging to it. 
They emphasize the fact that, when I 
first knew it myself, it was very much 
smaller than it has since then become, 
and, though divided into sections even 
then, was very much 
Let me pass from this latter fact to some 
of my own experiences as connected with 
it. 

For young men who are already 
equipped with influential friends or con- 
nections, a society which is relatively 


more cohesive. 


small and more or less cohesive is in 
some ways more easy of access than one 
which is more numerous, but in which, 
unless their means are ample enough to 
excite the competitive affection of moth- 
ers, they are more likely to be lost. In 
this respect I may look on myself as 
fortunate, for my circle of acquaintances 
very rapidly widened as soon as, having 
done with Oxford, I began to stay in 
London for more than a week at a time, 
and secured a habitation, more or less 
permanent, of my own. While I was 
first looking about for one which I 
thought would be suitable, Wentworth, 
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the grandson of Byron, returned the 
hospitality which I had previously shown 
him at Oxford by putting me up for a 
fortnight at 
Embankment, and during this visit an 
incident took place which, if merely 
judged by the names of the few persons 
concerned in it, might be thought pict- 
uresquely memorable. 

Students of Robert 
recollect a short poem of his which be- 
gins with the following lines: 


his house on the Chelsea 


Browning may 


And did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you 

And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems and new! 


My own answer would be, I did not 
see Shelley plain, but I did the next thing 


to it. Sir Perey and Lady Shelley—the 
poet’s son and daughter-in-law—were 


Wentworth’s neighbors, though he never 
had met either of them. Lady Shelley 
had been an old friend of my mother’s, 
and I took him one day to tea with her. 
To the wife of Shelley’s son I introduced 
Byron’s grandson. What event could 
seem more thrilling to any one whose 
sentiments were attuned to the music of 
Browning’s verses? What really hap- 
Lady Shelley said to 
me some pleasant things about my 
mother; we all of us then lamented the 
prevalence of the east wind, and then, 
having recommended her crumpets, she 
discussed with Wentworth the various 
large houses then being built in the 
neighborhood. At this juncture the 
drawing-room door opened and the son 
of the author of Prometheus Unbound 
entered. He was a fresh-looking country 
gentleman, whose passion was private 
theatricals. Close to his own house he 
had built a little private theater, and the 
conversation turned thenceforward on 
the question of whether a license would 
be necessary if the public were admitted 
by payment to witness the performance 
of a farce in the interest of some deserv- 
ing charity. 

By the time I left Wentworth’s roof 
I had arranged to share with two Catho- 


pened was this: 
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lic friends a suite of rooms at a private 
hotel in Dover Street. Both belonged to 
well-known Catholic families, and had 
ready access to the world of Catholic 
gaiety, especially in so far as this was 
represented by balls. One of them, 
through his skill as a dancer and his 
buoyant vivacity in conversation, was 
in much wider request. By the agency 
of Augustus Savile and others—of “‘so- 
cial fairies”’ (as Lord Beaconsfield ealled 
them) such as the Duchess of Suther- 
land, whom I had known well at Tor- 
quay), cards for balls and parties, in 
quickly increasing numbers, found their 
way to myself likewise, while in other 
directions doors were opened also which 
led to a world of a more serious aspect 
and character. 

Many interesting people I used to 
meet at the house of Mr. Froude, the 
historian. Among these were two rela- 
tives of Mr. Froude’s wife— 
namely, Henry Cowper, one of the most 


second 


charming conversationalists of his time, 
Lady Florence Herbert, and, through 
her, her well-known husband, Auberon. 

Through the Anthony Froudes I also 
made acquaintance with Lecky, whose 
nervous shyness in conversation was in 
curious contrast to his weighty style as a 
writer, and also with Dean Stanley and 
Whyte Melville, the novelist. Between 
the latter two there might seem to be 
little connection, but I was asked to 
meet them at a little dinner of four, 
Whyte Melville being specially anxious 
to ask the dean’s advice. This was not, 
however, advice of any spiritual kind. 
Whyte Melville was thoroughly at home 
in the social world and the hunting-field, 
and had made himself a great name as 
an aecurate describer of both, but he was 
now ambitious of achieving renown in a 
new territory. He was planning a novel 
Sarchedon, a story of the ancient East, 
and was anxious to learn from the dean 


what historical authorities would best 


guide the Homer of Melton and Market 
Harborough in reconstructing the world 
of Bel and Babylon. 


In speaking of novels I am led on to 
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mention an authoress whose fame was 
concurrent with Whyte Melville’s, and 
whose visions of modern society were 
not altogether unlike his own visions of 
Babylonia. This authoress was “Ouida.” 
Ouida lived largely in a world of he r 
own creation, peopled with foreign prin- 
cesses, mysterious dukes 
told millions—and of fabulous English 
guardsmen whose bedrooms in Knighits- 
bridge Barracks were inlaid with silver 
and tortoise shell. And yet such was her 
genius that she invested this phantom 
world with a certain semblance of life, 
and very often with a certain poetry 


masters of un- 





also. In some respects she was even more 
striking than her books. In her dress and 
in her manner of life she was an at- 
tempted exaggeration of the most exag- 
gerated of her own female characters. 
For many years she occupied a large 
villa near Florence. During that time 
she visited London once. There it was 
that I met her. 
She depicted 
a personage of 


herself to herself as 
European influence, 
and imagined herself charged with a 
mission to secure the appointment of 
Lord Lytton as British ambassador in 
Paris. With this purpose in view she 
called one day on Lady Salisbury, who, 
never having seen her before, was much 
amazed by her entrance, and was still 
more amazed when Ouida, in confiden- 
tial tones, said, “I have come to tell you 
that the one man for Paris is Robert.” 
Lady Salisbury’s answer was not very 
encouraging. It consisted of the ques- 
tion, “And pray, if you please, who is 
Robert?” In a general way, however, 
she received considerable attention, and 
might have received more if it had not 
been for her reckless ignorance of the 
complexities of the London world. In 
whatever company she might be in, her 
first anxiety was to ingratiate herself 
with the most important members of it, 
but she was constantly making mistakes 
as to who the most important members 
were. Thus, as one of her entertainers— 
Violet Fane—told me, Ouida was sitting 
after dinne. between Mrs. ——,, the mis- 
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tress of one of the greatest houses in 
London, and a vulgar little Irish peeress 
who was only present on sufferance. 
Ouida treated the former with the cold- 
est and most condescending inattention, 
and devoted every smile in her posses- 
sion to an intimate worship of the latter. 
When, however, she was in companies so 
carefully chosen that everybody present 
was worthy of her best attention, and so 
small that all were willing to give their 
best attention to her, she showed herself, 
so I was told, a most agreeable woman. 
Thus forewarned as to her ways, I found 
that such was the fact. I gave for her 
benefit a little luncheon party at the 
Bachelors’ Club, the only guests whom 
I asked to meet her being Philip Stan- 
hope and Countess Tolstoy (now Lord 
and Lady Weardale), Lord and Lady 
Blythswood, and Julia, Lady Jersey. 
Ouida arrived trimmed with the most 
exuberant furs, which, when they were 
removed, revealed a costume of prim- 
rose color—a costume so artfully cut 
that, the moment she sat down, all eyes 
were dazzled by the sparkling of her 
small protruded shoes. In a word, she 
quite looked the part, and, perceiving 
the impression she had made, was willing 
to be gracious to everybody. As we were 
going up-stairs to the luncheon-room, 
this effect was completed. Lady Jersey 
laid a caressing hand on her shoulder 


and said: “You must go first. The 
entertainment is in honor of you.” 
Quida was here at her best. No one 


could have been more agreeable and less 
affected than she. 

Her latter years were overclouded by 
poverty. This was due to her almost 
mad extravagance—to her constant at- 
tempts, in short, to live up to the stand- 
ards of her own heroines. Had she acted 
like a sensible woman, she might have 
realized a very fair fortune. She had 
many appreciative friends, who gave her 
considerable sums to relieve her at vari- 
ous times from the pressure of financial 
difficulties; but they realized in the end 
that to do this was like pouring water 
Somebody gave her two 


into a sieve. 
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hundred and fifty pounds in London to 
enable her to pay her hotel bill, but 
before a week was over she had lavished 
more than a hundred in turning her 
sitting-room at the Langham Hotel into 
a glade of the most expensive flowers. 
She died in what was little better than 
a peasant’s cottage, at Lucca. Among 
the ladies to whom she had been intro- 
duced in London was Winifred, Lady 
Howard of Glossop. A year or so later 
Ouida wrote me a letter from Florence, 
saying, “Your name has been just re- 
called to me by seeing in the Morning 
Post that you were dining the other night 
with Lady Howard of Glossop, one of my 
oldest friends.” 
the way in which her imagination en 
abled her to live in a fabric of misplaced 
facts, for the person through whom she 
became acquainted with Lady Howard 
was none other than myself. The next 
letter I had from her was to say that she 
was dedicating one of her later books—a 
volume of essays—to me. The letter did 
not reach me till after many delays, and 
I often regret the fact that before I was 
able, or remembered to answer it, she 
was dead. 

But of all the worlds which, within the 
world, were more or less self-cohesive 
and separate, that in which I felt myself 
most at home was the Catholic. At any 
entertainment given at a Catholic house 
the bulk of the guests—perhaps three- 
fourths of them—would be Catholics. 
These would be people so closely con- 
nected with one another by blood or by 
life-long acquaintance as to constitute 
one large family. Well-born, well-bred, 
and distinguished by charming and sin- 
gularly simple manners, they were con- 
tent to be what they were, and the 
Darwinian competition for merely fash- 
ionable or intellectual brilliance, how- 
ever prevalent elsewhere, was, with few 
exceptions, to them virtually unknown. 
Yet whenever anything in the way of 
formal pomp was necessary, they were 
fully equal to the occasion. The well- 
known dinners given by Mrs. Washing- 
ton Hibbert, at which four-and-twenty 


This is an example of 
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guests would be seated round a huge 
circular table, would fill Hill Street with 
swaying family coaches, on whose ham- 
and main- 
tained an eighteenth-century magnitude 
which the modern world was abandon- 
ing, 


mer-cloths crests coronets 


while on certain ecclesiastical OcCca- 
sions Catholic society could exhibit a 
stateliness even more conspicuous. 

On one of these latter occasions I was, 
as well as [ can remember, the only non- 
This was a 
great luncheon-party given by the then 
Lord Bute in honor of Cardinal Man- 
ning. Lord Bute, who was in many ways 


Catholic in the company. 


the most learned of the then recent con- 
to Catholicism, well 
known, the original of Lothair in Lord 
Lord 


Beaconsfield’s portrait of him was dis- 


verts was, as IS 


Beaconsfield’s famous novel. 
figured, and indeed made ridiculous, by 
the gilding, or rather the tinsel, with 
which his essentially 
dizened it; but, apart from such exag- 
gerations, there were elements in it of 
unmistakable likeness, and the enter- 
tainment to which [I am now referring 
was, apart from its peculiar sequel, like 
a page of Lothair translating itself into 
actual life. 


alien taste be- 


The Butes were at that time living at 
Chiswick House, which they rented from 
the Duke of Devonshire. The house is a 
good example of that grandiose classical- 
ity which we associate with the eigh- 
teenth century, and the salon in which 
the were assembled provided 
them with an appropriate background. 
They were something like thirty in num- 
ber. and comprised some of the greatest 
of the then great Catholic ladies. Lord 
Beaconsfield himself could not have 
chosen them better. Indeed his Lady St. 
Jerome was actually there in person. 
When I entered there was a good deal 
of talking, and vet at the same time 
there was something like a hush. I 
divined, and divined correctly, that the 
cardinal had not yet arrived. The 
minutes went slowly on; the appointed 
past. At length a sound 
which emanate 


guests 


hour was 


was heard seemed to 
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from an anteroom, and presently a 
figure was solemnly gliding forward—a 
figure slight, emaciated, and habited in 
a long black cassock. This was relieved 
at the throat by one peeping patch of 
purple, and above the throat was a face 
the delicate sternness of which was like 
semi-transparent ivory. The company 
parted, making way for the great 
churchman, and then a scene enacted 
itself which cannot be better described 
than in the words written many years 
previously by the author of Lothair him- 
self: “The ladies did their best to sig- 
nalize what the cardinal was and what 
he represented, by reverences which a 
posture-master might have envied and 
certainly could not have surpassed. 
They seemed to sink into the earth, and 
slowly and supernaturally to emerge.” 
When the banquet was over and the 
guests were taking their departure, our 
host begged me to remain, so that he and 
I and the cardinal might have a little 
conversation by ourselves. We were 
presently secreted in a small room or 
closet, and our little talk must have 
lasted till close upon six o’clock. I half 
thought for a moment that this might be 
a planned arrangement so that then and 
there I might be received into the Ro- 
man fold. Matters, however, took a very 
different course. Under the cardinal’s 
guidance the conversation almost imme- 
diately—how and why I cannot remem- 
her—turned to the subject of spiritual- 
ism, and he soon was gravely informing 
us that, of all the signs of the times, none 
was more sinister than the multiplication 
of spiritualist séances, which were, ac- 
cording to him, neither more nor less 
than revivals of black magic. He went 
on to assert, as a fact supported by am- 
ple evidence, that the devil at such meet- 
ings assumed a corporal form—some- 
times that of a man, sometimes that of a 
beautiful and seductive woman, the re- 
sults being frequent births, in the prosaic 
world around us, of terrible hybrid creat- 


ures half-diabolic in nature, though 


wholly human in form. On this delicate 
matter he descanted in such unvarnished 
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language that the details of what he said 
cannot well be repeated here. Of the 
truth of his assertions he obviously en- 
tertained no doubt, and such was his dry, 
almost harsh solemnity in making them 
that, as I listened, I could hardly believe 
Our host, though a model of 
strictly Catholic devoutness, was, so he 


my ears. 


told me with a smile when the cardinal 
had taken his departure, affected very 
much as I was. The impression left on 
both of us was that, in the cardinal’s 
character, there must have been a vein 
of almost astounding credulity—a 
dulity which would account for 
with 
former, he adopted on many 
the wildest exaggerations of agitators. 

I was subsequently invited to call on 
him at the archbishop’s house in West- 
minster. During the interview which 
ensued he revealed intellectual qualities 
very different from which had 


cre- 
the 
S¢ ial re- 


readiness which, as a 


occasions 


those 


elicited a furtive smile from a 
Catholie such as his host at Chiswick. 
We spent most of the morning 


even 


in dis- 
cussing the ultimate difficulties, philo- 
sophical, historical, and scientific, 
preclude the modern mind from an as- 
sent to the philosophy of Catholicism. 
He displayed on this occasion a broad- 
ness and a balance, if not a profundity of 
thought, in which many theologians who 


which 


call themselves liberals are wanting. He 
spoke even of militant atheists, such as 
Huxley and Tyndall, without any sar- 
castic anger or signs of moral reproba- 
tion. 
sins which demanded chastisement, but 


He spoke of their opinions, not as 


simply as intellectual errors which must 
be cured by intellectual refutation rather 
than by moral anathemas, and the per- 
sonal relations subsisting between him 
and them were relations—so I have al- 
ways understood—of mutual amity and 
respect. 


REBELS 


BY LOUIS 


UNTERMEYER 


= in midsummer green, the stolid hillsides 
h March with their trees, dependable and stanch, 
Except where here and there a lawless maple 


fhrusts to the sky one red, rebellious branch. 


You see them standing out, these frank insurgents, 
With that defiant and arresting plume; 

Scattered, they toss this flame like some wild signal, 
Calling their comrades to a brilliant doom. 


What can it mean—this strange, untimely challenge; 
This proclamation of an early death? 

Are they so tired of earth they fly the banner 
Of dissolution and a bleeding faith? 


Or is it, rather than a brief defiance, 
An anxious welcome to a vivid strife? 

A glow, a heart-beat, and a bright acceptance 
Of all the rich exuberance of life. 


Rebellious or resigned, they flaunt their color, 
A sudden torch, a burning battle-cry. 

“Light up the world,” they wave to all the others; 
“Swiftly we live and splendidly we die.” 
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A CHAIR OF NONSENSE 


BY BURGES JOHNSON 


[ I is easy to talk sense! As babes we 
link up words into sentences that 
express reasonable ideas. It is true that 
the human animal in his primitive days, 
before he has come into his lingual heri- 
tage, often babbles in words of his own 
creation, or for a year or two shapes old 
words into strange, uninherited phrases. 
My dear, the child is talking nonsense! 
Sometimes he croons his nonsense to 
tunes—nonsense tunes—of his own mak- 
ing. But all this is an art that he soon 
forgets and too often never regains. 
Yes, it is easy for grown-ups to talk 
sense; quite as easy as for you now to 
retort, “Well, then, why don’t you do 
it?” Man’s more obvious thoughts have 
all been formulated so many times that 
they have taken unto themselves fixed 
forms of expression which our tongues 
can instantly utter in response to the 
slightest impulse: “How do you do?” 
“Many happy returns of the day,’ 
“Trust in an over-ruling Providence,” 
“Truth is stranger than fiction,’ “It’s 
all for the best’’—easy 
to listen to because the tasks of formu- 
lation and interpretation were performed 


to say and easy 


long ago by those pioneers who did our 
thinking for us. In any conversational 
barter between vou and me these erystal- 
lized forms of speech are not good, hard 
currency of ideas. They are drafts upon 
a bank-aeceount which [ claim to possess. 
You may cash the check if vou like—but 
why bother? Pass it along; it may serve 
vou in turn as currency when bartering 
with another. 

So dominated are we by a reasonable 
world that it is actually hard to talk 
nonsense. ‘Try itt, and, willy-nilly (a 


— l 
I " fis 
See SORE] e 


great-great-great-grandfather of mine 
was Willy Nilly), you find yourself con- 


veying a meaning! The very effort to 
avoid the conventional symbols of 
thought is forcing upon you a most un- 
usual form of mental activity. 

Whether axioms and maxims and 
other crystallized forms of common- 
sense be a symptom or a disease, inev- 
itably they increase as the race grows 
older and lazier, and everything gets to 
be said. It is high time that we should 
attack them by a powerful antidote. 
With this aim in mind I propose the 
establishment of Chairs of Nonsense in 
our colleges and universities—those in- 
nermost sanctuaries of the Accepted 
Truth and the Undisputed Thing. And 
I stipulate that there should be courses 
offered to teachers as well as to students. 

The ideal university, we are told, 
Mark Hopkins at one end of a log and a 
boy at the other—wisdom on one side of 
the desk, inquiry and challenge on the 
other. If wisdom becomes arbitrary, 
challenge becomes impertinent and use- 
less. If challenge ceases, wisdom deteri- 
orates into dull formula. But a little 
nonsense on that log, and what a dif- 
ference! 

We know what Lewis Carroll was in daily 
life [writes Gilbert Chesterton] ; he was a 
singularly serious and conventional don, uni- 
versally respected, but very much of a pedant 
and something of a Philistine. Thus his 
strange double life in earth and in dreamland 
emphasizes the idea that lies at the back of 
nonsense—the idea of escape, of escape into a 
world where things are not fixed horribly in 
an eternal appropriateness, where apples 
grow on pear-trees, and any odd man you 
meet may have three legs. Lewis Carroll, 
living one life in which he would have thun- 
dered morally against any one who walked 


on the wrong plot of grass, and another life 
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in which he would cheerfully call the sun 
green and the moon blue, was, by his very 
divided nature, his one foot on both worlds, 
a perfect type of the position of modern non 
sense. His Wonderland is a country popu- 
lated by insane mathematicians. We feel the 
whole Is ahh escape into a world of hasquer 
ade; we feel that if we could pierce their dis- 
guises, we might discover that Humpty 
Dumpty and the March Hare were Profes- 
sors and Doctors of Divinity enjoving a men 
tal holiday. 


Escape! The word is crowded with 
joyous suggestion—escape and revolt. 
Listen to Algernon Charles Swinburne 
escaping from the slavery of dull poetic 


SCTISC > 


From the depth of the dreamy decline of the 
dawn through a notable nimbus— of 
nebulous noonshine, 

Pallid and pink as the palm of the flag 
flower that flickers with fear of the flies 
as they float, 

Are they looks of our lovers that lustrously 
lean from a marvel of mystic miraculous 
moonshine, 

These that we feel in the blood of our blushes 
that thicken and threaten with sobs 
from the throat? 


And hear Bishop Corbet escaping from 
theology in the seventeenth century: 


Like to the fiery tombstone of a cabbage, 

Or like a crab-louse with its bag and bag 
LAaLe, 

Or like the four-square circle of a ring, 

Or like to hey ding, ding-a, ding-a, ding; 

E’en such is he who spake, and yet, no doubt, 

Spake to small purpose, when his tongue was 


out. 


It is easy to prove that great men of all 
times have found in nonsense a refresh- 
ment of mind or a challenging test of 
mental vitality. ‘‘He must be a fool 
indeed who cannot at times play the fool, 
and he who does not enjoy nonsense must 
be lacking in sense,” wrote Rolfe, the 
great Shakespearean scholar. “* None but 
a man of extraordinary talent,” said De 
Quincey, “can write first-rate nonsense.” 
Wisdom, grown wiser than its own for- 
mulas, turns from introspection in health- 
ful outbursts of self-contempt. Nonsense 
is in fact perpetually challenging Sense. 

Vou. CXLL—No. 841.—17 


“It's better not to know so much than 
to know so many things that ain't so.” 
savs Josh Billings, defiantly. “‘Pruth is 
stranger than fiction,” says Old Saw. 
“It is, to most people,” says Mark 
Twain. “No man is too poor to own a 
dog.” Conventional Thought murmurs, 
sentimentally. TP have known men so 
poor they owned three.” retorts Billings. 
IT never nursed a dear gazelle, 
softly quotes ‘Tom Hood, 
To glad me with its dappled hide, 
But when it came to know me well 
It fell upon the buttered side. 

“Think: cries Nonsense. “Your 
common-sense is Clogging the machinery 
of ratiocination: your axioms soft pedal 
the vibrating strings of the mind.” 
Thoughts are not stimulated by any 
final statement of concrete fact; they 
are set at rest. But a statement which 
apparently means nothing at all will at 
once set them going. 

But T am not content to quote De 
Quincey or Samuel Johnson or Lord 
Tennyson in praise of nonsense, or to 
cite the fact that Ruskin placed Edwin 
Lear at the head of his list of one 
hundred best books. To justify mv 
Chair of Nonsense we must. scruti- 
nize the subject-matter itself and find in 
nonsense intrinsic values sufficient to en 
title it to a place beside the Dead Lan 
guages, Higher Mathematics, Household 
Kconomics, Paleontology, and others of 
that sacred company. 

First of all, Nonsense bears some 
peculiar and mysterious relationship to 
Truth. Perhaps it is fourth-dimentional 
truth. Perhaps it is the truth of to- 
morrow; undoubtedly, if Professor Ein- 
stein’s theories hold good, many of the 
truths of to-day are nonsense. Perhaps 
it is truth upside down and classes must 
stand on their heads to study it. Greater 
sacrifices have been made in the pursuit 
of wisdom. 

But my theory is that Nonsense em- 
braces All-Truth, even as infinitude em- 
braces the universe. All of the sermons 
worth preaching could find their texts in 
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Mother Goose, or in Lear, or in those 
other Bibles, the Alice books. Mr. Don 
Marquis, in a recent essay extolling the 
virtues of nursery rhymes, says that he 
himself forever thinks of royalty in terms 
of the King who was in his counting 
house and the Queen who ate bread and 
honev. And I dare say that the Old Lady 
Who Lived in a Shoe has wielded Upon 
rising generations an indirect: influence 
compared to which Froebel is negligible. 
Students might well devote much time 
to the study of Madam Goose to dis- 
cover what it is that makes her savings 
applicable to all sorts and conditions, 
veneration after generation. Is it merely 
her simplicity of utterance—a lost art 
with so many of us that gives her a 
cryptic and subtle sound? Edwin Lear 
testified that he had a most difficult time 
after he wrote his Nonsense Books, try 
Ing to prove that thes were not polit 
heal pamphlets, or at least satires upon 
current life and manners. Hundreds of 
readers were certain that they knew 
personally the * Bong with the Luminous 
Nose.’ 

It occurs to me that Nonsense does not 
mean anything because it means every= 
thing. If this is the case, what field of 
lers so great opportunities for endless 
research? “What is it that T mean?” 
wrote Charles Battell Loomis: 


What is it that [ mea 
Oh, potent soul of on 


Oh. eestasv divine 


I lus s meadows een! 
When from t 1 of t s 
What is it that [1 
1 sx thr soul 
And erho}r i { 
Wh I « ‘ | t 
And flee | ts 
What is it tha 11 i 
Friend, ha { 


) ( rice . 
Whiat Is if that | Teal 


This questioning spirit is the basis of 


all true education. But it must be ques- 


tioning in all honesty of heart, and where 
is there less evasion and equivocation 


than in nonsense? 


Not understood ? Take me hence! Take 
me vondet 
Fake me awav to the land of mv rest 


Phere where the CGraunges and other LOCUS 


wander, 
And uncles and ante lopes act for the best, 
And all things are mixed and run into each 
othe 
In a iolet twilight of virtues and sins. 
With the church spires below vou and ho 
one to show vou 
Where the curate leaves off and the pew- 


rent begins! 


So writes Barry Pain, and W. S. Gil 
hert echoes, in a burst of pertect frank- 
Hess: 

lis gentle spirit: rolls 

In the melody of souls, 

Which is pretty, but [don't know what it 


Means. 


Neither do IT know what it means, but 
I recall that in my own college days, as 
I painfully struggled through the pages 
of the Anabasis, | was assured that I 
should value the experience in after life 
not for the information which Xenophon 
had written down, but for the mental 
training which LT had gained in trying to 
find out what he meant. Why, then, in 
all of these impressive curricula—set 
forth in many pages of college cata 
logues——is there no course deliberately 
entitled, “Nonsense, Its Literature, Its 
Uses and Its Philosophy’? True, now 
and again Some such course exists fortu- 
itously, but its conductor is probably a 
prophet unawares. Surely [ may be 
permitted to base my appeal for my 
Chair of Nonsense upon the established 
arguments of the upholders of higher 
education as it is. If the Curriculum 
Committee will but be persuaded that 
nonsense is the chaos out of which all 
truth was created, they will at once grant 
that an intensive study of its elements 
may be a means of finally discovering the 
very secret of life; at any rate let them 
think of the mental training acquired by 
the student in trying to find out! 
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That a straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points is a state- 
ment containing one truth, and one only. 
What a regrettable paucity of content! 
Think of those beautiful lines of the 
Icelandic poet as set down by Creorge 


Ade: 
‘I 


Under the seared firmament 
Where Chaos sweeps, and vast Futurity 


hold is not to have 


Sneers at these puny Aspirations 
There is the full Reprisal. 


In this statement there may be a thou 
sand truths, for all IT know. The fact 
that I cannot point out any of them at 
the present moment of writing Is not 
significant. Tam not so conceited as to 
consider that an argument. 

Or consider those other lines by 
Charles Battell Loomis: 


As one who cleaves the circumambient air 
Seeking in azure what it lacks in space, 
And sees a voung and finely chiseled face 

Filled with foretastes of wisdom yet more 

rare; 

Touching and vet untouched — unmeasured 

grace! 
A breathing credo and a living praver 
Yet of the earth, still earthy; , debonair 


The while in heaven it seeketh for a place. 


So thy dear eves and thy kind lips but say 
Ere from his cerement: Timon seems to 
flit: 
“What of the reaper grim with sickle 
keen?” 
And then the sunlight ushers in new day 
And for our tasks our bodies seem more 
fit 
“Might of the night, unfleeing, sight un 
sce'ti 7 
While Tam not able even in this second 
instance to point out the meaning any 
more clearly than the author himself has 
stated it, vet [am somehow reminded of 
my own early metrical translations from 
the ancient poets. Doubtless any one 
skilled in the examination of under- 
graduate literal translations could gain 
much from it at a single glance. 
Certain apologists for our higher edu- 
cation measure everything in terms of 
service. All studies are of value in so far 


as they teach man to know his fellow 
man. Phen let Nonsense establish her 
self triumphantly. [may utter sense to 
a passing stranger and we = pass as 
strangers——but let me recite nonsense to 
him, and at once our relationship be 
comes positive. A common knowledge 
of current literature makes conversation 
at afternoon teas. An equal acquaint 
ance with Egyptian scarabs makes for 
envy, hatred, and all malice; but the 
discovery of a common familiarity with 
“Sylvia and Bruno” and “Gentle Alice 
Brown” will cause two hearts to beat as 
one. 

IT have discovered that if Jones's con 
versation consists In nothing but a sue- 
cession of exact truths, T do not neces- 
sarily vet to know Jones. | merely get to 
know the truths. But if Jones says 
something which means nothing at all, I 
feel that IT must know him better. If 
Robinson tells me all his exact symptoms 
since he was sick, | know the symptoms, 
and do not need to know the man. If 
he offers to tell me how he was since 


before he was sick, I study him with an 


aroused curiosity. “Don’t. tell me.” 
said William Pitt, “Sof a man’s being 
able to talk sense. Every one can talk 


sense. Can he talk nonsense?” 

We devote the best hours of our youth 
to an examination of the wisdom of the 
dead, in order that we may better know 
the living. Why should we not, then, 
more systematically immerse the minds 
of our young in the penumbra of ideas, 
and let them work their way by natural 
processes of mental creation into All- 
Knowledge? 


WHAT EVERY CRITIC KNOWS 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


4" VERY critic knows that his first 

_4 duty is not to be dull. You might 
suppose that was the first duty of the 
author or the dramatist, also—af you 
didn’t read books or go to play s. A cer- 
tain amount of comfortable dullness, 
however, is not only tolerated in books 
and plays, but it is even welcomed by 
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A complete lack of it, in- 
One in- 


the public. 
deed, is rather disconcerting. 


stantly suspects the author is’ either 
clever or full of new ideas, and so, in 
either case, a little unreal. 


But the 
critic is not permitted this margin of 
because the reader 


dullness, average 


wouldn't read criticism at all unless it 
either confirmed all his previous con 
such confirmation being never 
them all 
Strictly 


analytical criticism, dictated solely by a 


ceptions 


dull). or controverted also 


never dull), or made him laugh. 
passion for truth, soberly sought wher- 
ever the trail leads, would find as few 
readers to-day (perhaps it was ever thus 
as true news finds to-day, meaning by 
news an impartial account of what hap- 
wish to believe 


pened, not what we 


happened 


Such being the case, the eritic has, 
obviously, it threefold choice. He can 
confirm the mob opinion, like a popular 
lecturer; he can contradict the mob 


Lb. Shaw perhaps! , or 
If he does the first, 
he is faced with the horrible likelihood 
If he does 
of the 


managing editor about the third day, 


opinion, like AT. 


he cual he il clown, 


of being made a press agent. 
the second, he will run amueck 
and lose his job. So he becomes a clown. 
Phat is the reason for the extraordinary 
exhibitions of acrobatic humor in our 
literary criticism of the hour. 

The 


actor, of course, doesn’t always relish it. 


poor author or dramatist or 
When vou have spent a year writing a 
novel, or six months writing a play, and 
put into it'as much thought and feeling 
as Vou are ¢ apable of, vou naturally ask 
of the reviewer that he carefully ascer- 
tain, first of all, what, exactly, vou were 
trving to do, what effect vou were aiming 
at, and then appraise as fairly as he can 
You ask further 
that he show himself a man of sensibility 


vour devree of SLCCECSS, 


equal to the task of sympathizing with 
vour aims, or, at least, of understanding 
them, and equal to the task of making 
his stvle so fit the mood of vour book or 
play that his review will justly reflect its 


tone. Hf your play is a tragedy, it seems 
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to vou hardly fitting that it should be 
written about in the style of Joe Miller. 
So much for what you expect, or hope 
lor. 

What you get is a different matter. 
Your work is searched not for its pur- 
pose and truth, but for its temptations 
to humor, its opportunities for extract- 
ing a jest. It is not regarded as a work 
of art to be appraised and described, but 
as a point of departure for a humorous 
admitted, in all 
fairness, that some books and plays do 
But rather 
And the 


incessant employment of literary criti- 


column. It must be 
not deserve a better fate. 
more of them do than do not. 


cism as a means of making readers laugh, 
rather than helping them to a better un- 
derstanding of literature and a keener 
appreciation of the true and the beau- 
tiful, certainly has no justification what- 
ever, outside of the newspaper counting- 
room. 

The newspaper counting-room—aye, 
there’s the rub! I, 
the 
have been one for almost two 

When, like Richard in his tent, 


I, too, see In dreams the accusing proces- 


for one, refuse to 


blame eritic—naturally, perhaps, 
since I 


decades. 


sion of all the play wrights and actors 


whose pride and self-esteem I have 


wounded by my levity file past with 
accusation on their lips, [I shall refer 
them all to the business office, and roll 
No critic with a 
conscience will be dull, if he can help it; 


over on my other side. 


and if he can’t, the editor very soon can! 
No critic with a conscience is content to 
bea perpetual back-seratcher. No eritie, 
on the other hand, who is stimulatingly 
unorthodox can last a week on an Amer- 
popular magazine 
If he wants to remain « critic 


ican 
to-day. 


newspaper or 


he has got to clown, because he has got 
to win readers—not a few readers, but a 
lot of and he has got 


them in a strictly safe and harmless 


readers to win 


way-—i.e., safe and harmless to the news- 
paper and the existing economic order. 
Now then, of under 
these conditions, an inspired jester will 


and course, even 


be found who ean slip in an idea on an 





THE 


odd Monday 


rood 


: and in al smiling paragraph 
here is 


hewWspaper im 


saveoa word for beauty 


such a one on a morning 
New York to-day. 
keeps his ob 
Which leads me to the confession that 
J have told but halt the truth. ‘| he other 
half is that the average eritie probably 
couldn't be if he 
play reporter, 


One wonde rs how he 


a criti tried, but is a 


book or assigned to a 
branch of news of minor public interest, 
from the point of view of circulation, and 
hence to be * in some pleas- 


Philistines. 


dressed up” 


ant fashion to attraet the 


Your true eritic is a rare bird, far rarer 
than true novelists or poets or play- 
wrights. He neither has to confirm opin 


IONS hor lo shor k opinions hor to jest 
be dull. He is 


the charm of an 


in order not to 
dull, 


Individual stwle, the stimulating appeal 


hever 
because he has 
of a keen and honest mind at work, the 
eloquence of sincerity and ideas. Such 
men, for the most part, it cannot be said 
the average new spaper makes the sheht- 
est effort to train or to discover, or that 
the average editor has the slightest reali 


zation of the need and value of such 


He fears, 
a loss of theatrical advertising, for 


men. to be sure, their ideas, 
fears 
example. But. in the main, it is not fear, 
but simply profound ignorance and dull 
Philistinism which prevents the editor 
from seeking the true erities out, nol 
grasping the fact that true criticism will 
be as free from dullness, and hence as 
widely read, as the stuff he now prints 
these comic columns 


about literature, 


which degrade a fine art, wound and be- 


little the artists, and befuddle the 
public. 

However, this much must be ad 
mitted —the comic book columns and 


the slapstick theatrical reviews are at 
least’ free from propaganda, which is 
more than can be said for the rest of the 
\ joke is the least harmful kind 
Possibly the reader may 


paper. 
of falsification 
gather from all this that my opinion of 
(merican newspapers to-day is not high. 
It isn't. 
the rest of the space in the magazine, so 


But the editor will not give me 
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I cant explain why | don't blame the 
newspapers, but the svstem under which 
The 


they now have to be 


published. 
editor is afraid T should be dull. 
THE DREAM-SHOPS OF 
AVENUE 


RICHARD \ [END 


BY. l VNI 
( FEF the main majestic stream, 
Like a river made of flowers 
Women's faces, 


wollen s Taces, 


Flowing bv the soaring towers: 


With 
Of their delicate sweet 
And their tongues a-talking 


a golden murmur vast 

walking, 
talking, 
As thes trip and ripple past, 

Lilied throats and eves agleam 

Hide the little shops of dream. 


Here the 
For the quiet dreamer’s tread, 
And the 
Journ 
Phen 
Here a print from old Japan; 


Persian carpets spre ad 


turbaned caravan 
vs on from Ispahan; 


a Buddha lost in prayer, 


Demon masks and twisted swords 
Of Nippon’s dread and mighty lords, 
Ivory 


Carven shapes grotesquely fair, 


goblins of Cathay, 


Squat and grin, obscenely gay; 
Little beings made of jade 

Lurk within the incensed shade, 
W he re the 


Silks of 


cedarn coffers hold 
nameless blue and gold, 


Smelling sweet of gardens old. 


Here the quiet potter's mart, 

Cool and still with shapes of clay, 
Breathed on by his gentle art: 

So he dreamed his mortal day, 
Vase and jar, 


Living on in 


Lovely still as flower or star. 


Here another dream more bold 
Krom the marble hills of Greece 

Quarried out these limbs of gold, 
This smile of an immortal peace, 

Calm as ‘neath their skies of blue, 
Fronting the Augean Sea, 

They look out on Fifth Avenue, 
Insolent in divinity: 

How the poor laughing moment dies 

Watched by those immortal eyes! 


Here a dream all made of wings 
From marble gods to butterflies! 
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THE CRIME OF BEING OBVIOUS 


suppose that since the 


W* Thi 
power ot Spree hi Wals 


has 


people who Sit 


viven first to 


man oa distinetion heen made be 


tween commonplace 
things and people who don't The cave 
man author, ¢ hippin 
blo kk ol 
pelle d to drop his chisel and take in hand 


his favorite wife-beating club to punish 


out his manuscript 


on a stone, was doubtless im 


a SPOUSE who went to the portal ot the 
looked up at the sky, 


pore ssedl the hope that it wouldn't cloud 


and ex 


Cay €- 


up, since she alwavs had thought the 
humiditv was worse than the heat. And 
down through the ages, as new ideas 


bree ame old, and as, therefore, if bre cline 
difficult to be 


naturally the oby 


Thieore and Thaore original, 
lous-minded came to 
an ever-larger fraction of the 


Phas, 


could happily Classify themselves as the 


constitute 


world’s population as those who 


elect became fewer and fewer in propor 
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tion to the whole of humanity, their 
separateness grew steadily more impos- 


ing. As long 


The rhc uly 


as this went on quietly 


was disturbed and nobody's 


feelings were hurt. For it was only the 


chosen circle that knew it was chosen; 


the outsiders went right on being out- 


blissful 


were 


siders, In ignorance that every 
that 


stamped and damned them as belonging 


day they making remarks 


to the multitude. 
Phen, 


with 


upon an evil day, a man was 


seized the inspiration to bring 
originality home to the masses. 
ven if Mr. Gelett 


nouncing the division of 


Burgess, in an- 
humankind 
into two classes. sulphites and bromides, 
was not the first to lav out this affair of 
conversational commonplaceness for the 
public view, it was he who first bared 
the crime in all its details, and so de- 
the 


thumbprints and 


with 
that 
recognized hy 
others. No 
doubt his purpose was to end a nuisance. 
But 


into 


scribed practitioners or 1, 
measurements, 
would he 


they easily 


themselves as well as hy 


instead of doing this he brought 


being a far greater one by so 
humiliating bromides that many of them 
hegan to attempt with results in bore- 
dom transcending anything they had 
achieved before 
unfit to fill, 
Now 


folly is 


a role they were quite 


this 
than a 


what has driven them to 


nothing more or 


less 
species of intimidation. They tremble 
lest clever mockers hold them under the 
lash of seorn, 

It is high time that 


reign of terror should end. 


this intellectual 
That can be 
accomplished, however, only by united 
action. And we should form a league 
with some such name as the Association 
The founda- 


tion of our program must be a 


of Unashamed Bromides. 
sort of 
Declaration of Independence containing 
a list 
tions that we will swear to make boldly 
and without apology whenever the fancy 


of well-known remarks or asser- 


seizes us; for example, such as: 
“Tt never rains when I take my um- 


brella with me.” 


*T don’t see why it is any more wrong 
ora woman to smoke than for a man.” 
“This is the ag 


ially for public speakers. 


eof transition.” Spe 
“Tt was not the German people we 


iad a quarrel with, but) only their 
rulers.” 


“New York is. the 


rylsac e | ever saw sey 


most pros incial 


hese are Just a few spe imens offered 
by way of illustration. Of course there 
i] be hundreds, or even thousands, of 
uch in the entire list, others being added 

ery little while as they gain a currency 
wide enough to make Impossible any 
suspicion that the user is giving voice to 
something novel. 

Be it 
of this association have no animus, and 


understood that we proponents 


make no campaign, against’ sulphites. 
On the contrary, we admire them and 


delight 
ment is directed toward the reclamation 


to do them honor. Our move- 


of the would be deserters from our own 
ranks, the 


hone bromides, 


natural-born, bred-in-the- 


who never can be anys 


thing else and vet who struggle fatu 


ously against their humble destiny. 


Phese belong to the conversational pro- 
letariat, and are 


dmit it. They 


afraid or ashamed to 
are traitors to their class, 
whom, it being impossible to hang, we 
would redeem Wandering hopefully 
hyauat Polina in a sort of No Man’s Land, 
call to 


) 
riches 


mind nothing so much ; 
who have left behind the 


people with whom they were brought up, 


thre \ 


} WeCaAHA 


and with whom alone they can be at 
iome, only to find themselves excluded 
by a barrier, invisible yet impassable, 
from the circle of the select few whose 
favor they court. As we see it, no move- 
nent could be more deserving than one 
directed toward returning them to the 
fold of their kindred. 
It is not difficult 
when 


to recognize these 


persons one comes across them. 
Whatever the topic ot conversation, a 
moment is sure to come, and soon, when 
a bromide trying to be a sulphite con- 


labels He displays 


certain earmarks that make his ambition 


clusivels himself. 


LION'S MOUTH l 


About 


to the talk there is an over-eagerness, an 


unmistakable. his contributions 


over-emphasis, that is curiously com 


pounded with a suggestion of misgiving, 
of apprehension lest his remarks do not 


prove as telling as he hopes In his 


deadly determination to avoid) saying 
something that might be put down as 
commonplace, he gives vou the feeling 
that, 


if he would only admit it, he is in much 


that at heart he is uncomfortable 


the same distress as the servant girl in 
Mr. Barrie’s Crichton, 


attempting “refined” manners, vearned 


who, weary of 
plaintively for the privilege of being vul- 
gar again. 

The very trouble is that he has not 
vet reached that point of frankness with 
himself. His nightmare is that somebody 
He would not 
dare to admit that he had ever enjoyed 
Sir Walter Scott. These days he talks 
admiuringls of Dostoies sky, 
kind of that 
suspect he might he hard put toit to sa 
If the talk 


takes a musical turn, almost always vou 


will think him Victorian 


but in oa 


vague Way makes vou 


just what it is he admires. 


will find him patronizing toward Italian 
opera. 

When we were first exposed it was 
annoying to see held up to the mirth of 
the world observations we had made so 
often, so solemnly, and with such com 
We had been inno- 
cently happy in saving that New York 


plete sutistaction. 


was pleasant for a stay of a few weeks, 
but we shouldn't like to live there all 
the year round, or that we could remem- 
ber faces perfectly, but simply never 
could remember names, or that whether 
a-town was nice or not depended entirely 
upon the people one knew there, and 
hundreds of other things like that; and 
it was a shock to be informed, in accents 
of ridicule, that nearly everybody else 
said the same thing. For a time we 
almost feared to open our mouths lest 
to one of these 


the 


we should give voice 


statements marked as taboo by 
chosen. 
The majority of us got over this shame 


soon. Recovering from the first: shock, 
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we went on in our old accustomed way, 
and were SOOT so recon iled to the idea 
of being cast in the usual pattern that 
with 


WW ¢ could é eq laugh alt Oleés¢ Ives, 


out bitterness or regret, when some new 
evidence of our usualness was thrown in 
Reading the letters of F. P. A.’s 
Duleinea, or 


participants uttered) opinions patently 


Our Lace 


ans dialogue Ith which the 


trite, and coming upon a sentence with a 


miliar ring, we could cheerfully con 
fess, “Yes, Eve said that same thing 
many a time, myself.” It came to us 
that having plenty of company in our 
flatness was a vast comfort. And it re 


After all, 


cumstance of our numbers, 


Mailis SO from the very cir 
we associate 
mostly with one another, and it is only 
occasionally —and then only for a few 
that 


nantly upon our attention the 


minutes at a time close contact 


bOrces Pol 


stence of a class apart from and above 


So. all would be well were it simply il 
They 


together in peace and 


question of the two main castes 


would Loy On Th Wie 


amutyv, on the one side a willing defer 


on thre ol hie r amused condescension 


ence, 
and raillery But it is the members of 
the intermediate nameless caste who 


por the partys They did not recover 


from the shock of learning that they had 
/ 


been utterme platitudes thes are net 


reconciled to being commonplace, and 
are determined not to be so classified. 


So they » about striving, 


among us, 
with an effort plain to all but themselves, 
to be what they are not. Though not 
so numerous as the simple, unpretend- 
ing bromides, there are, alas! enough 
of them to 


plague 


constitute a formidable 


kxtermination by violent means being 


impracticable, the problem, then, re- 
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And 


conversion can come about only by en- 


duces itself to one of conversion. 


forced self-revelation. The immensity of 
the task is evident, for what is more diffi- 
cult than to convince a person that he 


belongs with the proletartat—social, 
economic, Intellectual, or any other kind 
once he has taken the notion he 


doesn’t? Every instinct of vanity, all the 
innate snobbery of the human animal, 
Yet 
I am persuaded that there is at hand a 
a thorough solution. It 
is a bold scheme I have in mind, and it 


rise up against such an admission. 
quick and vet 


is this 

We must appeal to the sulphites. 
they, 
scales from the eves of these misguided 
settle 


where 


It is 


and they alone, who can strike the 


them to 
and contentedly 


aspirants and = induce 


down quietly 
thr \ belong. We cannot do it ourselves, 
for these folk have no respect: for us; 
they persist in their belief that they are 
superior, and should we hint the con- 
trary they would put it down to jeal 
But the class to 


vield homage can easily do the trick. It 


OUSY. which we all 
is merely a question of shifting to a new 
And isn’t the bromide a pretty 
Doesn't it 
vet to be a rather spiceless sport, firing 


target. 
well shot-up one, anyway? 


at this humble creature, with its slow 


movements, its friendly countenance, 
its honest, well-meaning disposition? 


The 


harmless 


merely commonplace person Is 


and necessaryv—and natural. 
And nobody who is natural is interesting 
But 
always good to shoot at. 
then, to turn 


satire away from those who commit the 


for long. the pretender is 
It is for the 


their 


| re ab 


sulphites, guns of 
crime of being obvious and direct them 
at those guilty of the more obnoxious 
crime of trying not to be. 
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A TATL-SPINNER 


BY ROGER CURLY 


ROTHER,” said Anne to me one after- 

noon While [sat ponde ring the riddles 
of the universe and when my new suits would 
come from the tailor’s, ““why don’t you do 
something?” 

The audacity of her question astonished 
me, and for a moment it seemed my mind 
went blank. 

“That isn’t the Curly tradition,” I told 
her, firmly, when my mind had become fo 
cussed on the problem. * Besides, what can I 
do?” 

“Oh, IT domt think vou are so bad as a 
that.” she lauded Ine, “The re are lots ol 
things vou can do. You can dance, and vou 
can drive a car, and vou can play bridge, 
and”’—she searched around in her mind for 
words of praise “and, oh, lots of things. 
Whenever you look at a dinner menu you 
always seem so keen and intelligent.” 

I was not yet convinced, 
although I could not see 
that she overrated my 
abilities. 

‘The Curlvs have al- 
Ways been Very brave,” 
mused Anne with a far- 
aways look in her eves. 

I should have known 
better: I should have 
been on my guard. But 
there was about her gaze 
such an air of pe lucid in- 
nocence that I agreed 
cheerfully: 

“Oh yes!” 

“There was vour great- 
grandfather Curly,” con- 
tinued Anne, with that 
reminiscent voice, appar- 
ently pursuing no conver- 
sational course in particu- 
lar. *He fought in 
Mexico, vou remember.” 

I did not remember, 





heen very voung. There are many things 
I forget. 

“You come of such a brave race,” cooed 
Anne; “that is the reason Lam sure you will 
like it.” 

“Like what?” IT demanded, suspiciously, 
for Anne’s voice was just a little too soft, her 
face too guileless. 

“Oh,” she said, carelessly and glancing far 
away, oa have arranged for you to take 
aviation lessons.” 

I waited a minute. T waited half a dozen 
minutes, for the thought was a very big 
thought, and IT could not think of it all at 
once, Anne always did have high ideals. | 
thought of aviation, and IL thought of the tall, 
steep sky, and I thought of being a flying 
man, a sky-pilot, and an angel. I thought 


of the solid old ground and the peaceful chair 


in which I sat. 


but then IT must have ON THEIR FACES WERE COMPASSION AND SYMPATHY 


\ CXLI No. 841.—18 
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von 
nt and far 
Anne 
But her face 


opefully to to see 


jo inige mirtl was 
“Of course vou are joking,” T assured her. 
“Of course Tam not.” she assured me. 
LT looked out at the rippling waters of the 
™ ! | looked out ato thre quiet rolling 
ird and the dear Long Island sand. 
I see a iWiator come tumbling out of 
the clouds, falling, falling, like a Farré pict 
little pink and green rainbows all 
gbout tim till die dart thre round with a 
I nt see him getting up and 
i yo away again 
()} COLPSE ol “are lokimng ' l assured 
\ a Remember m wife and chil 
Lin thinking of them.” 
Wohi that I asked her. SUSplt iously. 
| ive t forgotten them.” she told me, 
weet . I spoke to them about it. and thes 
i it it tuted be perfectly lovely.’ 


mankind, and the 


iffer of e's familiar family! Osear, my 
eldest, would fall heir to my sporting car 
and on haberdasher Litthe Roger would 
take vatch to further his mechanical in 
‘ Ciawend n would take it away 
1 \I \\ ht ith, would flash forth 

purple) demi-mourning, angling for thre 
| iff { fat bachelor next door, 


this would 


Anne beat her to him. For 


his send me two 


( rie ( orl 
he air and let me drop. Twas to 
a ished ft make a Long Island holiday. 
bi ‘ ind al overwhelmed me. 
1 | ew that | Vas caught fast om the hook 
of Anne’s determination, but T still struggled 
lesperatel hit 
Do vou remember old Tommy Adams?” 
LT asked her. tears im om VOLE 


No.” said Anne, coldly 
Well, he died.” [T let) the 


+} ' 


at ther 


words out 
full, awful significance 
night weigh her down like heavy V stones. 
\\ is he mb aviation? asked Anne, Ina 
nal tone, as though we had been 
ofa poet ora pastry. 


No: but what difference does that make? 


He died. didn’t he?” TL eried, in horror of het 
callousness 

You are Hable to die vourself if vou don't 

top that shaking she countered, coldly. 

Hlow ca ul e with a woman with no 

e feeling than that? In her eves I was 
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already aloft, looping abe it thie Trhenaonh. Let 


brother iti law Was vorny to break the inviol 


able tradition of the Curlyvs; he was going to 
be an aviator. 


I pleaded with 


for she was drawing the line 


Remember Guynemer,” 
her, frantically, 
in and getting ready with the landing-net. 
* Remember our own men. Remember, for 
pity’s sake, remember!” 

* Nonsense!” Anne said, with all the cour 
age in the world. “Nonsense! Nothing is 
going to happen to vou, vou are so brave and 
Besides, if anvthing does, 
have vour life 

L collapsed 
Anne rang for the butler 
When he raised the first drink to my lips. I 


resourceful vou 


insurance, haven't vou?” 


weakly in my chair, while 


l Wiis not COLSCLOLLS 


Was not conscious when he raised the sixth 


The whole 
with me on the morning appointed by Anne 
fate. Oscar, 


Ruth stood watching me prepare with joy 


assemblage wanted to go along 


and Roger, Gwendolvn, and 


ous eagerness. They were all readiness to run 


and get my things. Their antic ipation shone 


in their eves and could not be restrained. 


“Youll want vour riding-things laid out, 
wont vou7Z” asked my man. | shook him 
off. With my own hands, I got out cutaway 
and pearl gray trousers, Ascot tie, and spats. 


I dressed myself alone, 
tor the 


shoes. [ put my silk hat on my head and 


as Croesus prepared 


funeral-pyre, all except lacing my 


ol . 
loves 


drew on my To the expressions of 
family LT maintained 
a proud aloofness. It was my funeral. Why 
should [T not dress for it? 
My man, the chauffeur, the butler, and the 


Irish cook all helped me into my car. On 


astonishment from my 


their faces were compassion and sympathy: 
no life insurance. The 
standing around, looked 
I settled back faintly 

“Remember to get 
ner,” Ruth 


ghoulish sense of humor. 


they would receive 


family, at me with 
hope. in the tonneau 
back in time for din 
She has the 

I could see the fat 
bachelor next door looking over. 

“Where to?” asked the chauffeur 

“To the flying-field,” directed Anne. 

Phe car rolled away. The minutes passe dl 
and the miles passed. At last we bumped 
off the wide field, 
clipped green turf and plenty of 
which to fall. 


laughed. most 


road into a with close 
room in 
The grass was soft, but the 
ground beneath was very hard. There were 
some whatvoumaveallums aloft doing what- 


I watched them till my eves 


yoummaye allems. 
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How comfortable beneath Tre 
' 


soft leather seats of the car! 


A man came toward us as the car halted in 


the center of the field. He was dressed in 
reasv leather, and was blowing cigarette 
smoke out of his nose. He had exuberant 
ears, and a high fore head extended between 


them to the occipital region. He waddled as 
walked like a hunter home from the still. 
“Mr. Curly, | believe?” 

I wished he 


most since rely 


hie 
had believed wrong. I wished 
he hadn't been so ¢ redulous. 
But there was no denying it, for the chauf 
feur was there to identify me. I shook my 


head Who he 


might be I didn’t know. Perhaps he was one 


wanly in acknowledgment. 
of the Wright brothers, yp rhaps ¢ ommander 
Read, perhaps D’Annunzio. 

“Your 


Vou, , 


sister-in-law was speaking about 
he said, brightly, a glimmer of insanity 
shining in his eves. “She told me how anx- 
ious vou were to learn the game.” 

How like Anne! I 
lentls from the bottom of mis heart, and the 
bottom at that The 
man looked me over affectionately, too much 
like 
resented the look, vet more I resented the 
thought inspired the look. 
much hide,” that look said, “so much hair, 
so much ham and bacon.” 


dear thanked her si- 


instant was very low. 


a stockman looking over a fat pig. I 


which “So 


Faintly above the roaring emptiness of in- 


finite space and my own thoughts his voice 


BELIEV} 


Mr. Curly, but all 


the ships are in use now, and T won't be able 


came to me. “Pm sorry, 
to take vou up.” 

He wouldn't he able to take me up, and he 
wouldn't be able to let me drop! My spirits 
soared higher than those whirling things high 


in the air above my head. They were in use, 


and I could not go up. I wrung his hand, 
speechless, unheeding the grime on = my 
chamois gloves. 

“Don't feel so badly about it,” he said. 


*We will have a bus for vou this afternoon.” 
\ bus? 


afraid to ride on a bus. 


I saw no reason why I should be 
But there was that 
insane gleam in the man’s eves which boded 
evil. I knew that if he got me up on top of a 
bus he would try to make the fool thing fly. 

* Never mind,” I told him, with controlled 
resignation; “never mind, I have my own 
car.” 

The man positively would not be shaken 
off, 
beside me. His hand he placed affectionately 


He opened the car door and took a seat 


on my pearl-gray trousers, imprinting there 
the sign of the Mafia. 

“T know you will like to watch them,” he 
said, encouragingly, waving his arm to the 
upper “Some day you will be 
doing all that, too.” 

With frenetic eves I followed his arm. I 
did not like to call him a liar, but I knew 
that 
climb Swiss mountains, I might dip the dips 


heavens. 


he was wrong. I might conceivably 
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1 the leathern man 


mn replied D° Ant Oo, chee 
; } } ] 
| e. T believe 
Lv eo foul One of them went 
i ‘ ‘ ot off the sun 
l it the «¢ 1 rese ed for me 
| e the ae | he papers in 


t. Hero of the wa ereome by his 
' 
| ip there,” said the 
1 tna } » to the ah 

: ead earl | he morning 
I snds went to my head The man 
t, Uh nai { less than a spirit 
‘ t ous tail. I watehed in 


) hie | } nt 
= \ nia then, the wraith of 
thout in the high sun 
b ‘ u“ iain Phe apparition 
\\ Hh ( t het He's all right 
lt ht il e was out of gas. 


t Poclich ne He had 


t know 


lied, but he had caught 
wocutuse she Wasn t out of gas, and now, 
cl ty Line passed to life immortal 
Pears we eves 
Cdrie { t il s cume dowinwa | 
ca ery downward. — It) was point 
1" ead Perl ips it Ll see! 
t i Lal thre bit beside one Fran 
Lica | ‘ p the auto robe and threw it 
over | ead Phe thing still came down 
ward It had wheels beneath it, and the 
to hit me. ducked. It passed 
ead at six lred mules a minute with 
i noise like a large mosquito, and some fool 
leaned over and waved his handkerchief 


‘Tm due for 
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tid | { Salternoon, 


The dragged me 
Anne and the 
but Teou 
that 


back in the afternoon, 


chauffeur. Anne said nothing, 
ld see that she had a dark Susp ion 
I had been trving to slip away. 
Phe field was still as green, the skv was 
still as high. IL looked around hopefully, 
that the hac 
ito irrefrangible atoms or dissolved 
like pipe smoke He was 
still there. He came forward to meet us with 
Did [imagine it 


understanding 


trusting blindly man been 
| 


rroken HU 
and morning mist. 
a smile or was there some 


Anne? 


hia hever 


between himself and 


Surely she smiled at him as shi 
smiled at me. 

Phe chauffeur, the fellow, 
helped to drag me out of Thes 
hustled me field. [looked around 


desperatel for escape, but fiendish 


and Anne all 
the motor. 
across the 
laces 


were all 


There 


wit 


about hie. 
standing in the field 
paper Wilps. My 


Thing 
a celluloid tail and 


tors halted before it 


Wiis a 
cap They spoke of it 
| head: they 
put their heads into 
They 


old women 


with pride. Th stroked its 


brushed its wings: the 
| 


ts vitals and 


loated over it. 


indecentls peered Ith. 
‘ They were like 


' foo ] 


his is our bus.” said the man. 


It was a funn But the man 
[ could not denv him. ‘Do 


* Lasked, trving 


looking bus. 
Salles 
we ride tnstde or on the top? 
him. 

The Theblh looked at 
at thie Anne 


her head, and the man looked at me in pity. 


Anne, and Anne looked 


man made some motion with 


P rhaps Compassion Was coming to him for 


one doomed by destructive relatives to die 


so voung. Under their guidance L deposited 
They 


provided me with a football helmet, goggles, 


mv silk hat carefully on the ground. 
and a leather suit. 


There 


Was a circular openings into which I dropped, 


They assisted me into the Thing. 


and a seat on which 


: 
pulse, 


following a natural im- 
I sat down. [ reached over my hand 
to bid farewell to Anne ‘Tears choked me. 
L reealled kind father I 

What an exemplary husband, realizing here 
at the lest that no one had appre iated me, 
least of all Anne. 


I said to her with heroie grief. 


what a had been, 


* Goou bv.’ 
“It will be 
other like me.” 


Anne a 


many a day before you see an- 


When 


(Anne agrees with me 
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I know that I am wrong. 
She told me that she could 
never forget me, and that, 
anyway, she would wait 
for me and we would go 
home to dinner to zether. 
| laughed bitterly 


self, 


to niv- 





She would have to 
the dark 
that 
dine on 


wall for me at 
Stvgian shores, for 


night I 


helium. 


should 


The man climbed to a 


seat behind me. IL waved 
farewell again to Anne. I 
looked down at mv. silk 
hat on the ground. Whose 
head would wear that 
after my demise? What 
Senator orundertaker 
would rescue it from 
pawn’ I put down the 


vougles before my eves. 
I grasped the rims of the 
I braced my feet 


I took a deep breath 


cockpit in which I sat. 
against the dashboard. 
and closed mV eves. 

“Contact!” yelled a voice from the nether 
infe rho, 

‘There was a roaring of engines and a lot 
of wind and dust blew back in my face. I 
wanted to open my eyes, but I dared not. I 
had heard that often men, looking down 
for the first time from a thing like this, had 
gone insane and jumped overboard, or had 
It must be 
a tornado which had struck us, for the dust 
Still the engines 


feel us 


gone sane and jumped anyway. 


still blew about my face. 
I could 


This must be a loop, for my 


roared away. mounting 


higher, higher. 


breath went out of my body. This was a 


spin, for my head went round in circles. 
I dared not open my eyes. 

The “plane trembled beneath me. What 
if, ten miles up, those paper wings had 


broken off! The thing could not fly without 
wings, I had been told, and ten miles was 
a long way to land. I clasped my bands 
tighter, braced myself more strongly against 
the dashboard. I thought of all the deepest 
things I knew, of 
shafts, of artesian wells and lead-lines, and 
Colonel House and the center of the earth. 

I remembered, like the drowning swimmer, 


submarines and mine- 


all my past life. [remembered how fine and 
thin is the 


heaven even for a camel, and I am not a 


entrance to the kingdom of 


“* GOOD-BY,” 
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I SAID TO HER WITH HEROIC GRIEF 


eamel. IT remembered my silk hat, and that 
the twenty dollars I spent for it had far better 
have been given to the poor, If { dared open 
my eves I knew that 1 should jump. 

That still filling all 


space, and sending the wind down my neck. 


roaring continued, 
Suddenly it began to stutter. 

“She's dying!” cried a voice from out the 
remotest infinities. 

So she was dying. This was the end. Ruth 
should have my life insurance and the fat 
bachelor next door. 

The roaring grew to a stuttering, the stut- 
tering to a fizzling, and I could feel myself 
fall down from the rushing zenith, goggles 
before my eyes, clasping my helmet on my 
My head 
fell back against the seat with a crack. I 
thought it was the 
kept very still. 

But it was not the end. I opened mv eves. 
The 


engines had ceased to roar. That heroic man 


head. The wind rushed past me. 


crack of doom, and 


We were once more safe on the ground. 
had piloted us down without a= seratch. 
Everything was as we had left it. There was 
Anne over in the car waiting for me. There 
The pilot 


was climbing out of his seat, and instead of 


was my silk hat on the ground. 


thanking his luck he was cursing. The fellow 
even desired my destruction that much that he 
would break his own neck if he could likewise 
break mine, and kill two birds with one fall. 


I arose with dignity. I climbed out of m) 
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I ead at a rakish an 


head mie tn amazement 


erw helmed 
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But brow about Vou! flight?” asked 


Jolly little trip.” T told her, indifferently. 

I had an awfully good time.” 
e looked at me with one of those looks 
which pass through me and bevond. She 
fairly shouted in my face, “But vou didn’t 
ound 

“Didn't go up?” T repeated. 

“No, of course not. Wasn't T watching 
vou all the time? Thev got the engine 
started and then it died away. You haven't 
been in that “plane three minutes.” 

* Ha, hal” Dlaughed. [subsided weakly in 
the car. “DT knew it all the time.” 

Magnificently LT waved the chauffeur to 


drive us home 


Feminine Limitations 
\ RS. JARKINSON was much perturbed 
to learn that her nine-vear-old hopeful 
had been engaged ina pits hed battle with the 
bad bov down the street. Therefore she sum- 
moned Horace for an accounting. 

“When.” she demanded, “that awful boy 
threw stones at vou, why didm’t vou come to 
me and tell me instead of throwing back at 
him 
“Pell you, mother?” said the boy, with 
unfeigned astonishment “Whi what good 
would that have done? You couldn't hit a 


barn door!” 


Conclusive Evidence 
\ TILLIAM and Henry, chauffeurs, were 
discussing the ill hi k of a fellow- 
chauffeur, Clarence, who had the day before 
been fined for taking out his employer's car 
without permission, 
* But how did the boss know Clarence had 
taken the car out?” asked Henry. 
“Why.” explained William, “Clarence ran 


OVeT him ~ 


Good Will 
\ PROFESSIONAL beggar of Chicago 
. expressed his) surprise at finding a 
Hleague in an unaccustomed part of 
{ 


own. 

“What are vou doing here, Bill?” he de- 
manded, “LT thought your stand was near 
the bridge?” 

“Oh,” explained the other, “TIT gave that to 


my son as a wedding-present.”” 
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But When? 


Oh wes. t} ar 
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Object: Matrimony “Now, Marv.” he asked mracle 


who 


\ PHILADELPHIA woman not long ago vou? 
yi — 1 the conclusion that the atten “Oh” Mary replied. * The Lord made me, 
{ s paid by the policeman of the beat to | but my mamma dressed me and put on my 
nust be investigated, lest they prove new pink stockings.” 
» domestic Se 
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il 


mind Mar 


SPos 


ht out Mary 


Do vou think 
pat 1 means busi- 
He ore loes Thitiin, 
Mat * He's 

» miplain about — 

‘ whi ‘ 

oe 

ade But No: Dressed 


Mar 
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ITTLeE usually 
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Oli, Was ord 


ely proud of her new 


stockings Srna 


- . ititial 


v dressed for the 


isl » much beribboned 

11 1 ei 

d bestockinged. without y wre: 
t the belle of the Sun ‘ : 

s 1 class At tl 

eral meeting of classes 


superinte ndent, begin 


me 1 father aot the Distinguished Service Cy 
nin his questions at the M , ! tinguished 
first row, asked Mary to My father got the French Cross of War 
stand up. That’ s noth ng at all. M y father gol coottes ” 





Each to —s 


t 


AY BROWN was boring Mrs. Jones 
. vith wonderful tales about her Willie 
\ 


he's top of his class this 


ind his father is going to take him to 


ned Mrs. Jones. “We're 


r 














